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Living  as  we  do  about  twenty 
miles  from  anywhere  on  a  ranche 
in  the  North -West  of  Canada,  we 
get  our  magazines  rather  late,  and 
with  more  or  less  irregularity. 
But  we  read  them  attentively, 
and  of  course  we  read  anything 
about  ourselves  with  that  absorb- 
ing interest  which  the  subject 
naturally  arouses.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  rather  a 
prominent  person  in  the  maga- 
zines of  last  year,  and  still  more 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  was  a 
woman  set  apart,  and  an  object  of 
pity.  I  learned  that  "an  English 
lady  on  a  ranche"  is  a  self-devoted 
being,  a  household  drudge,  to  be 
regarded  with  respectful  admira- 
tion and  compassion.  I  learned 
that  I  had  married  a  failure,  for 
the  young  Englishman  in  the 
Colonies  was  set  down  as  hopelessly 
incompetent,  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions indeed,  but  the  worst  of 
methods.     This  part  of  the  history 
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I  particularly  resented,  for  it  k 
so  weak  to  marry  a  failure.  Then 
I  learned  what  our  future  lives 
were  to  be.  He  was  to  struggle 
hard,  and  perhaps,  if  he  were  rerj 
good  indeed,  to  win  a  bare  sub- 
sistence.  I  was  to  struggle  even 
harder,  in  a  virtuous  and  heavy- 
hearted  maimer ;  and  virtue  would 
be  its  own  reward — perhaps.  We 
were  to  have  no  time  for  read- 
ing or  amusement,  no  congenial 
society,  and  apparently  no  sport. 
We  were  to  linger  out  an  un- 
enviable existence  in  the  bare- 
handed struggle  to  make  existence 
self-supporting,  and  that  was  all. 

Now  I  cannot  answer  for  all 
the  English  wives  on  all  the 
ranches  in  Canada.  I  can  only 
answer  for  one  ranche  which  is 
nourishing,  and  for  one  small 
Irishwoman  happily  situated  on 
it.  There  is  perhaps  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  between  Ireland  and 
the    North -West.      In    the    old 
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But  when  people  who  have  like 
aims  and  occupations  do  happen 
to  meet,  the  converse  is  particularly 
interesting,  at  least  to  themselves. 
Of  course  they  talk  shop.  Nearly 
all  the  conversation  worth  listen- 
ing to  is  shop  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Prairie  shop  has  a  fascina- 
tion of  its  own — cattle,  hay  and 
horses,  timber,  grass  and  calves, 
weather,  Indians  and  wolves,  fenc- 
ing, freights  and  the  English  beef- 
market.  Wherever  Englishmen 
abound — and  this  is  emphatically 
a  Land  of  the  Younger  Son — there 
the  talk  is  on  out-of-door  subjects, 
and  there  is  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  doing  in  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

But  to  come  home  again,  let  us 
give  heed  to  the  household  ques- 
tion,— that  question  which  is  with 
ub  all,  and  always  with  us.  I 
have  seen  women  in  England 
nearly  worn  out  with  their  servant- 
worries,  their  kitchen-ranges,  and 
their  complicated  household  ar- 
rangements. I  would  not  change 
places  with  them  for  any  considera- 
tion, even  to  have  dinner  in  six 
courses  every  evening;  Here  we 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  one  servant 
in  the  house,  an  able  -  bodied 
cook,  and  I  never  heard  him  com- 
plain that  his  cooking  -  stove  had 
"gone  back  on  him";  nor  if  he 
did,  should  I  lie  awake  at  night 
thinking  about  it.  I  made  the 
usual  mistake  of  bringing  out  a 
maid  from  home;  but  when  in 
course  of  time  the  mistake  recti- 
fied itself,  and  she  went  the  way 
of  all  womankind  in  the  West,  I 
took  to  the  broom  and  duster,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  what  a  calm- 
ness descended  on  my  spirit  with 
release  from  the  task  of  super- 
vision. An  average  of  two  hours' 
housework  a-day,  and  the  trouble 
of  mending  one's  own  clothes,  is 
not  much  to  pay  for  all  the  joys 
of  liberty.     I  keep  up  a  conscien- 


tious endeavour  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  vanished  maid ;  and 
still  every  failure  to  secure  one 
brings  a  secret  relief,  a  sense  that 
the  days  of  liberty  are  lengthened. 
I  own  to  have  been  tempted  once, 
when  the  fascinations  of  a  certain 
elderly  dame  very  nearly  overcame 
me.  She  was  of  striking  appear- 
ance, thin,  and  high-stepping,  with 
short  grey  hair  confined  by  a  band 
of  cherry- coloured  velveteen,  and 
she  wore  a  profusion  of  blue  bead- 
work.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
capable  of  doing  all  I  could  pos- 
sibly require.  Only  one  thing  was 
beyond  her,  and  that  was  a  par- 
ticular "  kind  of  a  hotel  cake,  one 
of  these  regular  slap-up  cakes,  with 
icing."  She  took  credit  for  this 
voluntary  confession  of  her  limita- 
tions, being,  as  she  said,  quite 
above  deception ;  and  then  she  ex- 
plained that  all  she  required  of 
me  was  a  candour  equal  to  her 
own.  She  "liked  that,  and  she 
liked  her  boss  to  come  right 
in  to  the  kitchen  too,  and  pass  a 
joke  with  her,  and  not  be  stiff." 
Nothing  came  of  the  interview, 
though  I  was  well  inclined  to  pro- 
long our  relations  and  do  my  best 
about  the  jokes,  while  the  lady 
of  the  beads  was  sure  that  we 
should  value  each  other.  But  it 
was  not  to  be. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  diffi- 
culty about  household  service  on  a 
ranche.  But  then  housekeeping 
is  of  a  very  simple  kind.  There 
are  no  elaborate  meals,  no  super- 
fluous furniture  or  plate  to  be 
cleaned;  there  is  no  attendance 
beyond  what  is  necessary :  in 
short,  everything  that  may  cause 
extra  trouble  is  avoided.  There 
is  plenty  of  comfort  on  a  ranche, 
but  very  little  luxury  ;  and  every 
one  must  be  ready  to  help  him- 
self, and  to  help  others  too, 
when  the  occasion  arises.  In  case 
of  sudden  defection  on  the  part 
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essence  of  smartness.  To  outwit 
his  simple  brother  was  an  easy 
matter  to  him  in  his  youth ;  in 
later  life  his  wily  old  uncle  Laban 
was  no  match  for  him,  though  for 
twenty  years  the  underhand  strug- 
gle went  on  between  the  two. 
It  is  easy  for  the  superficial  to 
say  that  Jacob  lacked  a  conscience. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Like  a  born 
herdman  as  he  was,  he  put  so 
much  conscience  into  his  herding 
that  there  was  none  left  over  for 
the  less  important  affairs  of  life. 
The  anxieties  and  hardships  of  a 
Western  herdsman  to-day  were 
Jacob's  too  at  the  date  B.C.  cir. 
1745  :— 

11  Thus  I  was;  in  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the 
frost  by  night ;  and  my  sleep 
departed  from  mine  eyes" 

He  was  no  ordinary  hand  who 
could  say  to  Laban, 

"It  was  little  which  thou  hadst 
before  I  came,  and  it  is  now 
increased  unto  a  multitude" 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that 
Jacob  made  good  all  losses  to  his 
employer,  even  loss  from  wild 
animals ;  and  this  was  pointed 
out  with  admiring  reprobation  by 
the  man  who  imparted  to  me  the 
true  sense  of  the  narrative.  How, 
he  asked,  did  Jacob  make  out  to 
replace  all  losses  from  the  herd  of 
Laban  at  a  time  when  he  had  no 
herd  of  his  own,  and  was  not  worth 
a  cent  anyhow  ?  The  inference  is 
plain.  There  were  other  herds  on 
that  range,  and  Jacob  must  have 
"  rustled  "  what  he  wanted  from 
them.  You  bet  your  life!  our 
father  Israel  was  a  "rustler." 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  constitute 
him  our  patron  saint  of  the  West. 
This  excursion  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century  B.C.  is  no  digression, 
of  course.  I  have  only  been  show- 
ing that  we  like  to  connect  ourselves 


with  the  dignity  of  history.  But 
I  am  glad  the  connection  does  not 
extend  to  living  in  tents.  A 
Canadian  winter  under  canvas 
would  probably  bring  the  history 
to  an  early  close;  and  even  in 
summer,  except  for  the  idea  of  the 
thing,  a  house  has  many  advan- 
tages. English  ladies  are  much 
pitied,  I  see,  for  the  sad,  rough 
houses  they  have  to  live  in  on 
these  sad,  rough  ranches,  "so  dif- 
ferent from  their  refined  English 
homes."  As  to  refinement,  of 
course  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  It  belongs  to  the  person, 
and  not  to  the  house  the  person 
inhabits,  or  at  least  only  by  com- 
munication to  the  house.  But 
why  should  there  be  all  this  sad- 
ness and  roughness  and  pity  at  all  ? 
Of  course,  a  house  on  a  Western 
ranehe  is  as  different  from  a  house 
at  home  as  it  can  well  be.  Still, 
you  cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of 
anything  by  pronouncing  it  dif- 
ferent from  something  else.  A 
log  or  lumber  house  on  a  site 
determined  by  the  existence  of  a 
spring  and  moderate  shelter,  is 
built  in  two  or  three  months,  then 
simply  furnished,  and — that  is  all. 
It  seems  a  little  superfluous  to 
draw  the  contrast  between  this 
and  an  English  home.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  why  should  one  not 
enjoy  all  reasonable  comfort  in  a 
lumber-house  ?  If  well  built  it  is 
very  warm  and  tight  in  winter- 
time, of  course  with  the  addition 
of  double  windows;  and  if  warm 
in  winter,  it  will  be  cool  in  summer. 
Besides,  one  can  have  a  verandah 
on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  little 
flower-garden  will  be ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  overhead,  the  verandah 
makes  the  pleasantest  sitting-place 
with  the  scent  of  mignonette  and 
the  cucumber -vine  about  it.  If 
the  house  is  well  finished  inside,  it 
can  be  made  very  pretty  in  a  simple 
way.     A  friend  once  described  our 
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hills  under  snow,  white  against 
the  radiant  blue,  softened  as  a 
face  is  softened  by  a  smile,  every 
dimple  and  delicate  depression  of 
the  ground  marked  by  a  transpar- 
ent shadow  on  the  snow,  its  sunlit 
whiteness  set  off  by  the  dark  of 
leafless  willows  that  trace  the 
windings  of  the  frozen  creek. 
"  Fair  as  the  snow  of  one  night," 
was  an  old  saying  in  Ireland:  it 
often  comes  into  my  mind  when 
I  look  out  on  a  sunny  morning 
here  after  a  snowy  night.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  new-made,  white 
and  shining,  and  everywhere  the 
wonderful  blue  shadows  are  rest- 
ing or  drifting  over  the  stainless 
valleys.  The  sky  is  a  clear  forget- 
me-not  blue.  The  far-off  line  of 
the  plains  is  sea-blue  against  it. 
Each  hollow  is  pure  cobalt  blue, 
and  each  cloud  passing  above 
sends  a  blue  shadow  gliding  over 
the  earth.  Under  the  log  walls' 
of  the  sheds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  shadow  thrown  on  the 
snow  might  be  painted  in  ultra- 
marine. Perhaps  among  the  mys- 
terious effects  of  colour,  blue  on 
white  has  the  special  property  of 
making  glad  ! — for  all  through  the 
short,  sunny  winter  day  there  is 
a  light  sparkle  and  exhilaration 
in  the  air  which  acts  on  the 
spirits  like  a  charm.  Then  when 
the  time  of  winter  sunset  comes, 
there  is  a  half -hour  of  strange, 
delicate  brilliancy, — a  blush  of 
colour  across  the  snow  like  the 
flush  on  the  leaves  of  the  latest 
monthly  rose,  a  dazzling  whiteness 
along  the  ridges  that  catch  the 
level  rays  of  light,  deepening  into 
a  hundred  tones  of  blue  and  violet 
between  dark  stretches  of  the  leaf- 
less willow  and  cottonwood  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  gleam  like 
the  green  light  of  an  opal  coming 
from  the  ice  that  spreads  upon 
the  overflow  round  the  mouth  of 
a  frozen   water  -  spring.      In   the 


beauty  of  these  winter  sunsets 
there  is  something  curiously  un- 
earthly— partly  by  reason  of  the 
frozen  stillness  in  the  air,  but 
even  more,  I  think,  because  of 
the  mystical  purity  of  those  col- 
ours shining  on  the  snow.  One 
can  compare  them  only  with  the 
light  of  gems  like  the  opal  and 
the  sapphire,  or  the  bands  of  pure 
colour  in  the  rainbow.  Are  there 
fountains  of  these  colours  spring- 
ing in  Paradise,  that  they  always 
seem  to  give  our  eyes  hints  of.  a 
fairer  life? 

Such  are  the  still  days;  but 
then  we  have  wild  weather  here 
in  winter,  and  enough  of  it  too  ! — 
days  when  the  north  wind  blows 
and  the  snow  flies  before  it  as 
nothing  but  snow  before  the  wind 
can  fly,  in  a  blind  white  fury.  All 
the  months  of  winter  are  months 
of  conflict  between  the  north  and 
the  west  winds.  We  watch  the 
powers  of  the  air  fighting  over  us, 
and  feel  as  if  we  lived  in  the  heart 
of  a  myth  of  the  winds.  The  north 
wind  is  the  destroyer ;  when 

"  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  : 
Who  is  able  to  abide  his  frost  ?  " 

While  the  north  wind  blows, 
every  breathing  thing  shrinks  and 
cowers.  The  mere  holding  on  to 
life  is  a  struggle  for  poor  unshel- 
tered animals,  and  the  longer  it 
lasts  the  harder  is  the  struggle, 
and  the  less  their  strength  for  it. 
But  there  comes  a  change  in  the 
air.  Some  night  on  looking  out 
we  see  that  the  clouds  have  rolled 
upwards,  as  if  a  curtain  were  lifted 
in  the  west,  leaving  a  well-defined 
arch  of  clear  sky  with  stars  shining 
in  it.  That  arch  means  that  the 
west  wind,  the  preserver,  is  on 
his  way ;  and  sometimes  we  hear 
his  voice  beforehand  in  a  long, 
distant  roar  among  the  mountains. 
When  next  morning  breaks,  the 
north   wind    has    fled,   overcome. 
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lilac  and  snow.  But  on  the  whole, 
I  think  the  commonest  aspect  of 
the  Bookies  is  also  the  most 
beautiful — that  is,  under  fresh 
fallen  snow  and  in  fall  sunlight. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  even  living 
oat  of  sight  of  them,  as  we  do 
among  the  foothills  here,  we  seem 
to  be  always  conscious  of  the  great 
mountains  so  close  at  hand;  and 
the  constant  sight  of  them  on 
one's  ordinary  rides  and  business 
lends  a  kind  of  splendour  to  our 
days.  In  the  sightless  hours,  too, 
one  sometimes  wakes  aware  of 
them  in  their  far-off  places — 

"  Oh,  straggling  with  the  darkness  all 

the  night, 
And   visited  all    night   by  troops   of 

stars." 

But  now  it  is  time  to  ride  down 
from  "  the  Bidge "  :  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  ridden  up  there  only 
to  look  for  forget-me-nots  in  June. 
So  many  other  lovely  flowers  follow 
the  forget-me-nots  that  the  chief 
difficulty  is  to  name  them ;  and 
that  is  no  trifling  task  when  you 
are  without  botanical  knowledge 
of  your  own,  and  without  books  of 
reference.  I  think  the  flowers  are 
especially  puzzling  here,  because 
many  of  them  are  so  very  like 
some  that  we  know  in  the  old 
country,  and  yet  not  exactly  the 
same.  There  is  one  like  a  white 
violet,  but  it  grows  half  a  foot 
high ;  and  one  with  the  smell  of  a 
bean-flower,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
yellow  lupin ;  and  one  that  behaves 
like  the  little  pimpernel,  but  it  is 
as  large  as  a  buttercup,  and  pure 
coral  colour.  We  call  it  the 
"  coral-flower  "  for  want  of  better 
knowledge.  The  "  soldier  -  lily  " 
was  also  christened  at  home — an 
upright  lily  of  a  splendid  scarlet 
that  flames  through  the  long  grass 
in  June.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
month  of  June  is  the  rose-month. 


Then,  while  prairie  larks  are  piping 
their  short,  sweet  tunes,  the  prairie 
roses  blow  in  their  myriads,  white 
and  pink,  shell  pink,  blush  rose, 
and  deep  carmine.  The  bushes 
are  low  and  thick — they  have  no 
long  sprays  like  the  hedge  roses  at 
home;  but  these  low  rose-thickets 
spread  and  run  wild  over  the 
prairie,  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
trail  you  may  be  driving  on,  till 
the  horses'  feet  soatter  scented 
rose  -leaves  as  they  pass.  The 
scent  is  the  most  perfect  thing 
in  the  world,  very  buoyant,  very 
sweet,  and  just  perceptibly  aro- 
matic. One  little  bowl  of  prairie 
roses  will  scent  a  whole  room,  and 
remain  sweet  after  every  leaf  is 
withered.  So  the  month  of  June 
is  very  sweet  in  the  house.  With 
July  there  generally  arrives  a  flood 
of  blue  and  gold.  Lupins  in  every 
shade  of  blue  stand  thick  up  the 
sides  of  the  coulees.  Blue  asters, 
short  and  daisy-like,  cover  the  bare 
and  half-grassed  places.  Golden 
gaillardias,  dark-centred,  with  bril- 
liant fringes,  shine  like  miniature 
suns  right  and  left,  high  and  low, 
everywhere.  Tortoiseshell  and  sul- 
phur-coloured butterflies,  and  black 
and  little  tiny  blue  ones,  flitter 
about.  Then  come  the  "  harebells 
dim."  Instead  of  being  shy  and 
solitary,  as  they  often  are  at  home, 
they  come  in  their  thousands — in 
their  millions  rather:  acres  of 
harebells  and  the  delicate  blue 
flax  wave  together  in  the  faintest 
breeze,  and  when  the  low  sun 
strikes  over  them,  if  you  happen 
to  be  riding  with  your  face  to  the 
west,  you  see  them  like  countless 
drops  of  light  transparently  twink- 
ling in  the  long  grass.  August 
withers  the  faint  blue  flowers,  but 
brings  instead  the  fireweed  glow- 
ing on  every  hill  and  hollow,  and 
slender  sunflowers  clustering  in 
the   loops   of    the    creek.      These 
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the  poet's  heart.  The  ( Essays  of 
Elia '  were  sent  me  last  spring  in 
two  dainty  green  volumes  by  the 
kind  editor  who  prepared  them 
for  issue  among  the  "  Temple 
Glassies."  I  would  have  him  to 
know  that  never  did  the  tender- 
hearted fun,  the  gleaming,  ex- 
quisite irony  of  Elia  so  play  and 
lighten  in  my  dull  wits  before.  I 
am  sure  the  long,  idle  evenings  by 
the  lamp,  and  the  indoor  atmos- 
phere, helped  in  the  happy  effect. 
Charles  Lamb  should  never  be 
read  save  by  lamplight  and  in 
winter*  We  have  so  many 
summer  authors.  When  the 
weather  was  very  hot  last  August, 
and  the  haymakers  hard  at  work, 
I  used  to  find  great  refreshment 
in  the  shady  side  of  a  big  hay- 
stack, and  Bacon's  *  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.'  That 
cold-hearted,  able  monarch  and 
his  wiles,  as  described  in  easy, 
modulated  English  by  the  cold- 
hearted,  able  historian,  had  an 
agreebly  frigid  effect  that  would 
have  been  simply  wasted  in  winter. 
Nicold  Machiavelli  describes,  some- 
thing in  the  same  cool  way,  the  riots 
of  his  hot  and  foolish  Florentines, 
in  words  that  hit  their  mark  like 
pebbles  delicately  aimed.  He  too 
is  a  summer  author.  But  I  may 
not  transgress  into  the  mazy  paths 
of  literature.  I  only  mean  to  say 
this  much,  that  for  reading  of 
books  and  pleasures  of  the  mind 
in  general,  a  ranche  is  the  choicest 
place  imaginable. 

Still,  to  every  woman  there  is 
something  more  attractive  than 
the  gratifying  of  her  special  tastes, 
sporting,  literary,  or  domestic. 
Every  woman  seeks  her  vocation, 
and,  consciously  or  not,  desires  a 
sphere  in  which  to  reign  and  serve, 
a  place  that  no  one  else  could  fill, 
her  own  niche  among  "the  polished 
corners  of  the  Temple."     Now  the 


greatest  attraction  of  the  West  is 
that  it  offers  such  scope  to  the 
woman  who  really  knows  her 
me'tier  de  femnie. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  social 
and  physical  conditions  can  extend 
their  sway  against  claims  of  in- 
stinct ;  but  we  all  know  that  the 
present  state  of  things  in  England 
is  somewhat  out  of  joint.  Socially 
speaking,  women  are  a  drug  on  the 
market,  simply  from  their  exceed- 
ing numbers.  They  feel  it  too, 
and  try  by  all  kinds  of  curious 
means  to  create  to  themselves  new 
standards  of  value,  of  importance. 
All  this  is  unnatural  and  unpleas- 
ant, and  it  makes  the  change  to  a 
country  where  a  woman  is,  socially 
speaking,  a  thing  of  value  simply 
as  a  woman,  a  very  welcome  change 
indeed.  Of  course  it  may  be  slightly 
demoralising  too,  if  the  woman's 
vanity  should  mislead  her  into 
setting  down  all  the  warmth  of 
her  welcome  and  the  interest  she 
arouses  to  the  credit  of  her  own 
charms,  instead  of  to  the  scarcity 
of  her  species.  But  I  think  the 
most  tough-skinned  vanity  would 
not  secure  her  long  from  feeling 
the  prick  of  an  all  -  surrounding 
criticism  which  addresses  itself  to 
take  note  of  her  work  and  ways 
from  very  unexpected  quarters  and 
from  unfamiliar  points  of  view, 
but  with  a  keenness  of  interest 
really  less  indulgent  than  the  pass- 
ing comment  of  indifference  which 
is  all  we  have  to  expect  at  home. 

I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by 
imagining  certain  women  I  have 
known  set  down  for  a  time  to 
live  and  learn  in  the  North- West. 
Especially  I  should  like  to  trans- 
plant here  one  of  those  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  natural  depravity  of 
man  and  the  born  superiority  of 
woman.  She  would  arrive — the 
woman  I  mean — with  a  high  pur- 
pose, and  very,  very  kind  inten- 
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tions  towards  her  countrymen 
exiled  in  these  wilds.  She  would 
be  all  for  touching  and  softening 
and  civilising  them,  poor  fellows ! 
hardened  and  roughened  as  they 
must  be  by  years  of  hard  work 
among  wild  horny  cattle  and  buck- 
ing horses.  Well,  that  woman 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  learn ; 
and  the  first  of  her  lessons  would 
be,  respect  for  the  primitive  virtues. 
She  has  probably  held  them  very 
light  or  taken  them  almost  for 
granted  hitherto;  courage,  honesty, 
and  sobriety  she  has  supposed  to 
belong  to  every  man  of  her  own 
class  by  nature,  or  at  least  to  cost 
him  nothing  in  their  exercise. 
Give  her  the  object-lesson  of 
young  men  in  this  country  with 
all  the  desires  and  tastes  of  youth, 
and  with  recent  memories  of  a  life 
of  ease,  working  with  a  daily  self- 
denial,  working  hard  and  living 
hard,    cheerfully,    patiently,    and 


courageously,  yet  without  the  least 
notion  that  they  are  in  any  way 
admirable  beings,  and  possibly  it 
may  occur  to  that  superior  woman 
to  ask  herself  if  her  own  life  can 
show  anything  as  worthy  of  honour 
as  this  daily  courage,  industry,  and 
self-denial  %- -if  it  might  not  actu- 
ally profit  by  the  example  of  the 
poor  creature  man  1  How  delight- 
ful it  would  be  to  see  that  woman 
in  the  end  touched  and  softened 
herself,  and  with  a  dawning  colour 
of  modesty  about  her  moral  pre- 
tensions !  In  time  she  might  even 
come  to  revise  some  pretty  theories 
about  the  nature  and  habits  of 
men  which  she  has  taken  on  trust 
from  Mrs  Sarah  Grand  and  her 
like,  to  compare  them  with  living 
examples,  and  let  experience  teach 
her  more  wholesome  views.  That 
were  "a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished." 

Moira  O'Neill. 
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THE  TALE   OF   A   POOR  GENTLEMAN,    AND   THE   LITTLE    WARS   OF    LORN. 

CHAPTER   IX. — INVASION. 


Eight  hours  after  the  beacon 
kindled  on  Dunchuach,  the  enemy 
was  feeling  at  the  heart  of  Argile. 

It  came  out  years  after,  that  one 
Angus  Macalain,  a  Glencoe  man,  a 
branded  robber  off  a  respectable 
Water-of-Duglas  family,  had  guided 
the  main  body  of  the  invaders 
through  the  mountains  of  the  TJr- 
chy  and  into  our  territory.  They 
came  on  in  three  bands,  Alasdair 
MacDonald  and  the  Captain  of 
Clanranald  (as  they  called  John 
MacDonald,  the  beast  —  a  scurvy 
knave !),  separating  at  Accurach  at 
the  forking  of  the  two  glens,  and 
entering  both,  Montrose  himself 
coming  on  the  rear  as  a  support. 
As  if  to  favour  the  people  of  the 
Glens,  a  thaw  came  that  day  with 
rain  and  mist  that  cloaked  them 
largely  from  view  as  they  ran  for 
the  hills  to  shelter  in  the  sheiling 
bothies.  The  ice,  as  I  rode  up  the 
water-side,  home  to  Glen  Shira  to 
gather  some  men  and  dispose  my 
father  safely,  was  breaking  on  the 
surface  of  the  loch  and  roaring  up 
on  the  shore  in  the  incoming  tide. 
It  came  piling  in  layers  in  the 
bays — a  most  wonderful  spectacle ! 
I  could  not  hear  my  horse's  hooves 
for  the  cracking  and  crushing  and 
cannonade  of  it  as  it  flowed  in  on 
a  south  wind  to  the  front  of  the 
Gearran,  giving  the  long  curve  of 
the  land  an  appearance  new  and 
terrible,  filled  as  it  was  far  over 
high -water  mark  with  monstrous 
blocks,  answering  with  groans  and 
cries  to  every  push  of  the  tide. 

I  found  the    glen  wrapped  in 


mist,  the  Gearran  hamlet  empty 
of  people,  Maam,  Kilblaan,  Stuch- 
goy,  and  Ben  Bhuidhe  presenting 
every  aspect  of  desolation.  A  weep- 
ing rain  was  making  sodden  all 
about  my  father's  house  when  I 
galloped  to  the  door,  to  find  him 
and  the  sgalag  the  only  ones  left. 

The  old  man  was  bitter  on  the 
business. 

"  Little  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  to 
see  the  day  when  Glen  Shira  would 
turn  tail  on  an  enemy." 

"Where  are  they?"  I  asked, 
speaking  of  our  absent  followers; 
but  indeed  I  might  have  saved  the 
question,  for  I  knew  before  he  told 
me  they  were  up  in  the  corries  be- 
tween the  mounts,  and  in  the  caves 
of  Glen  Finne. 

He  was  sitting  at  a  fire  that  was 
down  to  its  grey  ash,  a  mournful 
figure  my  heart  was  vexed  to  see. 
Now  and  then  he  would  look  about 
him,  at  the  memorials  of  my  another, 
her  chair  and  her  Irish  Bible  (the 
first  in  the  parish),  and  a  posy  of 
withered  flowers  that  lay  on  a  bowl 
on  a  shelf  where  she  had  placed 
them,  new  cut  and  fresh,  the  day 
she  took  to  her  deathbed.  Her 
wheel,  too,  stood  in  the  corner, 
with  the  thread  snapped  short  in 
the  heck -a  hint,  I  many  times 
thought,  at  the  sundered  interests 
of  life. 

"I  suppose  we  must  be  going 
with  the  rest,"  I  ventured ;  "  there's 
small  sense  in  biding  here  to  be 
butchered." 

He  fell  in  a  rain  of  tears,  fearing 
nor  death  nor  hardship  I  knew,  but 
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beam 'of  the  boat,  when  the  old 
woman  set  np  a  cry  for  an  oe  that 
had  been  forgot  in  the  confusion, 
and  was  now,  likely,  crying  in  the 
solitude  of  the  backlands.  It  was 
the  love-bairn  of  a  dead  mother, 
brought  up  in  the  kindly  Highland 
fashion,  free  of  every  girnel  and 
kail-pot.  Away  skirted  Betty  up 
the  causeway  of  the  Cadger's  Quay, 
and  in  among  the  lanes,  for  the 
little  one,  and  (I  learned  again)  she 
found  her  playing  well  content 
among  puddled  snow,  chattering 
to  herself  in  the  loneliness  of  yon 
war-menaced  town.  And  she  had 
but  snatched  her  up  to  seek  safety 
with  her  in  the  boats  when  the 
full  tide  of  Colkitto'8  robbers  came 
pelting  in  under  the  Arches.  They 
cut  her  off  from  all  access  to  the 
boats  by  that  way,  so  she  turned 
and  made  for  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  hoping  to  hail  in  her  father's 
skiff  when  he  had  put  far  enough 
off  shore  to  see  round  the  point  and 
into  the  second  bay. 

We  had  but  time  to  shout  her 
apparent  project  to  her  father,  when 
we  found  ourselves  fighting  hand- 
to-hand  against  the  Irish  gentry  in 
trews.  This  was  no  market-day 
brawl,  but  a  stark  assault-at-arms. 
All  in  the  sound  of  a  high  wind, 
broken  now  and  then  with  a  rain 
blattering  even-down,  and  soaking 
through  tartan  and  do  dubh,  we  at 
it  for  dear  life.  Of  us  Clan  Camp- 
bell people,  gentrice  and  common- 
ers, and  so  many  of  the  Lowland 
mechanics  of  the  place  as  were  left 
behind,  there  would  be  something 
less  than  two  hundred,  for  the  men 
who  had  come  up  the  loch-side  to 
the  summon  of  the  beacons  returned 
the  way  they  came  when  they  found 
MacCailein  gone,  and  hurried  to 
the  saving  of  wife  and  bairn.  We 
were  all  well  armed  with  fusil  and 
sword,  and  in  that  we  had  some 
advantage  of  the  caterans  bearing 
down  on  us ;  for  they  had,  for  t\m 


main  part,  but  rusty  matchlocks, 
pikes,  billhooks — even  bows  and 
arrows,  antique  enough  contrivance 
for  a  time  of  civilised  war!  But 
they  had  hunger  and  hate  for  their 
backers,  good  guidance  in  their  own 
savage  fashion  from  MacDonald, 
and  we  were  fighting  on  a  half 
heart,  a  body  never  trained  to- 
gether, and  stupid  to  the  word  of 
command. 

From  the  first,  John  took  the 
head  of  our  poor  defence.  He  was 
duine-uasail  enough,  and  he  had, 
notoriously,  the  skill  that  earned 
him  the  honour,  even  over  myself 
(in  some  degree),  and  certainly  over 
Sir  Donald. 

The  town-head  fronted  the  upper 
bay,  and  between  it  and  the  grind- 
ing ice  on  the  shore  lay  a  broad 
track  of  what  might  be  called  es- 
planade, presenting  ample  space  for 
our  rencontre. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  John,  pick- 
ing off  a  man  with  the  first  shot 
from  a  silver-butted  tag  he  pulled 
out  of  his  waist-belt  at  the  onset, 
"  and  with  your  leave,  Sir  JJonaM 
(trusting  you  to  put  pluck  in  these 
Low  Country  shopkeepers),  it's 
Inneraora  or  Ifrinn  for  us  this  time. 
Give  them  cold  steel,  and  never  an 
inch  of  arm-room  for  their  bills  ! " 

Forgotten  were  the  boats,  behind 
lay  all  our  loves  and  fortune*-  wa* 
ever  Highland  heart  but  *w*\Uj\ 
on  such  a  timet  Sturdy  \>Wk  w\ 
hairy  scamps  the  Irian  -  n*v*t  f  ;** 
man  boor  so  inelegant- but  y**»/> 
mous  in  their  rs>mny*.  %*/**  H^tu 
score  of  them  ran  \u  *ti>  n*  %\*tn*i>/S* 
the  Arches.  Onr  Uv\*  hwl  lr>t  >//** 
shot  from  the  tun*k*A*t  t\*u  ihi/, 
them  with  th*  *ittk  *tA  kwwi. 

"  Montr'j*4  I  M//r#M'/«*  ! "  w*/i 
the  enemy,  *y*r#  **\*xu  tL*  M/^yj 
Kindred  at  tfc*  tk/*j/fJ*;  ±iA  ttaty 
twiAted  t//  %it*  \*ih  *4  Uj*  kbitx. 

Wd  tft  it  t/h  ftuy  fight,  bn  i*u>*  a 
%ml"*iM    I'fAjctttMiA,    **>d    h*    wa* 
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endowed  with  a  cave  or  two  where 
we  knew  we  were  safe  of  a  sanctu- 
ary if  it  came  to  the  worst,  and  the 
Athole  men  ran  at  our  heels.  It 
welcomed  us  from  the  rumour  of 
battle  with  a  most  salving  peace. 
Under  the  high  fir  and  oak  we 
walked  in  a  still  and  scented  air, 
aisles  lay  about  and  deep  recesses, 
the  wind  sang  in  the  tops  and  in 
the  vistas  of  the  trees,  so  that  it 
minded  one  of  Catholic  kirks  fre- 
quented otherwhere.  We  sped  up 
by  the  quarries  and  through  Eas-a- 
chosain  (that  little*  glen  so  full  of 
fondest  memorials  for  all  that  have 
loved  and  wandered),  and  found  our 
first  resting-place  in  a  cunning  little 
hold  on  an  eminence  looking  down 
on  the  road  that  ran  from  the  town 
to  Coillebhraid  mines.  Below  us 
the  hillside  dipped  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  in  a  sharp  slant  bushed 
over  with  young  darach  wood ;  be- 
hind us  hung  a  tremendous  rock 
that  few  standing  upon  would  think 
had  a  hollow  heart.  Here  was  our 
refuge,  and  the  dry  and  stoury  alleys 
of  the  fir-wood  we  had  traversed 
gave  no  clue  of  our  track  to  them 
that  might  hunt  us. 

We  made  a  fire  whose  smoke 
curled  out  at  the  back  of  the  cave 
into  a  linn  at  the  bottom  of  a  fall 
the  Fisherland  burn  has  here,  and 
had  there  been  any  to  see  the  reek 
they  would  have  thought  it  but  the 
finer  spray  of  the  thawed  water  ris- 
ing among  the  melting  ice-lances. 
We  made,  too,  couches  of  fir- 
branches — the  springiest  and  most 
wholesome  of  beds  in  lieu  of  heather  ' 
or  gall,  and  laid  down  our  weari- 
ness as  a  soldier  would  relinquish 
his  knapsack,  after  John  Splendid 
had  bandaged  my  wounded  shoulder. 

In  the  cave  of  Eas-a-chosain  we 
lay  for  more  days  than  I  kept  count 
of,  I  immovable,  fevered  with  my 
wound,  Sir  Donald  my  nurse,  and 
John  Splendid  my  provider.  They 
kept  keen  scrutiny  on  the  road  be- 


low, where  sometimes  they  could 
see  the  invaders  passing  in  bands 
in  their  search  for  scattered  town- 
ships or  crofts. 

On  the  second  night  John  ven- 
tured into  the  edge  of  the  town  to 
see  how  fared  Inneraora  and  to  seek 
provand.  He  found  the  place  like 
a  fiery  cross — burned  to  char  at  the 
ends,  and  only  the  mid  of  it — the 
solid  Tolbooth  and  the  gentle  houses 
— left  to  hint  its  ancient  pregnancy. 
A  corps  of  Irish  had  it  in  charge 
while  their  comrades  scoured  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
dusk  John  had  an  easy  task  to  find 
brandy  in  the  cellars  of  Craignure 
(the  invaders  never  thought  of  seek- 
ing a  cellar  for  anything  more 
warming  than  peats),  a  boll  of  meal 
in  handfuls  here  and  there  among 
the  meal-girnels  of  the  commoner 
houses  that  lay  open  to  the  night, 
smelling  of  stale  hearth-fires,  and 
harried. 

To  get  fresh  meat  was  a  matter 
even  easier,  though  our  guns  we 
dare  not  be  using,  for  there  were 
blue  hares  to  snare,  and  they  who 
have  not  taken  fingers  to  a  roasted 
haunch  of  badger  harried  out  of  his 
hiding  with  a  club  have  fine  feeding 
yet  to  try.  The  good  Gaelic  soldier 
will  eat,  sweetly,  crowdy  made  in 
his  brogue — how  much  better  off 
were  we  with  the  stout  and  well- 
fired  oaten  cakes  that  this  Highland 
gentleman  made  on  the  flagstone  in 
front  of  our  cave-fire  ! 

Never  had  a  wounded  warrior  a 
more  rapid  healing  than  I.  "  Rui- 
gidh  an  ro-ghiullach  air  an  ro- 
ghalar" — good  nursing  will  over- 
come the  worst  disease,  as  our  an- 
tique proverb  says ;  and  I  had  the 
best  of  nursing  and  but  a  baggage- 
master's  wound  after  all.  By  the 
second  week  I  was  hale  and  hearty. 
We  were  not  uncomfortable  in  our 
forest  sanctuary ;  we  were  well 
warmed  by  the  perfumed  roots  of 
the    candle -fir;    John    Splendid's 
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at  the  edge  and  threw  him  among 
us  in  a  different  fashion  from  that 
we  had  looked  for. 

My  fingers  were  on  his  throat 
before  I  saw  that  we  had  for  our 
visitor  none  other  than  young  Mac- 
Lachlan. 

He  had  his  sgian  dubh  almost  at 
my  stomach  before  our  mutual  rec- 
ognition saved  the  situation. 

"You're  a  great  stranger,"  said 
John  Splendid,  with  a  fine  pretence 
at  more  coolness  than  he  felt,  "  and 
yet  I  thought  Cowal  side  would  be 
more  to  your  fancy  than  real  Argile 
in  this  vexatious  time." 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  was  on  Cowal 
side  now ! "  said  the  lad,  ruefully. 
"  At  this  minute  I  wouldn't  give  a 
finger-length  of  the  Loch  Eck  road 
for  the  whole  of  this  rich  strath." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  were  forced 
over  here,"  I  commented. 
>  /'As  well  here  in  one  way  as 
another,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you 
are  unaware  that  Montrose  and 
MacDonald  have  overrun  the  whole 
country.  They  have  sacked  and 
burned  the  greater  part  of  Cowal ; 
they  have  gone  down  as  far  as 
Knapdale.  I  could  have  been  in 
safety  with  my  own  people  (and 
the  bulk  of  your  Inneraora  people 
too)  by  going  to  Bute  or  Dunbarton, 
but  I  could  hardly  do  that  with 
my  kinsfolk  still  hereabouts  in 
difficulties." 

"  Where,  where  t "  I  cried ;  "  and 
who  do  you  mean  ? " 

He  coughed  in  a  sort  of  confu- 
sion, I  could  see,  and  said  he  spoke 
of  the  Provost  and  his  family. 

"  But  the  Provost's  gone,  man  ! " 
said  I,  "  and  his  family  too." 

"My  cousin  Betty  is  not  gone 
among  them,"  said  he;  "she's  either 
in  the  castle  yonder — and  I  hope  to 
God  she  is — or  a  prisoner  to  the 

MacDonalds,  or " 

I  "The  Worst  Curse  on  their 
tribe ! "  cried  John  Splendid,  in  a 
fervour. 


Betty,  it  seemed,  from  a  narrative 
that  gave  me  a  stound  of  anguish, 
had  never  managed  to  join  her 
father  in  the  boats  going  over  to 
Cowal  the  day  the  MacDonalds 
attacked  the  town.  Terror  had 
seemingly  sent  her,  carrying  the 
child,  away  behind  the  town;  for 
though  her  father  and  others  had 
put  ashore  again  at  the  south  bay, 
they  could  not  see  her,  and  she 
was  still  unfound  when  the  triumph 
of  the  invader  made  flight  needful 
again. 

"Her  father  would  have  bided 
too,"  said  MacLachlan,  "  but  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  she  found 
the  safety  of  the  castle.  Lying  off 
the  quay  when  the  fight  was  on, 
some  of  the  people  in  the  other 
boats  saw  a  woman  with  a  bundle 
run  up  the  riverside  to  the  back  of 
the  castle  garden,  and  there  was 
still  time  to  get  over  the  draw-brig 
then." 

MacLachlan  himself  had  come 
round  by  the  head  of  the  loch,  and 
by  going  through  the  Barrabhreac 
wood  and  over  the  shoulder  of  Dun- 
torval,  had  taken  Inneraora  on  the 
rear  flank.  He  had  lived  several 
days  in  a  bothy  above  the  Beannan 
on  High  Balantyre,  and,  like  our- 
selves, depended  on  his  foraging 
upon  the  night  and  the  luck  of  the 
woods. 

We  lay  among  the  whins  and 
bramble  undisturbed  till  the  dusk 
came  on.  The  rain  had  stopped,  a 
few  stars  sedately  decked  the  sky. 
Bursts  of  laughing,  the  cries  of 
comrades,  bits  of  song,  came  on  the 
air  from  the  town  where  the  Irish 
caroused.  At  last  between  tw  awl 
Dnnchuach  there  seenwl  to  )m 
nothing  to  prevent  us  venturing  tm 
if  the  bridge  wa*  dear, 

"If  not,"  *aid  Mr  1***14.  "h*tS* 
a  doomed  <A4  man,  f//t  J  *n//w  nn 

"ThWs  F/JinWgb  thf  ym> 
and  a  ^eniJemW*  wiu/Alb/u  !"  «*J4 
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CHAPTER   XI. — ON   BENS   OF  WAR. 


This  mount  of  Dunchuach,  on 
which  we  now  found  ourselves 
ensconced,  rises  in  a  cone  shape  to 
a  height  of  about  eight  hundred 
feet,  its  bottom  being  but  a  matter 
of  a  quarter -mile  from  the  castle 
door.  It  is  wooded  to  the  very 
nose,  almost,  except  for  the  precip- 
itous 8gornach  or  scaur,  that,  seen 
from  a  distance,  looks  like  a  red 
wound  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
fort,  a  square  tower  of  extraordin- 
arily stout  masonry,  with  an  emin- 
ent roof,  had  a  sconce  with  escarp- 
ment round  it,  placed  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  summit.  Immediately 
behind  Dunchuach  is  Duntorvil, 
its  twin  peak,  that,  at  less  distance 
than  a  shout  will  carry,  lifts  a 
hundred  feet  higher  on  the  north. 
The  two  hills  make,  indeed,  but 
one,  in  a  manner  of  talking,  except 
for  this  hundred  feet  of  a  hollow 
worn  by  a  burn  lost  midway  in 
long  sour  grasses.  It  had  always 
been  a  surprise  to  me  that  Argile's 
grandfather,  when  he  set  the  fort 
on  the  hill,  chose  the  lower  of  the 
two  eminences,  contrary  to  all  good 
guidance  of  war.  But  if  he  had 
not  full  domination  on  Dunchuach, 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  a  fine  prospect. 
I  think,  in  all  my  time,  I  have 
never  witnessed  a  more  pleasing 
scene  than  ever  presents  itself  in 
clear  weather  from  the  brow  of  this 
peak.  Loch  Finne  —  less,  as  the 
whim  of  the  fancy  might  have  it, 
a  loch  than  a  noble  river  —  runs 
south  in  a  placid  band ;  the  Cowal 
hills  rise  high  on  the  left,  bare  but 
of  heather  and  gall ;  in  front  Argile, 
green  with  the  forest  of  Creag  Dubh, 
where  the  stag  bays  in  the  gloam- 
ing. For  miles  behind  the  town 
and  castle  lies  a  plain,  flat  and 
rich,  growing  the  most  lush  crops. 
The  town  itself,  that  one  could 
almost   throw   a  stone    down   on, 


looks  like  a  child's  toy.  And  away 
to  the  north  and  west  the  abundant 
hills,  rising  higher  and  higher — 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  spots 
of  moor  loch. 

The  fort  this  night  was  held  by 
a  hundred  men  of  the  body  called 
the  Marquis  his  Halberdiers,  a 
corps  of  antique  heroes  whose 
weapon  for  ordinary  was  the  Loch- 
aber  tuagh  or  axe,  a  pretty  instru- 
ment on  a  parade  of  state,  but 
small  use,  even  at  close  quar- 
ters, with  an  enemy.  They  had 
skill  of  artillery,  however,  and  few 
of  them  but  had  a  Highlander's 
training  in  the  use  of  the  broad- 
sword. Besides  two  culverins 
mounted  on  the  less  precipitous 
side  of  the  hill  —  which  was  the 
way  we  came  —  they  had  smaller 
firearms  in  galore  on  the  sconce, 
and  many  kegs  of  powder  disposed 
in  a  recess  or  magazine  at  the  base 
of  the  tower.  To  the  east  of  the 
tower  itself,  and  within  the  wall  of 
the  fort  (where  now  is  but  an  old 
haw-tree),  was  a  governor's  house 
perched  on  the  sheer  lip  of  the  hill, 
so  that,  looking  out  at  its  win- 
dow, one  could  spit  farther  than 
a  musket-ball  would  carry  on  the 
level. 

We  were  no  sooner  in  than  Mac- 
Lachlan  was  scenting  round  and 
into  this  little  house.  He  came 
out  crestfallen,  and  went  over  to 
the  group  of  halberdiers,  who  were 
noisily  telling  their  story  to  myself 
and  Splendid. 

"  Are  no  people  here  but  men  ? " 
he  asked  Para  Mor,  who  was  ser- 
geant of  the  company,  and  to  all 
appearance  in  charge  of  the  place. 

He  caught  me  looking  at  him  in 
some  wonder,  and  felt  bound,  seem- 
ingly, to  explain  himself. 

"I  had  half  the  hope,"  said  he, 
"  that  my  cousin  had  come  here ; 
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Para  Mor's  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  the  only  living  person  to  see 
when  we  looked  into  the  gut,  and 
he  was  too  little  that  way  to  say 
much  about.  Para  had  fired  for 
the  head,  but  struck  lower,  so  that 
the  scout  writhed  to  his  end  with 
a  red-hot  coal  among  his  last  morn- 
ing's viands. 

Long  after,  it  would  come  back 
to  me,  the  oddity  of  that  spectacle 
in  the  hollow — a  man  in  a  red  fealr 
dag,  with  his  hide-covered  buckler 
grotesquely  flailing  the  grass,  he, 
in  the  Gaelic  custom,  making  a  great 
moan  about  his  end,  and  a  pair  of 
bickering  rooks  cawing  away  heart- 
ily as  if  it  was  no  more  than  a  sheep 
in  the  throes  of  braxy. 

After  a  little  the  moan  of  the 
MacDonald  stopped,  the  crows 
slanted  down  to  the  loch -side, 
stillness  came  over  the  place.  We 
talked  in  whispers,  sped  about  the 
walls  on  the  tiptoes  of  our  brogues, 
and  peered  wonderingly  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  Long  we 
waited  and  wearily,  and  by-and-by 
who  came  out  high  on  the  shoulder 
of  Dantorvil  but  a  band  of  the 
enemy,  marching  in  good  order 
for  the  summit  of  that  paramount 
peak! 

"I  hope  to  God  they  have  no 
large  pieces  with  them  yonder,"  said 
John ;  "  for  they'll  have  a  coign 
there  to  give  us  trouble  if  once 
they  get  mother  of  muskets  in 
train." 

But,  fortunately  for  us,  no  artil- 
lery ever  came  to  Duntorvil. 

Fully  two  hundred  of  the  enemy 
massed  on  the  hill,  commanded  by 
a  squat  officer  in  breeks  and  wear- 
ing a  peruke  Anglich,  that  went 
oddly  with  his  tartan  plaid.  He 
was  the  Master  of  Clanranald,  we 
learned  anon,  a  cunning  person, 
whose  aim  was  to  avail  himself  of 
the  impetuousness  of  the  kilts  he 
had  in  his  corps.  Gaels  on  the 
attack,  as  he  knew,  are  omnipotent 


as  God's  thunderbolts :  give  them  a 
running  start  at  a  foe,  with  no 
waiting,  and  they  might  carry  the 
gates  of  hell  against  the  Worst 
One  and  all  his  clan ;  on  a  stand- 
ing defence  where  coolness  and  dis- 
cipline are  wanted  they  have  less 
splendid  virtues.  Clanranald  was 
well  aware  that  to  take  his  regiment 
all  into  the  hollow  where  his  scout 
was  stiffening  was  not  only  to  expose 
them  to  the  fire  of  the  fort  without 
giving  them  any  chance  of  quick 
reply,  but  to  begin  the  siege  off 
anything  but  the  bounding  shoe- 
sole  the  Highlander  has  the  natural 
genius  for.  What  he  devised  was 
to  try  musketry  at  long  range  (and, 
to  shorten  my  tale,  that  failed),  then 
charge  down  the  one  summit,  over 
the  rushy  gut,  and  up  the  side  of 
Dunchuach,  disconcerting  our  aim 
and  bringing  his  men  in  on  their 
courageous  heat. 

We  ran  back  our  pieces  through 
the  gorge  of  the  bastions,  wheeled 
them  in  on  the  terre-plein  back 
from  the  wall,  and  cocked  them 
higher  on  their  trunnions  to  get 
them  in  train  for  the  opposite  peak. 

"  Boom ! "  went  the  first  gun,  and 
a  bit  of  brown  earth  spat  up  to  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  low  by  a  dozen 
paces. 

A  silly  patter  of  poor  musketry 
made  answer,  but  their  bullets 
might  as  well  have  been  aimed  at 
snipe  for  all  the  difference  it  made 
to  us  :  they  came  short  or  spattered 
against  our  wall.  We  could  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  foe,  and  saw 
their  confusion  as  our  third  gun 
sent  its  message  into  the  very  heart 
of  them. 

Then  they  charged  Dunchuach. 

Our  artillery  lost  its  value,  and 
we  met  them  with  fusil  and  caliver. 

They  came  on  in  a  sort  of  echelon 
of  four  companies,  close  ordered, 
and  not  as  a  more  skilly  commander 
would  make  them,  and  the  leading 
company  took  the  right.    The  rushy 
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CAMBRIDGE:    BY    AN    OXONIAN. 


Cambridge,  like  Rome  and 
Jerusalem,  is  one  of  those  places 
about  which  it  is  better  not  to 
form  an  opinion  hastily  or  by  the 
vague  impressions  of  a  single  visit, 
especially  if  that  first  visit  occurs 
on  a  dark  and  damp  afternoon  in 
November.  Nothing  can  then  be 
more  dreary  than  the  place  and 
its  surroundings.  The  stranger 
alights  on  the  single  platform 
of  what  is  probably  the  coldest, 
noisiest,  and  most  crowded  station 
in  England,  amidst  a  wilderness 
of  luggage,  milk -cans,  and  be- 
wildered passengers,  where  Babel 
seems  to  be  loudly  contending 
with  Chaos.  Then,  after  fighting 
his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
rescuing  his  portmanteau,  he  is 
driven  along  the  dingy  thorough- 
fare which  begins  with  the  Hills 
Road,  and  ends  heaven  knows 
where,  and  is  by  many  degrees 
longer  and  more  unlovely  than 
Wimpole  Street  itself.  Possibly 
he  may  be  bound  for  the  Newnham 
Backs,  in  which  case  the  driver 
will  take  a  short  cut,  and  he  will 
decide,  as  some  one  else  did,  that 
"  the  whole  place  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  dancing  to  Amphion's  music 
and  he  had  left  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  complicated  figure."  As 
his  hansom  plunges  through  a 
labyrinth  of  tortuous  streets,  he 
here  and  there  gets  glimpses  of 
grey  turrets  and  mediaeval  arch- 
ways. These  clearly  are  the  Col- 
leges, which,  "as  if  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  town,  retire  from 
the  street  altogether,  showing  to 
the  passers-by  only  their  ugliest 
wall  and  smallest  shabbiest  gate." 
Or  possibly  he  may  be  lunching  at 
King's,  when  from  his  host's  win- 
dows he  probably  gets  his  first 
view  of  the  far-famed  "Backs." 
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They  would  doubtless  be  charming 
enough  under  more  cheerful  cir- 
cumstances, but,  seen  through  the 
fog  on  this  dull  autumn  day,  the 
landscape  is  blurred,  smeared,  and 
indistinct,  like  "  a  bad  drawing 
in  charcoal  which  some  one  has 
rubbed  with  his  sleeve" — a  vista 
of  dripping  trees  and  decaying 
vegetation,  bordering  a  stream 
dark  and  forbidding  as  Cocytus 
itself.  A  few  melancholy  figures 
are  seen  wandering  along  the  bank, 
like  ghosts  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Styx — 

"The  lank -eared  phantoms  of  black- 
weeded  pools." 

Not  even  an  excellent  lunch  or  the 
charming  conversation  of  the  most 
debonnair  of  Senior  Fellows  can 
altogether  dispel  the  gloom  and 
depression  caused  by  the  dismal 
weather ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  as  our  visitor  is  escorted 
from  one  college  to  another,  he 
indulges  in  sarcastic  and  depreci- 
ating comments  on  all  he  sees. 
The  great  quadrangle  at  Trinity, 
which  his  guide  complacently  in- 
forms him  is  the  largest  enclosed 
court  in  Europe,  reminds  him  of  a 
barrack  square  with  a  drinking- 
fountain  in  the  middle.  The  grand 
chapel  at  King's  only  accentuates 
the  portentous  ugliness  of  the  Fel- 
lows' Buildings,  and  the  tawdry 
cupola  of  the  debased  Gothic 
screen  opposite.  The  interior  of 
the  Senate-house  is  (he  thinks)  a 
miserable  contrast  to  the  glories 
of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  The 
Debating  Hall  at  the  Unioji  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Mormon 
tabernacle,  and  he  considers  the 
lavatories  the  only  really  good 
thing  in  the  building.  The  streets 
are  like  by-lanes  in  Shored  itch  or 
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Library  of  Trinity.  Except  per- 
haps the  garden-front  at  John's, 
and  the  Walks  at  Magdalen,  Ox- 
ford has  nothing  that  can  rival 
these.  Again,  while  it  is  true 
that  at  Oxford  there  are  some 
charming  points  of  view  in  the 
neighbourhood  —  the  hill  above 
Hinksey,  Shotover,  and  Godstowe 
— it  unfortunately  happens  that 
to  reach  these  points  you  have  to 
thread  the  dingy  purlieus  of  St 
Clement's,  or  the  slums  below  St 
Aldate's,  or  the  no  less  offensive 
by-lanes  of  "Mesopotamia."  But 
at  Cambridge  you  start  at  once 
among  the  trees,  and  may  walk 
in  the  summer-time  for  miles  along 
leafy  avenues — past  the  Botanical 
Gardens  by  Trumping  ton,  with 
its  memories  of  Chaucer  and  the 
famous  Mill,  through  Granchester 
with  its  old-fashioned  red -tiled 
cottages  and  snug  gardens,  and 
back  along  the  footway  through 
the  meadows  by  the  upper  river, 
fringed  with  reeds,  pollarded  wil- 
lows, and  white  poplars,  to  Newn- 
ham  and  the  King's  Mill.  Or 
again,  striking  out  in  another 
direction,  you  may  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  Mr  Pepys,  who,  after  a 
glass  of  ale  at  the  Buttery  of 
Magdalene — 

"  Thence  giving  the  fellow  some- 
thing, away  we  walked  to  Chesterton 
to  see  our  old  walk,  and  then  into  the 
Church,  the  bells  ringing,  and  saw 
the  place  I  used  to  sit  in,  and  so  to 
the  Ferry  and  ferried  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  walked  with  great 
pleasure,  the  river  being  mighty  high 
by  Barnwell  Abbey  ;  and  so  by  Jesus 
College  to  the  town,  and  so  to  our 
quarters  and  to  supper." 

Jesus  College,  which  has  just 
been  mentioned,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  University  are 
hidden  away  in  a  back  street ; 
for   certainly    strangers    ignorant 


of  the  locality  would  never  guess 
that  beyond  the  commonplace 
houses  of  Jesus  Lane — approached 
by  a  narrow  passage  between  high 
walls  —  there  is  a  large  college, 
perfect  and  complete  in  all  its 
surroundings,  with  a  fine  gate- 
tower  of  red  brick,  picturesque  ivy- 
clad  buildings  in  the  first  court, 
a  cloister,  and  a  new  building, 
well  in  keeping  with  the  rest, 
which  for  once  justifies  Water- 
house's  claims  to  be  a  practical 
architect.  0  si  sic  omnia  /  And 
lastly,  there  is  the  grand  chapel — 
judiciously  restored — the  ancient 
church  of  St  Rhadegund's  nun- 
nery. This  college,  so  secluded,  so 
isolated,  yet  so  perfect  in  itself,  with 
its  Close,  its  Grove,  its  gardens 
opening  on  to  the  broad  stretch 
of  Midsummer  Common,  impresses 
and  strikes  us — partly  because  it 
comes  as  a  surprise  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  corner,  and  partly  be- 
cause its  very  solitude  and  seclu- 
sion give  it  an  additional  charm 
as  a  home  of  ancient  peace.  It 
does  credit  to  James  I.'s  taste, 
that  while  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  pray  at  King's  and  dine 
at  Trinity  (and  small  blame  to 
him),  it  was  at  Jesus  where  he 
would  have  chosen  to  study  and 
sleep. 

Jesus  has  been  the  home  of 
many  famous  men — Cranmer  the 
Bishop,  Harvey  the  great  phy- 
sician, and  Coleridge  the  meta- 
physical poet ;  but  assuredly  its 
greatest  man  in  these  latter  days 
was  the  Dean  of  Deans — u  Morgan 
Ruf  us,"  as  he  was  popularly  called. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  deans 
of  many  types  and  varieties — just 
deans  and  unjust  deans,  senior 
deans  and  junior  deans,  and  so 
forth ;  but  to  compare  any  one 
of  them  with  the  Dean  of  Jesus 
would  be  a  worse  solecism  than 
comparing  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith with  Alexander  the  Great. 
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once  sent  a  deputation  to  con- 
gratulate William  III.  on  his 
coronation.  Queen  Anne  visited 
Trinity  and  knighted  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  and  when  George  I.  in 
his  turn  came  over  from  Hanover, 
Cambridge  sent  up  a  loyal  address, 
to  which  his  Majesty  responded 
by  a  handsome  present  of  books ; 
but  in  Oxford,  with  a  devotion 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  health 
of  the  "  King  over  the  water  "  was 
still  drunk  in  the  Common  Rooms 
long  after  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  the  history  or  archi- 
tecture of  the  University,  still  less 
upon  the  intricate  question  of  the 
Schools  and  the  Tripos.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  these  subjects 
in  detail  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
excellent  account  in  Murray's 
handbook  ;  to  Cooper's  '  Annals  ' ; 
to  Mr  J.  W.  Clark's  capital  little 
volume  on  c  Cambridge ' ;  to  the 
monumental  history  of  Messrs 
Wilkins  and  Clark ;  or  to  Mr 
Atkinson's  beautifully  illustrated 
resume  of  all  that  is  best  worth 
reading  in  previous  histories. 
Nothing  is  attempted  in  these 
pages  beyond  giving  a  few  general 
impressions  of  the  University  in 
its  lighter  aspects ;  but  even  these 
fugitive  notes,  these  obiter  dicta 
of  a  stranger  within  the  gates,  are 
necessarily  vague  and  superficial ; 
and  there  is  even  a  risk  of  their 
being  thought  trivial,  if  not  flip- 
pant, by  the  more  serious  student 
of  university  history.  However, 
a  "  little  judicious  levity "  some- 
times serves  to  lighten  a  grave 
and  almost  solemn  subject,  and 
we  may  begin  by  an  impertinent 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  certain 
cabalistic  phrases  which  usually 
bewilder  the  ingenuous  stranger. 
That  ingenious  foreigner,  Count 
Smorltork,  wrote  in  his  notebook 


that  "the  word  Pol  tics  surprises 
by  himself " ;  but  the  word  "  Tri- 
pos "  surprises  us  a  good  deal  more. 
Messrs  Mullinger,  Wordsworth, 
and  other  painstaking  but  tedious 
antiquaries,  explain  that  it  was 
originally  the  three-legged  stool  on 
which  the  candidate  for  honours 
sat  and  spouted  bad  Latin  to  all 
comers  and  abused  the  Proctors. 
And  either  because  he  had  sat 
there  so  long  or  because  the 
authorities  got  slightly  "  mixed," 
they  confused  the  man  with  his 
tripod,  and  called  him  "  Tripos  " — 
as  if  one  was  to  call  Mr  Speaker 
"Chair,"  or  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor "Woolsack."  And  what  is 
Wrangler  1  Of  course  it  is  a  man 
who  wrangles,  and  the  Senior 
Wrangler  was  (and  is  sometimes 
still)  the  schoolman  who  had  the 
loudest  tongue  and  the  greatest 
command  of  bad  language  in  the 
University ;  indeed,  for  anything 
to  the  contrary  we  can  gather  from 
the  name  itself,  it  might  have  been 
a  mediaeval  Betsy  Prigg.  The 
"  Prevaricator,"  again  (another 
archaism),  seems  to  have  been  the 
Wrangler's  first  cousin,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wordsworth  was 
so  called  for  having  crooked  legs. 
But  how  did  his  legs  become 
crooked,  or  what  connection  had 
they  with  the  Tripos?  Possibly 
the  other  wranglers  had  been  play- 
ing Rugby  football  with  them,  or 
he  may  have  suffered  anchylosis 
of  the  joints  by  sitting  too  long 
on  the  three-legged  stool.  Then 
one  might  ask,  Why  do  they  call 
the  place  where  the  Dons  drink 
wine  after  hall  a  "Combination- 
room  "  ?  Men  usually  "  combine  " 
for  some  illicit  or  nefarious  pur- 
pose, such  as  hatching  a  plot, 
blowing  up  a  Czar,  or  wrecking 
some  valuable  industry ;  but  they 
do  not  "  combine  "  to  drink  port 
unless  they  mean  to  drink  three 
bottles   apiece  and   then   decamp 
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or  Newmarket ;  or  if  he  misses  the 
last  train  back,  he  may  tell  the 
Dean  a  rigmarole  story  which  does 
credit  to  his  powers  of  invention. 
But  such  excuses  are  mere  f aeons 
de  parler ;  they  are  offered  (and 
usually  accepted)  rather  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Mr  Stevenson's 
young  man  offered  his  cream  tarts 
— "  in  the  spirit  of  mockery  " — 
than  as  serious  statements  of  fact. 
But  as  to  deliberate  falsehood,* 
duplicity,  and  betrayal  of  one's 
familiar  friend — well,  if  we  may 
resort  to  slang,  an  undergraduate 
"is  not  built  that  way."  His 
faults  —  such  as  they  are  —  are 
rather  those  of  that  charming  pro- 
digal, Charles  Surface,  than  of  his 
brother  the  smooth-faced  villain 
Joseph.  He  would  be  as  likely  as 
not  to  sell  the  family  portraits,  if 
he  had  any  and  wanted  cash,  and 
be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
to  get  rid  of  their  "d d  dis- 
inheriting countenances,"  but  he 
would  be  equally  ready  to  share 
the  proceeds  with  a  friend  or  send 
a  hundred  guineas  (as  Charles  did) 
to  some  unknown  poor  relation. 

In  'The  Babe,  B.A.,'  Mr  Benson 
has  given  us  a  clever  and  amusing 
sketch  of  modern  Cambridge  life. 
The  characters  are  healthy  and 
wholesome,  but  are  far  too  clever 
to  be  met  with  in  real  life.  There 
are  lads  of  talent  and  men  of  in- 
tellect, no  doubt,  at  King's  and 
Trinity,  where  good  talk  as  well 
as  epigrams  and  repartees  are  not 
unknown ;  but  not  even  a  Person 
or  a  Shilleto  or  the  most  brilliant 
talker  in  London  society  could 
keep  up  a  running  fire  of  wit  and 
irony,  chaff  and  badinage,  as  do 
"the  Babe"  and  his  friend  "Mr 
Stewart,"  who  may — or  may  not — 
be  a  portrait  from  life.  The  'fact 
is,  that  Mr  Benson  has  condensed 
in  a  few  chapters  all  the  bon  mots 
and  clever  sayings  that  he  heard 
in  his  four  years'  residence.     The 


average  undergraduate  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  abstractions, 
whether  in  art  or  politics,  still  less 
does  he  deal  in  epigrams ;  his  con- 
versation is  purely  personal  and 
topical,  chiefly  about  himself,  his 
friends  and  their  feats  of  strength, 
the  Boat  or  the  Association  Cup, 
the  Dean  or  the  "  Proggins."  In- 
deed the  following  extract,  which 
we  have  taken  almost  haphazard 
from  a  back  number  of  the  'Granta,1 
very  fairly  represents  it : — 

"1st  Average  Undergraduate.  Who 
was  that  you  nodded  to  just  now, 
Dicky  ? 

"2nd  A.   U.  Oh,  that  was  Gilson. 

He's  captain  of  our  Rugby  team  ;  an 

extraordinary  chap.     Nothing  seems 

to  tire  him.     Why,  yesterday,  after 

playing  footer  like  a  black,  he  thought 

ne  hadn't  had  enough  exercise,   so 

just   for  amusement  he  ran  fifteen 

times  round  Fenner's,  and  had  half 

an  hour  with  the  Indian  clubs  in  his 

rooms,  to  give  himself  an  appetite  for 

dinner,  so  he  said.     He  dined  at  the 

Caledonian  afterwards,  drank  about 

two  bottles  of  fizz  without  turning  a 

hair,  and  then  carried  old  Doughface 

Tomkins  and  Flapper  Barring  ton  to 

bed.    No  wonder  he's  popular. 

"1st  A.  U.  No,  by  Jove! 
•        •*■>••• 

"  3rd  Average  Undergraduate,  refus- 
ing a  pressing  invitation  to  walk  to 
tfewmarlcet.  Not  if  I  know  it.  I've 
got  to  see  the  Dean  at  six,  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  myself  quite  fresh  for 
that  entertainment,  I  can  tell  you. 
He's  so  deuced  sly  :  looks  at  you  so 
meekly  over  his  gig- lamps,  and  if  you 
aren't  precious  sharp,  he  just  turns 
you  inside  out  in  a  brace  of  shakes. 
Why,  last  term,  when  I  missed  the 
last  train  from  London  after  our  Old 
Boys'  match,  he  hauled  me  as  soon 
as  I  got  to  Cambridge.  'Ah,  good 
morning,  Mr  Worniald,'  he  began  ; 
'  I  suppose  you  had  a  difficulty  with 
your  cab-horse  last  night.' 

"Almost  before  I  knew  what  I 
was  up  to,  I'd  told  him  my  cab-horse 
fell  down  dead  on  our  way  to  the 
station.  *  Curious  epidemic  of  death 
amongst  cab -horses,'  he  said,  as  if 
talking  to  himself.      'Mr    Barker's 
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and  reformers ;  though  he  is  some- 
times a  little  hazy  as  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  some  of  these  fin  de 
Steele  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
has  been  known  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  Mrs  Ormiston 
Chant  founded  Newnham,  that  Mr 
Ben  Tillett  was  once  a  famous 
pugilist,  and  that  General  Booth 
either  kept  a  public-house  in  his 
youth,  or — if  not  that — was  a  cele- 
brated actor.  On  the  whole,  in 
spite  of  Deans,  Proctors,  College 
by-laws,  and  November  fogs,  an 
undergraduate's  life  is  wholesome 
and  healthy  like  himself,  and  he 
enjoys  himself  amazingly.  His 
rooms,  whether  in  college  or  in 
lodgings,  would  scarcely  come  up 
to  the  ideal  of  the  lady  novelist. 
Unless  he  has  sesthetic  tastes  — 
which  is  fortunately  of  rare  occur- 
rence— and  money  as  well,  which 
is  still  rarer,  he  does  not  go  in 
for  Chippendale  chairs,  Japanese 
wall -papers,  Smyrna  carpets,  or 
bowls  of  pot  -  pourri.  You  see, 
instead,  precisely  the  same  style 
of  furniture  and  ornaments  in 
nineteen  rooms  out  of  twenty : 
a  few  dilapidated  chairs;  a  sofa 
which  has  evidently  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  Rugby  "scrim.,"  and  has 
usually  a  castor  off  or  is  minus  a 
leg ;  a  bookcase  with  some  school 
prizes  and  yellow -backed  novels; 
two  tin  coats  of  arms ;  some 
framed  photographs  of  boating 
groops — "men  with  bare  legs  and 
a  fixed  expression  " ;  and,  if  he  is 
musical,  there  is  probably  a  hired 
piano  with  harsh  and  discordant 
keys,  and  a  pile  of  Sullivan's  music. 
The  chimneypiece  is  littered  with 
pipes,  ash-trays,  a  few  tradesmen's 
bills,  a  polite  request  "  to  call  upon 
the  Dean  at  six,"  and  some  photos 
of  college  friends  or  celebrities. 
In  the  last  case,  it  is  as  well  to 
have  the  names  written  on  them ; 
for   it   is  recorded   that  a  short- 


sighted and  nervous  Don,  once 
calling  on  a  freshman,  and  seeing 
two  photos  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  side  by  side  on 
the  mantelpiece,  blandly  inquired, 
"Your  parents,  I  presume,  Mr 
Smith  1 " 

As  at  Oxford,  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  that  the  under- 
graduate should  have  a  journal 
where  he  may  air  his  political 
views,  ventilate  his  many  and 
manifold  grievances,  and,  if  it  so 
please  him,  soar  upon  the  wings 
of  poetry.  The  two  best-known — 
and  longest  -  lived  —  University 
magazines  are  the  '  Granta '  and  the 
1  Cambridge  Review.'  There  have 
been  others,  but  they  have  lasted 
only  for  a  few  terms,  or  at  the  most 
a  few  years,  and  in  two  instances 
at  least  their  career  has  been  pre- 
maturely cut  short.  The  'Cam- 
bridge Tatler,'  of  which  we  believe 
Mr  Anstey  was  the  editor,  had 
the  effrontery  to  describe  a  garden- 
party  at  Jesus  at  which  the  Dean 
was  represented  as  keeping'  a 
roulette-table  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gyps  and  dancing  a  coranto  on  the 
lawn  with  the  oldest  bedmaker. 
Such  ill-timed  pleasantry  vexed  the 
righteous  soul  of  '  Morgan  Ruf us,' 
and  led  to  the  prompt  suppression 
of  the  journal.  The  'Gadfly' 
had  an  even  shorter  existence. 
Its  life  was  literally  ephemeral ; 
"The  day  of  its  birth  was  also 
the  day  of  its  decease,  and  the 
completion  of  its  obsequies  was 
generally  attributed  to  the  Senior 
Proctor."  Even  the  'Granta,'  in 
its  young  and  unregenerate  days, 
was  somewhat  too  personal  in  its 
character -sketches  and  occasional 
verses.  The  Master  of  Trinity 
could  hardly  have  been  flattered 
at  being  told  that  his  "manners 
were  more  polished  than  those  of 
any  man  in  England,  except  a  pro- 
fessional gamester  " ;  and  he  was 
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and  his  life  generally  embittered, 
for  knocking  in  late  or  going  to 
Newmarket  when  he  should  have 
been  at  lecture;  and  nothing  is 
easier  or  more  soothing  to  his 
vanity  than  to  write  some  crushing 
satire  on  the  Dons  who  have  thus 
outraged  his  feelings ;  and  this  he 
sends  to  the  editor  of  *  Granta ' 
or  some  other  journal  from  his 
lodgings  in  Green  Street,  which 
for  general  dinginess  may  well 
compare  with  Grub  Street  itself. 
Probably  his  attempts  to  be  smart, 
or  (what  is  worse)  to  be  funny,  do 
not  very  greatly  injure  or  distress 
the  objects  of  his  attack.  The 
tutors  have  long  ago  recognised 
that  among  the  other  drawbacks 
and  discomforts  of  this  mortal  life 
it  is  their  painful  duty  "  to  suffer 
fools  gladly  " : — 

"  The  dunce,  the  drone,  the  freshman, 

or  the  fool, 
'Tis  theirs  to  counsel,  teach,   o'erawe, 

and  rule ; 
Their    only    meed,    some     execrating 

word 
To    blight   the   hour  when  first  their 

voice  was  heard  !  " 

"  Execrating  word "  is  a  good 
synonym  for  the  "  big,  big  D." 
Poor  old  Robert  Montgomery !  so 
hopelessly  moral  and  so  insuffer- 
ably tedious,  whose  hard  lot  it 
was  to  be  gibbeted  by  Macaulay, 
by  way  of  set-off  to  the  intolerable 
boredom  of  the  Clapham  Sundays 
endured  by  the  historian  in  his 
childhood. 

So  far  from  the  young  Don  of 
the  present  day  being  out  of  touch 
with  the  rising  generation,  he 
prides  himself  on  his  sympathy 
and  active  share  in  their  pursuits, 
whether  it  be  coaching  his  college 
boat,  directing  the  chorus  in  the 
Greek  play,  or  assisting  the  Union 
Committee  to  frame  new  bylaws. 
He  is  very  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  if  not  a  man  of  fashion. 
He  patronises  Lord's  and  Henley 


in  the  season ;  he  is  seen  walking 
in  the  Row  in  the  morning,  and 
very  likely  having  supper  on  the 
terrace  at  the  Savoy  at  midnight. 
He  knows  all  about  Ibsen  and 
Max  Kordau,  and  can  talk  glibly 
on  most  subjects  from  bacteria  to 
'  Parsifal.'  He  has  long  ago 
eschewed  "  the  dull  and  deep 
potations"  of  his  predecessors, 
but  appreciates  "  '68  Roederer " 
— when  he  gets  it — and  is  critical 
on  the  subject  of  cailles  bar  dees  or 
swprhne  de  volaille.  In  term-time 
be  works  hard  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  reformer  of  col- 
lege incomes :  his  lectures  and  his 
pupils  occupy  him  from  morn  till 
dewy  eve.  But  in  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion he  travels  far  afield — some- 
times posing  as  '  a  wandering 
scholar  in  the  Levant/  sometimes 
discovering  a  fresh  peak  among 
the  glaciers  of  the  Jura,  or  even 
bivouacking  (as  Mr  Bryce  did)  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  Or, 
if  athletically  given,  he  paddles 
down  the  Danube  from  Bud  a-  Pest  h 
to  Galatz,  or  plays  golf  at  Machri- 
hanish  on  the  far  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  short,  he  is  a  highly 
educated  microcosm  of  many-sided 
energy;  and,  if  we  may  imitate 
the  style  of  Jehu  Junior,  while 
omniscience  is  undoubtedly  his 
forte — if  he  has  a  foible,  it  is 
probably  a  sneaking  tenderness 
for  the  banjo. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
1  Granta/  it  is  of  course  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  good  deal 
of  poetry  in  its  pages ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  here  that  •  Punch '  owes 
some  of  its  best  contributors  to 
undergraduates  whose  poetic  talent 
first  found  an  outlet  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  University  magazines  : 
Thackeray  wrote  a  parody  on  Tenny- 
son's prize  poem  of  "  Timbuctoo  " 
in  a  short-lived  paper  called  the 
1  Snob ' ;  Tom  Taylor  described  the 
stirring   episodes   of    the    "  Fight 
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and  his  life  generally  embittered, 
for  knocking  in  late  or  going  to 
Newmarket  when  he  should  have 
been  at  lecture;  and  nothing  is 
easier  or  more  soothing  to  his 
vanity  than  to  write  some  crushing 
satire  on  the  Dons  who  have  thus 
outraged  his  feelings ;  and  this  he 
sends  to  the  editor  of  'Grant a1 
or  some  other  journal  from  his 
lodgings  in  Green  Street,  which 
for  general  dinginess  may  well 
compare  with  Grub  Street  itself. 
Probably  his  attempts  to  be  smart, 
or  (what  is  worse)  to  be  funny,  do 
not  very  greatly  injure  or  distress 
the  objects  of  his  attack.  The 
tutors  have  long  ago  recognised 
that  among  the  other  drawbacks 
and  discomforts  of  this  mortal  life 
it  is  their  painful  duty  "to  suffer 
fools  gladly  " : — 

"  The  dunce,  the  drone,  the  freshman, 

or  the  fool, 
'Tis  theirs  to  counsel,  teach,   o'erawe, 

and  rule ; 
Their    only    meed,    some     execrating 

word 
To    blight   the   hour  when  first  their 

voice  was  heard  !  " 

"  Execrating  word "  is  a  good 
synonym  for  the  "  big,  big  D." 
Poor  old  Robert  Montgomery !  so 
hopelessly  moral  and  so  insuffer- 
ably tedious,  whose  hard  lot  it 
was  to  be  gibbeted  by  Macaulay, 
by  way  of  set-off  to  the  intolerable 
boredom  of  the  Clapham  Sundays 
endured  by  the  historian  in  his 
childhood. 

So  far  from  the  young  Don  of 
the  present  day  being  out  of  touch 
with  the  rising  generation,  he 
prides  himself  on  his  sympathy 
and  active  share  in  their  pursuits, 
whether  it  be  coaching  his  college 
boat,  directing  the  chorus  in  the 
Greek  play,  or  assisting  the  Union 
Committee  to  frame  new  bylaws. 
He  is  very  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  if  not  a  man  of  fashion. 
He  patronises  Lord's  and  Henley 


in  the  season ;  he  is  seen  walking 
in  the  Row  in  the  morning,  and 
very  likely  having  supper  on  the 
terrace  at  the  Savoy  at  midnight. 
He  knows  all  about  Ibsen  and 
Max  Nordau,  and  can  talk  glibly 
on  most  subjects  from  bacteria  to 
'  Parsifal.'  He  has  long  ago 
eschewed  "  the  dull  and  deep 
potations"  of  his  predecessors, 
but  appreciates  "  '68  Roe d ere r  " 
— when  he  gets  it — and  is  critical 
on  the  subject  of  cailles  bar  dees  or 
supreme  de  volatile.  In  term-time 
he  works  hard  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  reformer  of  col- 
lege incomes :  his  lectures  and  his 
pupils  occupy  him  from  morn  till 
dewy  eve.  But  in  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion he  travels  far  afield — some- 
times posing  as  '  a  wandering 
scholar  in  the  Levant/  sometimes 
discovering  a  fresh  peak  among 
the  glaciers  of  the  Jura,  or  even 
bivouacking  (as  Mr  Bryce  did)  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  Or, 
if  athletically  given,  he  paddles 
down  the  Danube  from  Buda-Pesth 
to  Galatz,  or  plays  golf  at  Machri- 
hanish  on  the  far  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  short,  he  is  a  highly 
educated  microcosm  of  many-sided 
energy ;  and,  if  we  may  imitate 
the  style  of  Jehu  Junior,  while 
omniscience  is  undoubtedly  his 
forte — if  he  has  a  foible,  it  is 
probably  a  sneaking  tenderness 
for  the  banjo. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
'  Grant  a,'  it  is  of  course  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  good  deal 
of  poetry  in  its  pages ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  here  that  *  Punch '  owes 
some  of  its  best  contributors  to 
undergraduates  whose  poetic  talent 
first  found  an  outlet  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  University  magazines  : 
Thackeray  wrote  a  parody  on  Tenny- 
son's prize  poem  of  "  Timbuctoo  " 
in  a  short-lived  paper  called  the 
'  Snob ' ;  Tom  Taylor  described  the 
stirring   episodes   of    the    "  Fight 
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rected  that  the  gates  of  every  col- 
lege should  be  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  no  undergraduate  al- 
lowed to  issue  forth.  The  results 
were  exactly  what  might  have 
been  anticipated. 

"The  effect  of  this  sweeping  and 
somewhat  ill-advised  measure  was, 
that  when  the  appointed  hour  arrived 
almost  the  entire  undergraduate  pop- 
ulation was  found  to  be  in  the  streets. 
Forming  themselves  into  a  compact 
body,  four  or  five  abreast,  they 
marched  from  college  to  college,  de- 
manding that  the  gates  should  be 
thrown  open.  In  not  a  few  instances 
the  demand,  through  the  undisguised 
sympathy  of  the  garrison  with  the 
cause  of  the  besiegers,  was  at  once 
complied  with.  Service  was  proceed- 
ing within  the  college  chapel  when 
the  wave  of  rebellion  reached  the 
massive  oaken  gates  of  Christ's,  and 
thundered  for  admission.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  the  college  porter,  pale 
and  trembling,  apprised  the  congre- 
gation, consisting  of  the  fellows  and 
a  few  scholars,  of  what  was  taking 
place.  The  Master  stopped  the  ser- 
vice, and,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  marched  in  an  imposing 
procession  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
surpliced  figures  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Arrived  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  barred  and  bolted  gate,  the 
Master,  having  obtained  a  brief  sil- 
ence, proceeded  to  remonstrate  with 
the  insurgents,  desiring,  in  tones  of 
authority,  to  be  informed  whether 
they  knew  '  who  he  was ' !  This 
display  of  vigour  elicited  a  storm 
of  uncomplimentary  replies,  for,  to 
speak  truth,  the  late  Dr  Cartmell, 
though  in  every  way  a  most  admir- 
able Master  of  his  college,  was  not  so 
generally  popular  in  the  University  as 
he  no  doubt  deserved  to  be.  Mean- 
while an  unexpected  diversion  was 
being  effected  by  the  enemy.  Flank- 
ing one  side  of  the  college  buildings 
was  Christ's  Lane,  a  private  road  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  into  which  is 
a  side  door  opening  from  the  college 
kitchens.  Once  in  the  year  this  road 
is  closed  to  the  public  by  means  of  a 
strong  oaken  bar,  which  at  other 
times  is  hinged  back  and  padlocked 


to  a  post.  While  the  main  body  were 
parleying  at  the  gates,  a  strong  force, 
guided  by  members  of  the  college, 
hastened  round  to  the  lane,  unshipped 
the  bar,  and  employed  it  as  a  batter- 
ing ram  against  the  kitchen  door. 
News  of  this  second  attack  was 
speedily  conveyed  to  the  Master. 
Taken  thus  in  the  rear,  Dr  Cartmell 
wheeled  gallantly  round,  passed 
rapidly  across  the  quadrangle,  and, 
traversing  the  kitchens  between  grin- 
ning rows  of  scouts  and  cooks,  arrived 
at  the  precise  moment  when,  its  panels 
battered  in,  the  door  flew  violently 
open,  the  victorious  mob  rushed  by, 
bearing  back  Master,  fellows,  scholars, 
and  cooks  in  one  undistinguishable 
mass,  swept  irresistibly  through  the 
court,  and,  overwhelming  the  be- 
wildered porter,  opened  the  gates, 
and  vanished  from  the  citadel,  al- 
most before  its  discomfited  defenders 
had  time  to  realise  what  had  hap- 
pened." * 

This  emeute,  of  course,  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  But  the 
storm  subsided  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  had  arisen,  and  the  under- 
graduates, having  vindicated  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  became 
orderly  and  law-abiding  citizens 
as  before,  while  the  authorities 
showed  (as  they  have  shown 
since)  singularly  good  sense  and 
forbearance.  They  repaired  dam- 
ages, made  no  inquiries,  and  ex- 
acted no  punishments.  One  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  cer- 
tainly manage  these  things  better 
at  Cambridge  than  at  the  sister- 
university.  They  do  not  bring 
down  a  body  of  London  consta- 
bles, whose  crass  stupidity  is  only 
equalled  by  the  unblushing  effron- 
tery of  their  subsequent  evidence 
before  the  magistrates — as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales1 
last  visit  to  Oxford ;  nor  do  they 
rusticate  some  thirty  or  forty  young 
men  on  an  entirely  unproved 
charge  of  rowdy  behaviour,  as 
happened  at  Christ  Church  a  year 
or    two    ago.      We   wonder    how 


1  Literary  Remains  of  Charles  Stuart  Calverley.    Walter  J.  Sendall.    P.  47. 
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bishop  interviewed  his  employer — 
the  wire-puller  in  the  committee- 
room  above. 

"  His  Grace  was  whispering  hoarsely 
from  the  street,  'Time  we  'ad  more 
drinks,  Guv'nor ;  the  men's  throats 
is  gettin'  rusty.' 

"  My  friend  the  wire-puller  leaned 
out  cautiously.  '  Hold  on  till  three,' 
he  said;  'then  you  shall  have  beer, 
gallons  of  beer  in  big  cans,  all  frothy 
on  the  top.     March  your  gang  up.' 

"The  bishop  slouched  away,  and 
my  friend  sighed,  '  I  think  he'll  prove 
a  good  investment.' 

"'But,'  I  objected,  'he  walks  as 
if  he  were  screwed.  I  hope  his 
Grace ' 

" '  Bless  you,'  said  the  wire-puller, 
'  they'll  think  it's  gout.  All  bishops 
have  gout.  And  if  anybody  speaks 
about  it,  we've  taught  him  to  say, 
"The  old  complaint—farota podagra." 
Only  he  will  say,  "  Tartar  potanger." 
Ah,  the  doors  are  open.' 

"  At  this  moment  there  came  round 
the  corner  a  compact  body  of  non- 
descript men  in  black  clothes,  with 
the  bishop  at  their  head.  They  all 
wore  white  paper  ties,  and  draggled 

fowns,  and  top- hats  a  size  too  large, 
lany  had  bald  wigs  or  white  beards, 
and  some  wore  spectacles.  They 
walked  with  an  uneven  step,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
and  I  noticed  that  every  fifth  man 
walked  lame. 

"The  wire-puller  surveyed  this 
little  army  with  real  pride.  '  Supers 
from  Drury  Lane,'  he  whispered, 
'every  man -jack  of  'em.  Nathan 
supplied  the  costumes,  barring  the 
gowns,  which  are  lent  by  'Varsity 
tailors.  Bill,'  he  called,  and  the 
bishop  halted ;  '  pull  that  short 
man's  left  whisker  straight.  That's 
right.     Forward  ! ' 

"  The  procession  of  country  parsons 
wobbled  up  the  steps,  disappeared 
into  the  Senate-house,  and  the  wire- 
puller wiped  his  brow." 

We  may  pass  on  to  another 
subject  —  and  a  more  important 
one  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority — 
"the  Boats."  No  river  has  had 
more  bad  things  said  about  it  than 
the  Cam,  which  has  been  compared 
in  turn  to  most  of  the  streams  in 


the  infernal  regions.  Styx,  Ache- 
ron, and  Cocytus ;  "  the  big  drain 
at  the  backs,"  "a  black  and  un- 
savoury canal,"  "the  river  of  ten 
thousand  stinks," — such  are  a  few 
of  thy  epithets,  O  long-suffering 
Camus,  sacred  to  the  muse  of 
Lycidas !  Certainly  from  a  pic- 
turesque point  of  view  it  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  Isis ;  and  its 
surroundings  of  dingy  boat-houses, 
brickyards,  dast-heaps,  and  drain- 
age-works are  in  lamentable  con- 
trast to  the  line  of  gaily  painted 
barges  with  the  background  of 
ancestral  elms  and  the  spires  and 
towers  of  Oxford.  The  Cam  was 
clearly  meant  for  business  and  not 
for  pleasure;  and  in  the  summer 
term  (except  during  the  May 
races)  you  hardly  see  a  boat  upon 
the  water,  unless  it  is  a  practising 
eight.  Those  who  want  to  pass  an 
idle  afternoon,  take  a  skiff  or  canoe 
on  the  upper  river  and  make  their 
way  along  the  narrow  and  winding 
Granta  to  Byron's  Pool  or  Gran- 
chester  Mill.  But  in  the  October 
term  the  lower  river — the  Cam 
itself  —  is  alive  with  boats  from 
Foster's  to  Baitbite  Lock  :  fresh- 
men are  being  coached,  two  and 
two,  in  tut  pairs;  men  in  skiffs  are 
practising  for  the  "  Oolquhoun  " ; 
clinker  fours  go  merrily  along ;  and 
the  embryoTorpids  are  being  licked 
into  shape  by  the  captains  of  their 
boat  clubs.  If  there  is  a  race  on, 
the  towing-path  is  crowded  with 
men  in  "  blazers "  of  every  hue, 
scarlet  predominating ;  Iris  her- 
self seems  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  for  the  occasion,  and 

"  Mille    trahit     varios     ad  verso     sole 
colores." 

There  you  may  see  the  famous 
dark  blue  and  white  of  "Third 
Trinity "  (confined  to  Eton  and 
Westminster  oarsmen) ;  the  black 
and  white  of  "  the  Hall,"  where 
Eton  also  largely  preponderates; 
and   the    scarlet    of    "  the    Lady 
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river  you  have  been  practising  on 
daily  for  years.  The  Thames  knows 
its  own  children,  and  the  same 
water  that  passes  the  barges  at 
Oxford  passes  eventually  between 
Putney  and  Mortlake.  The  Cam 
is  too  sluggish  and  landlocked  to 
be  much  affected  by  wind  or 
weather ;  the  Ouse,  where  the  trial 
eights  are  rowed,  is  equally  dead 
and  lifeless ;  but  we  have  seen  the 
Isis  (near  the  Gut)  covered  with 
"  white  horses/'  and  for  a  racing- 
boat  to  make  its  way  against 
stream  through  these  miniature 
breakers  involves  as  hard  work 
as  rowing  on  a  rough  day  round 
the  bend  by  Hammersmith.  Cer- 
tainly— for  some  reason  or  other 
— the  fact  remains,  that  there  is 
far  more  uniformity  and  steadiness 
in  the  Oxford  crew  before  it  leaves 
the  Isis  than  there  is  in  the  Cam- 
bridge boat,  whose  improvement 
in  style  and  swing  takes  place  after 
they  have  left  their  own  water. 

In  these  somewhat  discursive 
notes  we  have  wandered  from  one 
topic  to  another — from  grave  to 
gay,  from  the  serious  to  the 
frivolous,  picking  out  a  few  frag- 
ments from  the  almost  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  materials  that  lie 
ready;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
without  a  reference  to  the  famous 
men  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity— indeed,  as  we  look  at  the 
countless  portraits  of  illustrious 
characters  in  the  college  halls 
or  the  Masters'  Lodges,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  Cambridge  had 
monopolised  the  genius  of  England 
in  every  sphere  of  life  from  the 
days  of  the  founder  of  '  King's 
Hall  '— 

"Great  Edward  with  the  lilies  on  his 

brow, 
From  haughty  Gallia  torn." 

They  are  all  there :  statesmen  in 
numbers,  from  Cardinal  Beaufort 
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and  Lord  Burleigh  to  William 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grey  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill ;  men  of  science,  from 
Francis  Bacon  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  famous 
judge 8,  from  Chief- Justice  Coke  to 
Lord  Thurlow ;  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  from  Erasmus  and  Ascham 
to  Porson  and  Macaulay  ;  and  as 
for  bishops — there  have  been  fifty 
on  the  boards  of  Trinity  alone. 
Above  all,  Cambridge  has  been 
always  the  home  of  poets — a  nest 
or  nursery  of  singing-birds.  It  has 
been  said — perhaps  with  a  little 
exaggeration — that  Cambridge  pro- 
duced the  martyrs,  while  Oxford 
burnt  them ;  and  so  it  might  be 
said  that  Cambridge  has  cherished 
her  poets,  while  Oxford  usually 
expelled  them.  Clough  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  are  happy  excep- 
tions ;  but  Shelley  was  sent  down 
from  University  for  airing  his 
atheistical  opinions,  and  the  Jaco- 
bin Landor  had  to  leave  Trinity 
for  firing  a  gun  across  the  quad- 
rangle at  the  windows  of  his 
opposite  neighbour,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Tory.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nearly  every  English  poet 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  was  at  a 
university  at  all,  was — for  a  time 
at  least-*-a  member  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  colleges  on  the  Cam. 
Chaucer's  connection  with  Clare 
(his  "Solere  Hall")  must,  we 
fear,  be  consigned  to  the  region 
of  romance ;  but  Milton  was  un- 
doubtedly at  Christ's,  and  his 
mulberry-tree  is  still  the  object 
of  attraction  in  that  charming 
little  garden — the  loveliest  thing 
in  its  way  in  all  Cambridge.  St 
John's  can  claim  Herrick,  the 
most  artistic  of  poets  and  the 
most  impecunious  of  undergradu- 
ates ;  Matthew  Prior,  scholar,  dip- 
lomatist, and  a  poet  merely  as  an 
afterthought,  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
college;  and  William  Wordsworth 
resided  there  four  years,  though 
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Street  by  her  cavaliers ;  and  so,  we 
fancy,  would  the  Proctor !  There 
was  another  story  characteristic  of 
the  time  and  place  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  Lord  Tenny- 
son was  fond  of  telling  in  his  later 
years : — 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  one  night  horns 
and  trumpets  and  bugles  and  drums 
began  to  play  from  all  the  windows 
round  Trinity  New  Court,  and  a  man, 
who  had  been  expelled  that  day, 
strummed  on  a  piano  which  had  been 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn ;  and 
there  was  the  fiend's  own  row.  Pre- 
sently Whewell,  who  lived  in  Neville's 
Court,  next  to  the  New  Court,  was 
heard  thundering  at  his  door,  which 
had  been  tied  with  a  rope.1  '  Thrice  he 
charged  with  all  his  might,'  and  at  the 
third  charge  he  broke  through,  rushed 
out,  found  all  the  windows  closed, 
lights  extinguished,  dead  silence 
everywhere,  only  the  expelled  man 
standing  immovable  by  the  piano 
under  a  cold  round  moon.  Whewell 
strode  to  the  piano  ;  the  expelled  man 
ran  for  his  life  round  and  round  the 
colonnades  of  Neville's  Court :  thrice 
he  ran  round,  Whewell  pursuing.  At 
last  Whewell  caught  him.  *  Do  you 
know  who  I  am,  sir  1 '  said  Whewell, 
panting.  *  Yes,'  was  the  answer ; 
*  Old  Whistle,  who  made  that  mistake 
in  his  Dynamics.'  Thereupon  Whewell, 
seeing  that  he  was  the  man  who  had 
been  expelled,  took  him  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  carried  him  to  the  great 
gate,  and  shot  him  out  like  bad  rub- 
bish." 

Alas  that  it  should  be  so !  but 
"Billy  Whistle"  was  the  sobri- 
quet by  which  that  distinguished 
scholar,  William  Whewell,  Master 
of  Trinity,  was  popularly  known. 
His  learning  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science  was  immense — 
omniscient,  in  fact ;  his  voice  was 
sometimes  gruff,  sometimes  shrill, 
but  always  dictatorial ;  and  as  for 
his   manners,    it   was    said    that, 


while  two  other  famous  scholars 
and  Heads  of  Houses  (Gaisford 
and  Liddell,  both  Deans  of  Christ 
Church)  were  sometimes  rude, 
Whewell,  even  in  his  best  mo- 
ments, was  never  even  decently 
civil.  This  little*  failing  is  com- 
memorated in  some  verses,  written 
at  the  time  when  the  late  Mr 
Beresford  Hope  generously  con- 
tributed £1000  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Master's  Lodge : — 

"These  are   the   Seniors  greedy  and 

gruff, 
Who  toady  the  Master  rude  and  rough, 
That   lives   in  the   house    that    Hope 

built." 

And  it  is  probably  by  these  dog- 
gerel lines,  even  more  than  by 
Woolner's  statue  in  the  Ante- 
chapel,  that  one  of  Trinity's  most 
illustrious  sons  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered. 

We  wonder  what  part  "the 
Apostles "  took  in  the  fracas  de- 
scribed above.  Probably  they  made 
more  noise  than  any  one  else ;  and 
it  is  consolatory  to  lower  intellects 
to  find  that  history  so  far  repeats 
itself — that  in  this  society  of  pre- 
cocious talent  and  deep  thinkers 
there  survived  (as  in  the  case  of 
Stevenson's  grandfather,  the  Cal- 
vinist  divine)  "  some  aboriginal 
frisking  of  the  blood  that  was  not 
theirs,"  some  "tree -top  tenden- 
cies" derived  from  their  remote 
ancestor, — "  probably  arboreal,"— 
that  found  vent  occasionally  in 
some  wild  scene  of  uproar;  and* 
that  they  too,  in  the  heyday  of 
their  youth,  did  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them,  and  their  sons 
probably  did  after  them — 

"Vexed  the  souls  of  deans, 
And  caught  the  blossom  of  the  flying 
terms." 


1  This  was  a  most  inartistic  and  ineffectual  method  of  procedure.  At  Oxford 
the  practice  (dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.)  has  always  prevailed  of 
"screwing  up"  the  oak  by  means  of  long  nails  or  gimlets. 
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when  I  have  filled  a  gap  in  the 
House  of  Commons'  eleven  at 
short  notice  —  has  not  been  such 
as  to  confer  much  authority  on 
any  opinion  I  might  offer  about 
the  wonderful  performance  of  an 
Asiatic  in  treating  of  the  latest 
phases  of  an  exclusively  British 
game.  But  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  perusing  the  other  two  books 
it  may  be  lawful  to  speak  in  this 
place. 

"  Fox  -  hunting,"  as  Beckford 
observes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  of  his  famous  letters,1 
"  however  lively  and  animating  it 
may  be  in  the  field,  is  but  a  dull 
dry  subject  to  write  on";  yet 
nobody  ever  provided*  a  more  com- 
plete refutation  of  this  sentiment 
than  he  who  penned  it.  But 
neither  he  nor  the  later  and  more 
voluble  "  Nimrod " 2  made  the 
hunting  of  the  carted  stag  their 
theme.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
Lord  Ribblesdale  to  write  a  book  8 
about  that  branch  of  sport  which 
is  equally  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  fox-hunters  who  despise 
it  because  they  fancy  it  tame,  and 
of  those  who  conscientiously  and 
honestly  object  to  it  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  cruel ;  to  write 
this  book,  moreover,  in  a  manner 
which  confers  on  it  very  high 
literary  rank.  We  are  never 
weary  of  discussing  and  fussing 
about  style  —  how  to  recognise 
and  how  to  acquire  it.  There  is 
one  recipe  for  it  which  the  latest 
authority  on  the  subject,  Mr 
Walter  Ralegh,  seems  to  have 
overlooked.  It  is  surprising  how 
readily  English  acquires  an  Addi- 
sonian polish  when  employed  by  a 
cultivated  gentleman  to  explain 
something   he    thoroughly   under- 


stands. Lord  Ribblesdale  is  no 
special  pleader :  he  explains  how, 
when  he  accepted  the  Mastership 
of  the  Buckhounds  in  1892,  he 
had  no  prepossession  in  favour  of 
stag-hunting,  which  may  be  taken 
to  mean  that  he  regarded  it  in  the 
light  natural  to  a  Yorkshire  fox- 
hunter;  but,  in  effect,  he  has 
supplied  the  best  defence  against 
the  attacks  so  frequently  made 
upon  the  Royal  hounds,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shown  how  much 
enjoyment  even  a  fastidious 
sportsman  may  derive  from  hunt- 
ing with  them. 

Wicked  Tories  cannot  but 
chuckle  mildly  over  Mr  Glad- 
stone's dilemma  when,  in  forming 
his  last  Administration,  he  had  to 
choose  a  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds.  "  Hunting  has  always 
been  more  or  less  associated  with 
Tory  principles  and  machinations;" 
Radical  papers  were  never  weary 
of  explaining  how  the  Queen's 
Hounds  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  for  the  exclusive 
amusement  of  a  dissolute  aristoc- 
racy ;  humanitarians  drew  no  dis- 
tinction but  that  of  degree  between 
hunting  a  stag  from  a  cart  and 
shooting  a  pigeon  from  a  trap : 
surely  the  question  was  not  who 
was  to  be  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds, — the  Buckhounds  them- 
selves were  out  of  the  question. 
In  truth,  it  was  very  nearly  settled 
in  this  way;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
appointment  was  offered  to  Lord 
Ribblesdale  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  prepare 
himself  and  those  under  him  for  eu- 
thanasia. Luckily  these  depress- 
ing conditions  did  not  deter  him. 
The  Buckhounds  outlived  the 
Administration,    and,   freed    from 


1  Thoughts  upon  Hare  and  Fox  Hunting,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

2  C.  J.  Apperley. 

3  The  Queen's  Hounds  and  Stag-hunting  Recollections.     By  Lord  Ribblesdale. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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brimful  of  good  stories  two  that 
show  the  author  at  a  disadvantage; 
but  this  is  just  where  he  excels 
most  other  writers  on  hunting. 
Everybody  knows  how  prone 
sportsmen  are  in  recounting  their 
experience  to  dwell  upon  their 
own  exploits.  Even  "  Nimrod," 
authoritative  and  popular  as  his 
books  have  been  and  long  must 
remain — did  he  not  earn  immor- 
tality in  Mr  Jorrocks's  gallery 
under  the  suggestive  name  of 
Pomponius  Ego? 

It  is  true  that  neither  of  these 
recollections  has  anything  to  do 
with  stag-hunting,  though  the  first 
has  a  slender  connection  with  the 
Queen's  hounds  owing  to  Lord 
Granville  having  once  been  their 
Master.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
question  may  suggest  itself  pretty 
frequently  in  these  chapters  which 
their  author  can  seldom  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  in 
the  field.  "Where  are  the 
hounds?"  the  reader  may  inquire 
after  enjoying  several  pages  of 
delicious  irrelevancy.  Indeed, 
Lord  Ribblesdale  confesses  at  the 
outset  that  most  of  the  book  lies 
outside  its  title.  Thus  the  state- 
ment that  George  II.  hunted  with 
enough  ardour  and  regularity  to 
earn  an  encomium  in  Somervile's 
'Chase,'  is  enough  to  start  him 
on  a  series  of  tit-bits  from  Lord 
Hervey's  '  Memoirs '  %and  George 
Selwyn's  *  Letters,'  and  he  is  half 
through  a  chapter  before  he  pulls 
up  with  the  comment  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds  in  either  of  these 
books.  Nevertheless,  these  seem- 
ingly careless  excursions  have 
more  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  pack  than  is  evident  at  first 
sight.  During  the  reigns  of  our 
first  two  Georges,  London  drew 
into  its  vortex  all  that  was  upper- 
most in  social  and  intellectual 
life. 


"  A  king  over  the  water  gave  the 
zest,  not  only  of  self-interest  but  even 
of  self-preservation,  to  the  dreariest 
routine  of  Court  life.  Great  people 
hung  about  the  Court  and  kept  them- 
selves in  evidence,  not  perhaps  so 
much  on  account  of  what  they  might 
be  able  to  say  or  to  do  for  themselves, 
as  for  fear  of  what  others  might  say 
or  do  for  them." 

Great  landowners  could  not  make 
their  estates  their  first  thought  or 
the  chief  source  of  their  pleas- 
ures. Fox-hunting,  as  yet,  was  the 
business  of  hard-drinking  squires 
and  rollicking  parsons.  Diana 
Vernon  reflects  the  general  estima- 
tion of  fox-hunters  in  speaking  of 
Thorncliffe  Osbaldistone.  "  There 
he  goes  !  the  prince  of  grooms,  and 
cock-fighters,  and  blackguard  horse- 
coursers."  Pope  describes  them  in 
a  letter  to  Wycherley  as  "  a  sort 
of  modest,  inoffensive  people  who 
neither  have  sense  nor  pretend  to 
any,  but  enjoy  a  jovial  kind  of 
dulness.  .  .  .  They  live  much  as 
they  ride — at  random — a  kind  of 
hunting  life,  pursuing  with  earnest- 
ness and  hazards  something  not 
worth  the  catching."  Men  of  re- 
finement, real  or  assumed,  shud- 
dered when  they  contemplated  life 
in  the  country.  "  Oh  ! "  exclaims 
Selwyn's  chaplain,  Dr  Warner, 
"better  is  the  corner  of  a  house- 
top than  an  habitation  among  such 
tents  of  Kedar." 

But  the  scene  changed  with 
"  farmer  George."  In  vain  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  sneered  at  Wynd- 
ham  discussing  the  points  of  a 
prize  heifer  in  a  strawy ard.  Coun- 
try interests  and  country  pastimes 
prevailed  over  Court  corridors  and 
political  backstairs.  The  country 
party  became  a  power  in  politics. 
Lord  Ribblesdale  says  it  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  observes,  in  the  only 
regrettable  sentence  in  his  book, 
that  "  as  far  as  political  influence 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  term  goes, 
the  country  gentlemen  might  just 
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drive  undreamt  of  in  the  old  days, 
with  necks,  shoulders,  and  feet 
inherited  from  the  best  blood  in 
Britain,  took  their  place.  Charles 
Davis,  as  befits  such  a  type,  has  a 
chapter  to  himself — really  a  little 
masterpiece  of  biography.  To  his 
perfect  horsemanship,  complete 
command  of  hounds,  gentle  discip- 
line, and  unswerving  integrity 
Lord  Ribblesdale  testifies  with 
enthusiasm  ;  but  what  brings  the 
man  most  clearly  before  us  is  a 
story  about  a  very  different  char- 
acter—  Jem  Mason.  Jem  was 
going  over  the  ground  with  some 
friends  before  riding  in  a  point-to- 
point  steeplechase.  They  came  to 
a  locked  gate  5  feet  6  inches  high, 
with  a  thick  bullfinch  on  either 
side  and  a  newly  metalled  road  in 
front  of  it.  "  I'll  be  hanged,"  said 
Jem,  "if  I  am  going  to  scratch 
my  face,  for  I  am  going  to  the 
opera  to-night ; "  and,  in  effect,  he 
jumped  Lottery  over  the  gate  in 
the  race. 

"  There  was  no  shadow  of  turning 
about  Davis,  but  he  would  never  have 
said  that.  Doubtless,  had  it  been  a 
question  of  rescuing  the  Trump  or  the 
Miller,  he  would  have  ridden  over  the 
gate,  but  he  would  have  done  it  with 
the  somewhat  dismal  zeal  of  a  per- 
manent official,  rather  than  the  zest 
of  a  man  of  pleasure.  I  admit  5  ft. 
6  in.  high,  and  the  take  off,  would 
make  most  people  feel  grave. 

"Perhaps,  too,  Davis  took  himself 
too  seriously.  He  read  the  newspaper 
religiously;  went  to  church  regularly; 
never  had  a  horse  out  on  Sundays; 
made  an  excellent  speech ;  favoured 
the  Whigs  in  politics.  All  these 
things  contributed  to  make  up  a 
valuable  and  respected  citizen.  More- 
over, the  even  and  deserved  prosperity 
of  his  career,  his  converse — almost 
identity — with  great  personages,  and 
the  responsible  authority  of  his  posi- 
tion, may  easily  have  induced  a  cer- 
tain semi-royal  aloofness.  .  .  .  We 
might  have  asked  him  to  stand  god- 
father to  our   first  -  born,  or  act  as 


trustee  to  our  marriage  settlement — 
if  in  order — but  we  should  not  have 
dared  to  write  to  him,  as  Tom  Oliver 
did  to  Mason,  to  say  we  were  in  Short 
Street  and  entertaining  the  sheriff  of 
the  county." 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  pick 
out  more  of  the  plums,  though  in- 
deed their  abundance  is  a  direct 
incentive  to  pilfering;  let  me 
rather  sketch  how  boldly,  yet  tem- 
perately, the  author  deals  with 
the  slur  of  cruelty  cast  upon  stag- 
hunting. 

He  repels  it  vigorously,  but  he 
repudiates  any  sympathy  with  the 
"  all  d — d  rot "  school  of  defenders. 
He  is  quite  willing  to  credit  the 
opponents  of  this  class  of  sport 
with  conscientious  and  disinter- 
ested motives. 

In  the  first  place  he  explains, 
what  very  few  understand,  that 
you  must  not  hunt  a  deer  as  you 
do  a  fox  : — 

"To  press  home  your  advantages 
with  a  deer  means  that  you  run  great 
risks  of  bewildering  and  so  spoiling 
him,  or  even  killing  him.  In  any 
case,  you  will  disappoint  an  eager 
field  by  depriving  them  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  full  rights — that 
is,  plenty  of  galloping,  jumping,  and 
tumbling  about." 

To  burst  a  fox  may  be  lawful, 
though  "  Nimrod  "  protested  that 
it  was  not  expedient,  but  to  burst 
or  bewilder  a  deer  is  against  all 
canons.  Moreover,  the  deer  muet 
be  as  carefully  trained  as  a  hunter 
for  his  work.  A  wild  deer,  with  a 
paunch  full  of  green  meat,  cannot 
stand  ten  minutes  before  modern 
staghounds.  When  Davis  used 
to  take  the  Royal  hounds  to  hunt 
the  wild-deer  in  the  New  Forest 
it  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  stag  to 
survive  a  run,  although  the  object 
was  to  take  him  alive,  which  was 
nearly  always  accomplished.  To 
hunt   an   untrained   stag   from   a 
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in  'The  Relapse1  that  a  man  of 
parts  and  breeding  can  do  with- 
out books,  and  amuse  himself  very 
well  with  the  "natural  sprouts" 
of  his   own   imagination,   he   has 
not     trusted      entirely     to     his 
"sprouts,"  but  collected   a  good 
deal    of    information   from    older 
authorities.     He  shows   how  the 
old  staghound  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and    that   the    modern  ones   are 
real     foxhounds,     the     origin    of 
which  he  claims  loyally  for  York- 
shire.    This,    the    true    northern 
hound,   he  considers  to  have  ex- 
isted  for    nearly   two    centuries; 
and  it  is  rather  odd  that  he  does 
not  mention  George  Yilliers,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (the  third 
duke,  not  James  I.'s  "  Steenie "), 
as  reputed  to  be  the  first  master 
of    foxhounds    in    England  —  in 
Yorkshire    too,    where    he    died. 
He  certainly  deserves  a  place  in 
Lord  Ribblesdale's  pageant,  where 
so  many   notabilities    figure.     Of 
these,  one  of   the   oddest  is   the 
Duke   of   Wellington,   who   came 
out  regularly  on  the  Hampshire 
side  of  the  Queen's  country  in  a 
"plain  scarlet  frock-coat,   a  lilac 
silk   waistcoat,    kid   gloves,    drab 
fustian  trousers,  and  boots  which 
we  call  Wellingtons  " — a  costume 
which  the  author's  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Great  Duke  does 
not  restrain  him  from   character- 
ising  as  "disquieting  in  the  ex- 
treme."   One  day    friendly  sports- 
man advised  the  Duke  to  take  up 
his   stirrup  -  leathers  a   couple  of 
holes. 

Lord  Byron's  outfit  was  even 
more  "disquieting"  than  the 
Duke's — consisting  of  "a  short- 
waisted  nankeen  jacket,  much 
shrunk  and  very  narrow  in  the 
back,  embroidered  with  three  rows 


of  buttons;  nankeen  gaiters,  a 
black  very  narrow  stock,  and  a 
dark  blue  velvet  cap  with  a  rich 
gold  braid  and  tassel,  and  blue 
specs."  Lady  Blessington  says 
the  nankeen  jacket  was  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  green  tartan  tunic ! 

But  enough  !  One  could  go  on 
quoting  from  these  delightful  pages 
for  a  long  time.  Of  the  book  as  a 
whole  it  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  illustrations  are  abundant 
and  admirably  selected;  that  there 
are  not  many  misprints,  though 
"hard-going"  (p.  302)  ought  surely 
to  be  "hard-running,"  and  a  few 
commas,  important  to  the  sense, 
seem  to  have  dropped  out;  that 
there  is  an  excellent  index  (how 
reviewers  boggle  over  a  bad  one 
or  none  at  all !) ;  and  that  Mr 
Edward  Burrows,  who  struts  tire- 
somely  on  stilts  through  a  histori- 
cal introduction,  ought  to  have 
been  relegated  to  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  an  appendix. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Ascot  Heath 
and  the  Harrow  country,  from  the 
region  of  villas,  railroads,  and 
water  -  meadows,  to  the  windy 
fjelds,  the  sleeping  fjords,  the  fall- 
ing floods,  the  pathless  forests  of 
Scandinavia ;  yet  the  secret  of  Mr 
Abel  Chapman's  success  in  his  new 
volume 1  is  the  same  as  Lord  Rib- 
blesdale's — thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  the  power  to  con- 
vey the  same  in  plain  English 
without  visible  effort.  But  to 
show  the  contrast  between  the 
scenes  which  these  two  writers  have 
to  deal  with,  let  me  put  in  parallel 
columns  a  scrap  of  description  of 
"forest"  as  it  is  understood  in 
each  country,  the  object  of  pursuit 
in  one  case  being  a  carted  stag,  in 
the  other  a  Norse  elk  : — 


1  Wild  Norway,  with  chapters  on  Spitsbergen,  Denmark,  &c.     By  Abel  Chap- 
man.    Edward  Arnold. 
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to  preserve  from  extinction  some 
of  the  noblest  or  strangest  mam- 
mals on  God's  earth — the  giraffe, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  African 
elephant,  and  Australian  platypus ; 
and  it  is  because  this  spirit  per- 
vades every  page  that  lovers  of 
nature  ought  to  distinguish  Mr 
Chapman's  book  among  the  crowd 
of  others  on  sport,  which  tell  one 
nothing  except  how  to  kill. 

Of  the  elk — grandest  of  Euro- 
pean quadrupeds  —  considerable 
numbers  remain,  it  appears.  The 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Gov- 
ernments publish  annual  official 
statistics,  showing  how  many  of 
these  animals,  as  well  as  reindeer 
and  red-deer,  are  laid  low  in  each 
year.  True  to  his  principles,  Mr 
Chapman  never  drew  trigger  on 
a  cow  elk,  though  Scandinavian 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  British 
hunters,  as  a  rule,  observe  no  for- 
bearance on  the  score  of  sex  : — 

"It  was  on  the  eleventh  night  [of 
an  expedition  after  elk]  that  I  saw 
my  first  elk.  From  the  midst  of  a 
tawny  mountain  -  bog,  on  rising  a 
ridge,  we  'jumped'  a  huge  black 
beast,  and  as  the  elk  trotted  with 
mighty  stride  through  scattered  pines 
at  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
the  foresight  already  sought  a  flying 
shoulder,  when  a  shout  of  '  Coo,  coo  !' 
from  Helmar  Finvolden  restrained 
the  errant  ball.  Despite  bad  luck 
with  bulls,  during  my  first  twenty- 
four  days'  hunting,  I  six  times  re- 
frained from  firing  at  cows,  nor  have 
I  yet  sent  a  bullet  at  the  wrong  sex, 
though  they  are  considered  in  Nor- 
way legitimate  game." 

As  yet  the  returns  from  Norway 
show  little  falling  off  in  the  num- 
bers killed  annually,  the  average 
of  bulls  and  co*s  for  five  years, 
1889-95,  being  1122.  But  in 
Sweden  the  slaughter  of  cows 
seems  to  be  having  the  inevit- 
able result.  The  returns  show  a 
progressive  diminution  from  2178 
in  1887  to  1409  in  1895. 


Elk  seldom  admit  of  being  stalk- 
ed, owing  to  the  dense  forests  they 
frequent;  they  must  be  hunted, 
either  with  a  loose  dog  or  by  still  - 
hunting — following  the  spoor  with 
dog  in  hand. 

"  In  loose-dog  hunting  I  found  the 
pace  too  hot.  After  a  certain  age — 
call  it  forty — some  of  us  would  need 
new  machinery  for  that  work, — triple 
expansion,  with  forced  draught  and 
two-hundred-pound  pressure  to  the 
inch." 

The  excitement  of  the  chase 
often  may  be  prolonged  over  sev- 
eral days,  the  spoor  of  a  travelling 
bull  being  taken  up  afresh  each 
morning.  Mr  Chapman  has  eyes 
for  much  besides  the  immediate 
object  of  pursuit;  nothing  is  too 
minute  to  escape  his  observation. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  pair  of  Teng- 
malm's  owls,  each  perched  on  the 
extreme  point  of  a  spruce  sapling, 
and  watching  the  intruders  with 
intense  and  resentful  curiosity ;  at 
others  it  is  nothing  more  formid- 
able than  bright -eyed  field-mice. 
On  one  occasion  he  heard  the 
moaning  of  an  elk  calf  under  a 
dark  crag,  which  seemed  to  be- 
token the  presence  of  a  bear,  and 
the  hunters  hurried  forward  to 
prevent  the  impending  murder, 
"only  to  view  the  poor  calf 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  of  the 
size  of  a  carriage-horse)  departing 
in  strides  of  five  yards  apiece." 
In  elk -hunting,  as  in  all  wild 
sports,  the  glorious  uncertainty  is 
the  secret  of  the  charm.  You  may 
come  on  the  great  bull  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  pursuit,  so  felici- 
tously placed  that  you  have  only 
to  shoot  straight ;  you  may  come 
on  him  so  suddenly  that  he  per- 
ceives you  and  is  away  before 
you  have  a  chance  of  drawing  a 
bead ;  or,  if  bears  keep  the  elk 
moving,  you  may  follow  the  trail 
for  many  days  before  you  overtake 
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second  at  45  lb.  to  50  lb.,  tinged 
by  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks  in 
the  river.  His  simple  story 
carries  conviction  and  commands 
sympathy.  Twenty  and  thirty 
pound ers  fell  to  his  lot,  but  never 
one  of  the  real  sockdolagers.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  talks  of 
"a  three-pound  pressure"  main- 
tained on  one  of  these  fish  for 
fifty- five  minutes,  and  this  may 
seem  trivial  to  anglers  of  limited 
experience,  to  whom  the  strain  of 
a  fish  on  human  back  and  arms 
feels  like  half  a  hundredweight. 
It  revives  an  ancient  controversy, 
yet  one  that  anybody  can  settle 
for  himself.  Let  A.  hold  an 
eighteen-foot  salmon-rod  with  the 
line  attached  to  a  steelyard  held 
by  B.  on  the  ground- level  at  a 
distance,  say,  of  thirty  feet  from 
A.,  whose  utmost  effort,  it  will  be 
found,  cannot  draw  the  index  to 
more  than  3  lb.  Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  the 
pressure  is  to  be  exerted  by  the 
rod,  as  is  necessary  in  playing  a 
fish,  not  by  a  more  or  less  straight 
pull  on  the  line. 

One  is  very  familiar,  in  stories 
of  encounters  with  big  salmon, 
with  descriptions  of  sulking  fish, 
or  fish  that  malignantly  and  de- 
liberately saw  the  line  asunder 
against  jagged  rocks.  Mr  Chap- 
man is  far  too  good  an  observer 
to  countenance  any  such  yarns. 
That  a  sharp  rock  will  sever  the 
soundest  gut  most  of  us  know  to 
our  sorrow;  but  that  the  fish  knows 
the  rock  to  be  sharp  and  selects  it 
on  that  account,  as  some  fondly 
believe,  or  even  that  he  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  the  gritty,  slightly  prick- 
ing object  in  his  mouth  and  the 
grey-coated  figure  which  he  dimly 
perceives  moving  along  the  shore, 
is  altogether  beyond  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  a  cold-blooded  ver- 
tebrate, low  down  in  the  scale  of 


fishes.  The  true  position  of  a  sulk- 
ing fish  is  well  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  p.  81 ;  it  is  nearly  ver- 
tical— head  down,  tail  up.  And 
the  reason  the  fish  adopts  this 
abnormal  attitude  is  easily  under- 
stood. It  is  not  that  he  attempts 
to  rub  the  fly  out  of  his  mouth  at 
the  bottom ;  it  is  merely  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  pulled  ashore 
or  to  the  surface,  he  is  forced  to 
swim  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  pressure  from  the  rod.  No 
animal  of  specific  gravity  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  fluid 
medium  in  which  it  swims,  not 
even  a  40-lb.  salmon,  could  main- 
tain a  horizontal  position  in  that 
medium  against  a  vertical  or  ob- 
lique pressure  of  two  or  three 
pounds.  When,  in  the  discoloured, 
peaty  water  of  a  Scottish  river,  a 
salmon  "  lies  down "  or  "  sulks," 
the  angler  imagines  the  fish  is 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  bottom ; 
but  the  crystal  depths  of  a  Scandi- 
navian river  betray  the  secret :  the 
fish  may  be  seen  as  if  standing  on 
its  head.  The  way,  therefore,  to 
deal  with  a  sulking  salmon  is  to 
get  a  sidelong  pull  at  him  ;  to 
which,  if  there  are  no  sunken 
rocks  to  interfere,  he  must  yield 
and  begin  to  run  about. 

Mr  Chapman  devotes  an  inter- 
esting chapter  to  the  time-worn 
problem  whether  or  to  what  ex- 
tent salmon  feed  in  fresh  water, 
and  one  is  anxious  to  know  what 
view  such  a  well- trained  natural- 
ist, who  is  also  a  practical  angler, 
takes  on  this  question.  Person- 
ally, though  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  Mr  Chapman's  acquaintance, 
nor  have  ever  corresponded  with 
him,  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  he 
has  arrived  by  independent  ob- 
servation at  precisely  the  same 
opinion  which  I  have  been  severe- 
ly criticised  for  pronouncing  in 
the  columns  of  '  Maga '  and  else- 
where.    Mr  Chapman  says  : — 
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through  the  pine  -  belt  into  the 
scrub  of  birch  and  alder,  out  upon 
the  wide  moor,  where  countless 
lakes  and  tarns,  ice-bound  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  teem  with  fat 
trout  of  "deepest  indigo  and  gold" 
in  later  summer.  It  is  to  such 
regions  you  must  repair  if  you 
would  hear  the  spring-note  of  the 
whimbrel,  quite  different  from  its 
autumn  call ;  but  you  must  steady 
your  nerves  if  another  sound 
reaches  your  ear  from  the  near 
scrub — "a  double  grunt  or  sniff, 
low,  but  quite  distinct"  —  and 
crouch  low  for  the  chance  of  a 
shot  at  a  bear  —  point-blank  at 
forty  yards. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr 
Chapman's  ( Birds  of  the  Borders,1 
several  years  ago,  bird-migration, 
a  subject  which  he  dealt  with 
therein  very  usefully,  has  received 
much  attention,  and  Herr  Gatke's 
important  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Mr  Chapman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Heligoland 
naturalist,  excellent  and  experi- 
enced observer  as  he  was,  has 
misinterpreted  some  of  the  facts 
he  collected  so  patiently  during 
his  long  life : — 

"  I  am  convinced  that  many  birds 


of  migratory  habits  are  absolutely 
incapable,  under  normal  conditions, 
of  flying  three  hundred  miles,  or 
anything  like  it.  Among  such  I 
would  include  all  short  -  winged 
warblers,  chats,  and  goldcreats, 
quail,  landrail,  &c  The  birds  are 
neither  '  built  nor  engined'  for  long 
flights,  and  I  do  not  believe,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  that  they  are 
capable  of  performing  them.  No  one 
who  has  watched  their  feeble,  flicker- 
ing flight  in  mid-sea  can  believe  it." 

How,  then,  can  it  be  explained 
that  thousands — millions — of  these 
tiny  creatures  do  traverse  Europe 
each  year  from  end  to  end  1  Mr 
Chapman  will  not  hazard  a  solu- 
tion, but  suggests  that  some  great 
facts  or  factors  governing  migra- 
tion must  either  have  been  over- 
looked or  remain  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  the  sportsman  alone 
for  whom  a  fund  of  enjoyment 
waits  in  these  pages,  though  big 
game,  little  game,  salmon,  trout, 
and  char  figure  in  distracting 
numbers :  there  is  a  feast  for  all 
that  increasing  multitude  who  find 
delight  in  watching  the  behaviour 
of  animals  in  their  wild  haunts, 
and  in  attempting  to  trace  the 
origin  of  their  habits. 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
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"And  why,  citizen 1" 

"I  do  not  love  spies." 

I  fetched  a  grimace  over  my 
miscarried  ruse. 

"Then  wilt  thou  never  make 
thy  fortune  in  France/1  I  said. 

He  gave  a  harsh  laugh. 

"  You  will  prevent  me  for  that 
word,  citizen." 

I  curled  myself  up  under  the 
tree. 

"  I  will  wait  for  the  dawn  and 
read  thee  thy  fortune,"  I  said, 
"and  charge  thee  nothing  for  it 
but  a  kick  to  help  thee  on  thy 
way." 

He  laughed  again  at  that. 

"Thou  provest  thyself  an  ass," 
said  he,  and  refilled  and  lit  his 
pipe  and  smoked  on  silently. 

I  lay  awake  near  him,  because, 
churl  as  he  appeared,  I  felt  the 
advantage  of  any  human  com- 
panionship in  these  beast-haunted 
thickets. 

At  last  the  light  of  dawn  pene- 
trated a  little  to  where  we  rested, 
and  when  it  was  broad  enough  to 
distinguish  objects  by,  I  rolled  upon 
my  elbow  and  scrutinised  my  com- 
panion closely. 

"  Good  morrow,  then,  burner  of 
charcoal." 

He  turned  to  me,  a  leering  smile 
suspended  on  his  lips. 

"  Comment  ?  "  said  he. 

"  But  I  am  a  palmist,  my  friend, 
as  you  observe." 

He  looked  at  his  stunted  and 
blackened  fists. 

"Ah!  at  fait  vraiment.  That 
is  to  tell  my  past  condition  of 
poverty,  not  my  fortune." 

"  The  rest  shall  come.  Observe 
my  fitness  for  my  post.  You  are 
from  the  forests  of  Nontron." 

He  started  and  stared. 

"  Truly  I  have  no  love  for  spies," 
he  muttered,  dismayed. 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  I  had 
hazarded  a  bold  guess.  That  he 
was  from  the  woods  rather  than 


from  the  Landes  his  gift  of  seeing 
through  the  darkness  convinced 
me.  Then,  if  from  the  woods,  why 
not  from  that  part  of  the  province 
where  they  stretched  thickest  and 
most  meet  for  his  trade  1 

"Now,"  said  I,  "for  what  fol- 
lows. It  comes  to  your  ears  that 
Guienne  is  hatching  a  fine  breed 
of  maggots  from  the  carcasses  of 
dead  aristocrats ;  that  there  is  a 
feast  of  rich  fragments  toward. 
You  will  have  your  share ;  you 
will  eat  of  these  aristocrats  that 
have  so  long  fed  on  you.  That  is 
a  very  natural  resolve.  But  in  a 
Republic  of  maggots,  as  in  all  other 
communities,  there  is  always  a 
proportion  of  the  brood  that  will 
fatten  unduly  at  the  expense  of  its 
fellows.  These  despots  by  consti- 
tution appropriate  the  most  succu- 
lent parts ;  they  wax  thick  and 
strong,  and,  finally,  they  alone  of 
the  swarm  hatch  out  into  flies, 
while  the  rest  perish  undeveloped." 

"  It  is  a  cursed  parable,"  he  said, 
sullenly.  "  I  do  not  comprehend 
you." 

"I  speak  of  the  people,  my 
friend — of  whom  you  are  not  one 
th*  will  fatten." 

"  And  why,  and  why  ? " 

"  You  have  scruples.  You  de- 
cry at  the  outset  the  methods  of 
this  select  clique  of  the  Republic 
that  has  the  instinct  to  prosper. 
If  I  congratulate  you  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  conscience,  I  must 
deplore  in  anticipation  the  sacri- 
fice of  yet  another  martyr  to  that 
truism  which  history  repeats  as 
often  as  men  forget  it." 

"  What  truism,  sayst  thou  ? " 

"  That  swinish  Fortune  will  love 
the  lusty  bully  that  drains  her, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  litter 
starve." 

He  spat  savagely  on  the  ground. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,"  he  mut- 
tered again. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  at  least  let  us 
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ous  jaws  even  while  they  were 
setting  at  an  intruder.  Perhaps 
the  remains  of  a  goat         1 

I  started  running  towards  the 
point  at  which,  I  believed,  I  had 
entered  amongst  the  trees.  Very 
shortly  I  emerged  into  the  open, 
and  saw  the  cornfield  shimmering 
violet  before  me  in  the  dawn.  I 
beat  up  and  down  amongst  the 
standing  grain,  and  all  in  a  mo- 
ment came  upon  that  I  sought. 
A  goat  it  might  have  been  (or  a 
scapegoat  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
people)  for  anything  human  in  its 
appearance.  Yet  it  was  the  body 
of  a  man — of  a  great  man,  too,  in 
his  day,  I  believe — that  lay  before 
me  in  the  midst  of  a  trampled 
crib  of  stalks,  but  featureless,  half- 
devoured — a  seething  abomination. 

Now,  in  the  placid  aftermath 
of  my  fortunes,  I  can  very  easily 
shudder  over  that  thought  of  the 
straits  to  which  hunger  will  drive 
one.  Then,  I  only  know  that 
through  all  the  abhorrence  with 
which  I  regarded  the  hideous  re- 


mains, the  sight  of  an  untouched 
satchel  flung  upon  the  ground  be- 
side them  thrilled  me  with  hope. 
I  stooped,  had  it  in  my  hands, 
unbuckled  it  with  shaking  fingers. 
It  was  full  to  choking  of  bread 
and  raisins  and  a  little  flask  of 
cognac.  Probably  the  poor  wretch 
had  not  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  existence 
he  was  about  to  put  an  end  to. 
For  the  horn  handle  of  a  knife, 
the  blade  of  which  was  hidden  in 
the  decaying  heart  of  the  creature, 
stood  out  slackly  from  a  hoop  of 
ribs. 

I  withdrew  into  the  wood,  and 
without  a  scruple  attacked  the 
provisions.  It  was  a  dry  and 
withered  feast;  yet  I  had  been 
fastidiously  critical  of  many  a 
service  aux  repas  at  Versailles 
that  gave  me  not  a  tithe  of  the 
pleasure  I  now  enjoyed.  And  at 
the  last  I  drank  to  the  white 
Ariane  whose  Th&e*e  I  then  and 
there  proclaimed  myself  to  be. 

Bernard  Capes. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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would  willingly  exchange  this 
world  for  a  purer.  Personal  ser- 
vice means  that  you  would  have 
to  face  this,  Princess.11 

"I  can  do  it,"  she  answered 
calmly.  "  More — I  mean  to  do  it. 
■*"My  hand  and  my  voice  are  gentle, 
*— and  others  will  follow  me.  You 
fc^muit  give  me  your  aid.  Without 
■*-  it  I  can  do  nothing.11 
■*-  "And  the  Prince  your  father  1" 
*  "That  is  ih.  The  Prince  must 
*"-  not  know.  He  would  not  under- 
■  stand.  My  father  is  a  man  who 
^  sees  in  this  Principality  a  happy 
-  nursery  for  his  flowers ;  he  knows 
~  nothing  of  the  poor  and  their  toil. 
fe  Do  not  call  it  his  fault !  At  least 
.t  he  has  given  cause  for  gratitude  in 

*  the  reserve  of  his  life,  in  the  ele- 

-  ration  of  his  manners.     And  he 

-  does  care  something  for  the  suffer- 

*  ing  of  the  people,  even  though  he 
fa  content  with  a  few  words  of 

*  command.     We  must  be  careful 
how  we  judge,"  she  sighed. 

"A  handsome  apology  for  the 
*ld  man,"  thought  Aubert,  admir- 
ingly. "  She  rebels,  but  checks 
herself  for  the  sake  of  love  and 
honour." 

"  If  therefore  I  go  down  among 
the  people  to  bring  them  such 
solace,  such  comfort  as  I  can,  it 
were  well  to  keep  it  a  secret.  I 
must  go  simply;  if  necessary,  I 
must  be  disguised." 

That  very  night  the  Princess 
loft  the  palace,  and  took  her  way 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  little 
'  own.     Sloping  down  to  the  azure 

♦-a,  walls,  towers,  and  minarets, — 
*ith  the  curled  palms,  the  prickly 

t''tu8,  the  blowing  fronds  of  half 

hundred  tropical  plants  touching 

:)»!■  bright  sky, — who  would  have 

'.^iccted  this  very  San  Miniato 
■  Ih;  harbourer  of  horrors  untold  ? 

''.■  the  narrow  houses  pressed  too 
■Jose  one  upon  another  in  their 
•  ■  i  ■ :  turesque  confusion.  Princess 
M"lene    found   the  reality   worse 

vt- n  than  the  expectation.  Yet  her 


chief  thought  was  not  of  her  own 
daring,  but  of  Aubert's  devotion. 

Her  earliest  visit  was  made  in 
company  with  several  of  her  ladies. 
Those  who  demurred  at  first  con- 
sented at  length  to  go  with  her. 

They  had  given  their  reasons. 
"  It  was  too  great  a  risk,"  they  said. 

But  she  claimed  their  loyalty; 
and  indeed  there  was  something  in 
their  professions.  Her  girlish  sim- 
plicity had  grown  into  a  womanly 
openness  and  candour,  so  that  in 
spite  of  themselves  they  loved  her. 

Day  after  day  the  little  party 
made  its  way  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  no  one  having  any  idea 
of  their  identity.  Sometimes  their 
presence  seemed  unwelcome,  but 
they  were  undaunted,  because  of 
her  example,  until — until 

Until  the  daily  pilgrimage,  and 
the  smells,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  people  understand  how 
much  they  were  doing  for  them, 
awoke  a  feeling  of  weariness  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Princess's  ladies. 
She  excused  them  with  a  cheerful 
mind,  and  doubled  her  own  part 
in  the  mission  of  mercy  with  de- 
light. They  murmured,  but  she 
silenced  them.  And  thencefor- 
ward she  went  to  her  work  alone. 

Not  altogether  alone,  however. 
Aubert  had  watched  her  with 
growing  pride,  and  the  pride  re- 
solved itself  quickly  enough  into 
feelings  which  were  sharp  in  their 
intensity,  of  which  he  could  not 
mistake  the  meaning.  When  she 
was  left  alone,  his  duty,  no  less 
than  his  keen  will,  impelled  him 
to  be  close  upon  her  track.  And 
then  he  would  count  the  hours  of 
his  long  day  in  anticipation  of  her 
visits.  There  could  be  no  greater 
bliss  to  him  than  to  dance  attend- 
ance upon  her,  pave  her  way,  keep 
her  from  the  worst  of  danger,  and 
smooth  away  the  rough  ingratitude 
which  met  her  here  and  there. 

Strange  work  for  a  Chancellor ! 
Stranger  still,  in  those  dayp,  for  a 
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she  spoke,  "surely  we  can  be 
doing  no  harm  in  reflecting  upon 
the  delights  of  an  errand  of  be- 
nevolence." 

Madame  Lacourt  was  silent. 

"  Let  us  ask  the  Count  for  his 
opinion,"  suggested  the  mischievous 
Sophie. 

The  Count's  dark  eyes  were 
raised  in  the  direction  of  Madame 
de  Brigue.  "I  am  sure  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Princess's  devotion 
to  charity,"  he  said.  "She  does 
not  go  alone.  There  can  be  no 
danger,  therefore,  to  her.  His 
Highness  the  Prince  would  be 
delighted  to  know  of  it,  I  feel 
certain.  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
inform  him." 

"How  would  you  put  it, 
Count  ? " 

The  fresh  question  was  put  by 
Madame  de  Brigue,  but  half  the 
room  echoed  it. 

He  looked  round  before  he  re- 
plied. The  spinet,  near  which  he 
stood,  was  placed  in  a  sort  of 
alcove,  and  behind  it  were  rose- 
silk  curtains,  half -drawn,  com- 
municating with  another  room. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him. 

"It  is  very  simple,"  he  said. 
"  We  all  know  how  the  heart  gov- 
erns the  mind,  and  her  Highness 
is  all  heart.  That  is  why  she  has 
these  curious  spasms  when  one 
speaks  of  this  plague  among  the 
people.     It  has  affected  her  heart." 

The  irony  of  his  tone  was  lost 
on  none  of  them.  Once  again 
Madame  Lacourt  interposed. 

"Count,  your  double  meaning 
would  be  lost  upon  the  Prince. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
well  alone  ? " 

"But  %8  it  well?"  questioned 
Mademoiselle  Sophie.  "  This  sud- 
den affection  for  the  lowest  of  the 
low  is  a  strange  fancy  for  one  of 
her  rank.  We  should  have  thought 
it  more  than  strange  at  Brussels ; 
we  should  have  called  it  horrible." 


"Ah,  my  dear  lady,"  returned 
the  Count,  "your  reflections  are 
painful  in  the  extreme.  And  yet 
so  true  !  '  The  lowest  of  the  low  ' 
indeed  !  I  do  not  know  which  is 
worse  to  contemplate — the  truth 
of  your  thoughts,  or  the  truth  of 
mine — for  they  both  seem  to  point 
in  the  same  direction." 

"  Explain,  explain ! "  cried  Ma- 
dame de  Brigue. 

"  Yes,  Count,  explain  ! "  cried 
half-a-dozen  voices  at  once. 

"I  was  thinking  of  our  dear 
Chancellor,  Georgius  Aubert." 

At  this  a  murmur  went  all  round 
the  chamber.  It  was  an  immense 
relief  to  have  a  few  plain  words 
after  so  much  speech  in  riddles. 
Even  so  the  delicate  method  of 
the  conversation  was  purposely 
maintained. 

The  ^others  still  looked  towards 
the  Count,  for  he  knew  how  to 
manage  a  thing  of  this  kind  for 
the  general  entertainment.  And 
now  an  additional  zest  was  given 
to  the  prevalent  idea  by  the  fact, 
well  known  to  them  all,  that  the 
Count  was  jealous  of  Aubert,  for 
many  reasons. 

He  was  particularly  jealous  when 
he  thought  that  the  whole  of  the 
executive  power,  a  reward  for  some 
remembered  service  on  the  part  of 
the  youth's  father  to  the  Prince, 
was  in  the  hands  of  this  one  man. 
The  Count  was  a  richer  man  than 
Aubert ;  and  only  a  few  strokes, 
either  of  good  fortune  or  of  clever 
management,  might  put  the  old 
man  completely  in  his  power — 
and  the  whole  of  San  Miniato  to 
boot.  Aubert  was  the  one  stum- 
bling-block. So  far  he  had  achieved 
wonders — financial  wonders ;  the 
Count  admitted  it.  When  Aubert 
took  over  the  affairs,  it  looked  as 
though  a  whiff  would  blow  the  whole 
concern  away.  To-day  there  were 
fewer  proofs  of  instability.  The 
result  was  a  wilder  jealousy  than 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  Count. 
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he  might  have  marched  a  force 
from  the  adjacent  British  canton- 
ment, and  manoeuvred  it  in  the 
king's  own  deer-park,  without  the 
smallest  suspicion  or  animosity 
being  excited.  If  even  in  the 
inglobed  States  of  India  time  and 
patience,  personal  influence  and 
intimacy  with  the  people,  are  de- 
manded for  the  smoothing  away 
of  difficulties,  how  much  more 
must  this  be  so,  and  how  very 
gradually  and  cautiously  should 
our  steps  be  taken,  in  the  case 
of  "some  200,000  of  the  most 
turbulent  races  and  finest  fighting 
material  in  the  world";1  several 
of  the  most  treacherous  and  fan- 


atical of  which  have  but  lately 
been  detached  from  Afghanistan, 
and  included  within  the  sphere  of 
British  influence?  Our  remarks, 
however,  grow  discursive.  For  the 
present  we  rest  contented  with  in- 
dicating the  probability  that  if 
during  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  frontier  risings  a  Nestor  of 
the  Indian  Service  had  sat  and 
voted  as  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  the  political,  as 
distinct  from  the  military,  aspects 
of  frontier  questions  could  scarce 
have  failed  to  receive  a  fuller 
share  of  scrutiny  and  considera- 
tion, to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  empire. 


1  Speech  of  H.  £.  General  Sir  George  White,  at  Simla,  as  reported  in  the 
1  Pioneer  Mail/  October  8,  1897. 
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family  likeness  and  their  mutual 
sympathies,  but  their  fundamental 
unity  is  unconscious.  Yet  that 
fundamental  unity  exists :  the  ele- 
vation of  pain  and — not  pleasure, 
mark,  but — the  absence  of  pain 
into  the  ultimate  standards  of 
evil  and  good.  Applied  without 
common-sense  or  self-control,  it  is 
plain  that  this  standard  works  its 
own  undoing.  But  that,  it  will 
be  urged,  is  no  valid  aspersion 
on  the  standard  itself.  Would 
not  the  test  of  avoidance  of  pain, 
honestly  and  judiciously  applied, 
furnish  a  trustworthy  guide  for 
public  action  1  Does  not  civilisa- 
tion itself  consist  exactly  in  this 
— in  an  organised  common  effort 
for  the  extinction,  so  far  as  is 
attainable,  of  pain  and  of  death  ? 

Certainly  there  is  a  measure  of 
truth  in  this.  The  organisation 
of  a  civilised  State  is  a  vast  con- 
spiracy for  the  preservation  of 
life.  A  rank  socialist  might  see 
his  way  to  denying  this :  yet  it 
remains  undeniable  that  even  for 
the  lowest,  weakest,  and  poorest 
a  modern  civilised  State  gives 
such  security  of  life  as  the  low 
and  weak  and  poor  know  in  no 
other  form  of  society.  Civilisa- 
tion lays  a  restraining  hand  on 
the  strong  and  bold,  who  would 
bully  us  :  it  furnishes  great  de- 
vices and  combinations  whereby  we 
may  win  comforts  from  nature 
which  without  them  would  be  too 
hard  for  us.  It  finds  incubators 
to  help  us  into  the  world,  and 
disinfectants  to  keep  us  from 
helping  our  fellows  out  of  it. 

Certainly  civilisation  does  all 
this.  And  yet  there  is  no  divine 
virtue  in  civilisation,  either  the 
word  or  the  thing.  If  civilisation 
is  a  conspiracy  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  puny  life,  lowering  the 
physical  standard  of  the  race,  then 
civilisation  may  be  no  blessing, 
but  a  curse.    Civilisation,  further, 


is  not  only  not  divine;  it  is  human. 
If  its  broad  and  general  tendencies 
are  unrecognised  by  those  in  the 
stream  of  them,  they  are  not  less 
products  of  human  will.  We  can 
change  or  guide  the  stream  of 
civilisation,  after  all;  it  behoves 
us  the  more,  therefore,  to  look 
anxiously  to  its  direction. 

The  present  direction  in  Britain 
appears  on  the  above  showing  to 
be  a  wrong  one ;  and  if  we  are 
not  careful  it  will  lead  us  straight 
to  national  perdition.  Civilisation 
is  making  it  much  too  easy  to 
live;  humanitarianism  is  turning 
approval  of  easiness  of  living  into 
the  one  standard  of  virtue.  A 
wiser  civilisation  would  look,  not 
to  the  indiscriminate  preservation 
of  life,  but  to  the  quality  of  the 
life  preserved.  A  wiser  humani- 
tarianism would  make  it  easy  for 
the  lower  quality  of  life  to  die. 
It  sounds  brutal,  but  why  not? 
We  have  let  brutality  die  out  too 
much.  Our  horror  of  pain  has 
led  us  to  foster  only  the  softer 
virtues  and  leave  the  harsher 
alone.  Again,  it  sounds  absurd 
even  to  use  such  a  phrase  as 
"  harsher  virtues  " — though  Aris- 
totle, to  take  one  instance  of  a 
man  perhaps  as  wise  as  we,  knew 
very  well  what  they  are.  His 
ideal  of  character  was  not  the 
kind  man,  nor  the  man  opposed 
to  corporal  punishment,  nor  the 
man  superior  to  mere  patriotism, 
but  the  great -souled  man.  This 
quality  is  "  the  crown  of  all 
virtues ;  it  enhances  them,  and 
cannot  begin  to  exist  without 
them."  And  among  the  attri- 
butes of  the  great -souled  man 
were  these.  He  was  the  man 
"  who  holds  himself  worthy  of 
great  deserts,  and  is  so  worthy. 
.  .  .  The  great-souled  man  despises 
justly,  whereas  the  crowd  despises 
at  haphazard.  To  be  respected  by 
the  lowly  he  holds  as  vulgar  as  to 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr 
Chamberlain's  theory  of  patriotism, 
which,  though  differing  from,  does 
not  exclude,  Dr  Johnson's,  the 
most  patriotic  act  of  his  Colonial 
Office  career  has  undoubtedly  been 
his  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  of  our 
commercial  position.  For  that 
involves  the  very  life  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  condition  precedent  to 
any  "  expansion  "  whatever. 

Our  chief  competitors  in  trade 
are  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States,  but  the  first  is  the 
most  important,  and  demands  our 
closest  attention.  For  Germany, 
or  more  properly  Germans — since 
this  is  less  a  national  than  an  indi- 
vidual question — are  simply  eating 
into  us  in  the  vital  parts,  intercept- 
ing and  draining  on*  for  their  own 
use  the  stream  of  our  national  life, 
which  is  trade  and  manufactures. 
And  they  are  doing  this  in  ways 
that  are  perfectly  unexceptionable, 
that  are  indeed  highly  to  be  com- 
mended and  most  worthy  of  our 
imitation.  Compared  with  this 
form,  political  and  territorial  ag- 
gressions are  the  merest  moon- 
shine. They  may  be*  resisted  by 
carnal  weapons,  but  the  gravamen 
of  the  blow  dealt  at  our  com- 
mercial prestige  is  that  it  leaves 
no  ground  for  remonstrance,  and 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  diplomacy. 
Germans,  in  fact,  are  only  doing 
what  is  the  duty  of  every  trader 
and  manufacturer  in  the  world — 
gaining  customers.  The  competi- 
tion of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine- 


land  is  no  worse  than  that  say 
of  the  Thames  against  the  Clyde 
shipbuilders,  or  of  a  tradesman  in 
the  Strand  against  his  rival  in 
Oxford  Street.  "  Business  is  busi- 
ness," as  the  saying  goes,  and  it 
recognises  neither  frontiers  nor 
nationalities.  It  is  the  most 
catholic  thing  extant. 

There  are  two  distinct  but  com- 
plementary methods  of  measuring 
the  relative  commercial  progress 
of  Germany,  one  inferential,  one 
evidential.  Neither  by  itself  might 
be  quite  conclusive,  for  however 
exhaustive  a  priori  estimates  may 
apparently  be,  there  is  apt  to  be 
some  missing  link  which  invali- 
dates the  whole;  and  howsoever 
self-evident  the  facts  might  appear 
to  be,  they  would  not  escape  the 
suspicion  which  is  apt  to  attach  to 
malleable  statistics.  But  when  de- 
duction and  induction  converge  on 
a  common  result  there  is  not  much 
room  for  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 
And  to  such  a  conclusion  are  we 
led  by  the  dual  method  in  this  case. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  follow  the  re-birth  of 
Germany,  1864-71,  which  surely 
occupies  the  front  rank  among 
epoch-making  events  in  this  cen- 
tury. It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  possible  for  those  who  were 
close  observers  of  the  dramatic 
scenes  of  that  rapid  evolution  to 
anticipate  all  its  consequences ;  but 
as  these  have  been  successively 
unfolded  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 


Report  of  the  Deputation  from  Manchester  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
of  a  Visit  to  Technical  Institutions  in  Germany  and  Austria,  to  the  City  Council. 
September  1897. 

Trade  of  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Competition.  Correspondence  with 
Colonies  presented  to  Parliament,  July  1897. 

Report  on  a  Visit  to  Germany.  By  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Education.     Presented  to  Parliament,  1896. 

"  Made  in  Germany."     By  Ernest  E.  Williams.     1896. 
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own  business  qualities,  the  Ger- 
man, whether  manufacturer  or  cul- 
tivator, enjoys  the  administrative 
encouragement  of  the  State  in  very 
practical  forms.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ulterior  consequences  of  pro- 
tective tariffs,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  their  immediate 
effects  in  stimulating  native  pro- 
duction. In  many  ways  quite  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  modern  British  in- 
stitutions does  the  State  in  Ger- 
many throw  its  aegis  over  the 
national  industries.  The  railway 
management  is  a  model  of  patri- 
archal government  of  the  most 
fruitful  kind.  Although  furnish- 
ing the  largest  item  of  the  revenue,1 
the  railways  are  worked  on  very 
moderate  tariffs,  as  the  hand- 
maidens of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. The  centralised  management, 
economical  and  efficient  to  the  last 
degree,  is  able  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  to  regulate 
the  traffic  and  the  charges  with 
special  regard  to  the  fostering  of 
struggling  industries,  the  help  of 
backward  agriculture,  the  conveni- 
ence of  traders,  as  well  as  to  the 
facilitating  of  travel.  The  par- 
ticular is  not  lost  in  the  general. 
Still  more  emphatically,  of  course, 
is  the  protection  of  State  manage- 
ment thrown  over  domestic  when 
opposed  to  foreign  interests.  A 
special  department  watches  the 
course  of  sea-borne  trade,  and 
where  any  foreign  import  is  seen 
to  profit  by  cheap  water-carriage 
to  a  seaport  to  compete  with  any 
native  product,  as,  for  instance, 
coal,  the  railway  rates  are  at  once 
lowered  to  a  level  which  neutralises 
the  advantage  of  cheap  sea-freight. 
No  doubt  under  such  a  system  the 
highly  remunerative  contribute  to 
the  aid  of  the  less  remunerative 
sections  of  the  railway  lines,  a  pro- 


cess to  which  economical  doctrin- 
aires might  possibly  take  excep- 
tion. But  the  broad  result  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country  must  be 
highly  beneficial,  seeing  that  mer- 
chandise is  carried  for  half  the 
rates  levied  by  English  railways, 
and  that  the  whole  service  is  sub- 
servient to  the  special  needs  of 
every  industry. 

To  the  same  end  the  heavy  subsi- 
dising of  ocean  steamers  is  directed, 
and  here  again,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  remote  consequences,  the 
immediate  effect  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  cannot  but  be 
stimulating.  Instead  of  referring 
these  State  regulations  to  a  narrow 
protectionism  intended  to  obstruct 
the  trade  of  others,  we  should 
perhaps  be  nearer  the  mark  in 
considering  them  as  part  of  the 
aptitude  for  wholesale  organisation 
which  pervades  every  vein  and 
artery  of  the  body  politic,  and 
which  is  eminently  constructive  in 
its  character.  Contrast  its  effects 
with  our  own  domestic  antagonisms, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  collec- 
tive system  of  the  Germans  must 
be  apparent.  It  has  often  been 
alleged  against  our  railways  that 
their  rates  favoured  foreign  trade 
at  the  expense  of  native,  but  direc- 
tors can  always  shelter  themselves 
from  outside  criticism  behind  their 
duty  to  their  shareholders  and 
their  right  to  manage  their  own 
business.  Similarly,  our  steamship 
lines  have  been  shown  to  offer 
bounties  for  goods  shipped  at 
foreign  ports,  and  to  combine  to- 
gether to  force  prohibitive  rates 
on  British  shippers.  Whether 
this  be  good  business  for  the  ship- 
owners and  railway  proprietors 
respectively,  it  is  for  themselves  to 
consider.  Obviously,  however, 
their  policy  imposes  a  handicap  on 
native  trade,  such  as  would  not  be 


1  The  Prussian  State  Railways  yielded  net  in  1895-96,  £20,000,000. 
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hands  employed,  with  the  result  of 
indefinitely  multiplying  life  and 
energy.  Finality  in  German  com- 
petition is  the  very  last  thing  we 
can  contemplate. 

A  precise  and  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  com- 
peting nations  have  encroached  on 
the  province  of  British  trade  is  of 
course  impossible.  We  can  only 
deal  with  such  approximations  as 
the  complex  details  permit.  But 
with  this  reservation  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
the  summary  of  trade  statistics 
presented  by  the  Colonial  Office 
in  the  introductory  memorandum 
prefixed  to  the  publication  of  the 
Colonial  Reports  as  a  sound  pro- 
visional basis  for  discussion.  Com- 
paring three  triennial  periods,  it 
states  that  the  gross  importations 
into  British  Colonies  from  every 
quarter  were — 

For  1883-85  (average)  .  £137,600,000 
„  1888-90  „  .  146,700,000 
ii     1893-95         „         .       142,000,000 

The  share  of  this  trade  taken  by 
the  United  Kingdom  was — 


For  1883-85 
•  i     1884-90 
ii     1893-95 

• 
• 
• 

£62,700,000 
61,100,000 
56,500,000 

And  by  foreign 

countries — 

For  1883-85 
ii     1888-90 
»,     1893-95 

• 
• 
• 

£36,100,000 
38,000,000 
42,700,000 

The  grand  totals  being  made  up 
by  trade  from  British  possessions 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  pres- 
ent question. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  funda- 
mental fact  very  simply  stated 
that  the  quota  of  this  country  is 
steadily  decreasing,  while  that  of 
foreign  countries  is  steadily,  in- 
deed rather  rapidly,  augmenting. 
Of  this  fact  the  600-page  Blue-book 
which  embodies  the  answers  to 
Mr    Chamberlain's     despatch     of 


28th  November  1895  furnishes 
explanation  and  analysis,  nothing 
more.  We  have  lost  six  millions, 
and  our  rivals,  by  a  curious  co- 
incidence, have  gained  just  that 
amount,  so  that,  in  parliamentary 
phrase,  "on  a  division "  we  are 
relatively  worse  off  by  twelve 
millions  annually  than  we  were 
just  that  number  of  years  ago. 
At  the  same  rate  of  progress  the 
foreigner  will  have  overtaken  us 
in  another  fourteen  years  ;'  but  as 
the  double  movement,  ours  on  the 
down  grade  and  our  competitors' 
on  the  up  grade,  has  been  sensibly 
accelerating  towards  the  end  of 
the  period,  the  equilibrium  will 
probably  be  reached  some  years 
earlier. 

So  far  the  official  statistics. 
But  there  is  "  a  general  opinion 
in  the  colonies  that  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign -made  goods  has 
increased  in  a  much  larger  ratio 
than  is  shown  by  the  returns," 
the  discrepancy  arising  from  for- 
eign merchandise  shipped  through 
British  ports  being  classed  in  the 
returns  as  British  goods. 

The  Indian  Report,  which  is 
separate,  does  not  seem  to  admit 
of  the  same  definite  progressional 
comparison.  It  is  drawn  up  in 
three  biennial  periods,  1884-85, 
1889-90,  and  1894-95,  but  so 
many  of  the  articles  are  blank 
in  the  first  or  second  period  that 
the  relative  totals  cannot  be  given. 
The  details,  however,  throw  suffi- 
cient light  on  the  trend  of  trade 
movements  to  warrant  some  con- 
clusions as  to  the  dislocation  which 
is  in  progress,  as  a  few  of  the  com- 
parative percentages  will  show. 

The  total  importation  of  articles 
of  "  apparel,"  for  instance,  has  in- 
creased 53  per  cent  between  the 
first  and  third  periods.  The 
British  share  of  it,  however,  in- 
creased only  14  per  cent,  while 
the  foreign  portion  increased  by 
200  per  cent. 
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has  extracted  their  cartridges  and 
spoiled  their  powder.  And  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  never  hap- 
pier than  he  was  at  Kirkcaldy,  in 
consoling  himself  with  a  quotation 
from  Tennyson.  We  will  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  thinking 
that  he  himself 

"  has  sown  some  generous  seed 

Fruitful  of  future  thought  and  deed." 

• 

He  has  sown  seed,  no  doubt, 
though  we  may  distrust  the  qual- 
ity— as  indeed,  we  should  strongly 
suspect,  does  Sir  William  Harcourt 
himself.  But  let  that  pass.  It  is 
wise  in  him  to  look  to  the  future, 
since  his  own  friends  draw  such 
a  woeful  picture  of  the  present. 
However,  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.  There  are  desert  plains 
and  dark  forests  to  be  traversed, 
enchanted  castles  to  be  stormed, 
and    wizards    and    giants    to    be 


slain,  before  the  adventurous 
knight — if  his  courage  holds  out 
so  long  —  receives  his  guerdon. 
But,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
very  truly  says,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  they  have  had  to  do 
it.  Whigs  and  Tories  have  both 
ere  now  had  to  serve  a  long  time 
for  their  Rachel.  All  we  want 
to  make  plain  is,  that  it  is  to 
some  such  state  of  probation 
the  Radicals  are  now  reconciling 
themselves.  They  may  fail  like 
Don  Quixote,  or  succeed  like  Sir 
Roland  of  Triermain.  But  "  the 
magic  halls"  will  not  melt  away 
just  yet. 

But  what  is  this  that  brings  us 
down  into  the  common  day?  It 
is  the  printer's  boy.  We  have 
been  dreaming  we  were  at  Dick's, 
and  what  a  fine  prospect  we 
should  have  if  the  Temple  were 
pulled  down. 
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forward  to  a  long  season  of  relief 
in  plays  without  psychological, 
metaphysical,  physical,  or  any  sort 
of  nastiness  whatever.  That  is 
one  good  sign,  and  perhaps  the 
clearest.  Another  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  report  from  the  book-market, 
we  have  now  got  the  last  revela- 
tion-of- the- desecration  of  marriage 
novel  that  is  likely  to  be  published 
for  some  time.  This  news  may  be 
thought  too  good  to  be  true  by  any 
one  who  has  not  seen  what  the 
latest  work  is ;  but  those  who  have 
must  be  decidedly  hopeful.  Not 
that  the  book  is  altogether  a  bad 
one :  however  much  it  may  repel 
him,  no  candid  reader  will  go  so 
far  as  that.  Literary  merit  will 
always  count  with  the  literary. 
A  good  address  may  be  allowed 
to  the  worst  of  men,  and  good 
marks  must  be  given  for  good  writ- 
ing, however  detestably  employed. 
Here,  certainly,  they  cannot  be 
denied.  Scenes  well  imagined  or 
well  remembered  and  described 
are  often  found  in  its  prodigious 
pages,  and  many  a  good  phrase  tells 
of  a  mind  well  alight  and  illumin- 
ative. So  far,  then,  the  better 
qualities  of  the  book  might  be 
imagined  capable  of  keeping  its 
theme  alive. 

But  there  is  balm  in  Gilead. 
The  book  is  an  exceedingly  am- 
bitious one.  It  is  carefully  laid 
out  over  a  vast  space  of  ground. 
This  vast  space  of  ground  is  planted 
with  multitudinous  detail.  There 
are  leagues  of  it ;  it  is  all  supposed 
to  be  significant,  all  to  be  ob- 
served ;  and  since  the  significance 
is  mainly  negligeable  and  observa- 
tion tires,  the  book  bores.  Allow- 
ing that  its  author  has  every 
reason  to  regret  that  it  does  so, 
there  remains  the  consolation  that 
her  grief  is  for  the  public  good. 
A  boring  book  does  much  to  ex- 
tinguish its  theme,  which  in  this 
case  was  already  overdone  in  every 
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way.  There  was  too  much  of  it ; 
too  much  of  trading  in  it;  and, 
if  we  except  the  writer  whom  we 
are  now  glancing  at,  too  liberal  an 
importation  of  immodesty  for  the 
sake  of  trade.  It  is  for  no  such 
purpose  that  marriage  has  been 
again  and  yet  further  unmasked 
by  this  lady.  She  has  none  but 
the  best  intentions ;  yet  the  truth 
is  that  on  the  present  occasion  she 
writes  into  her  story  what  no  one 
could  read  out  of  it  aloud — though 
perhaps  we  may  except  the  case  of 
a  medical  student  desirous  of  ex- 
emplifying the  present  state  of 
female  delicacy  for  the  benefit  of 
an  inquiring  class-mate. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  hope 
of  having  now  before  us  the  last 
book  of  its  kind  rests  upon  a 
double  foundation.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  exhausting  scope  and 
bulk  may  be  relied  upon ;  on  the 
other  stands  the  fact  that  the 
physiological  argument  which  was 
the  surprise,  the  charm,  the  soul 
of  interest  in  this  variety  of  novel, 
is  incapable  of  further  develop- 
ment. No  more  can  be  done  to 
illustrate  it,  unless  by  borrowing 
woodcuts  from  the  medical  pub- 
lishers: and  that  would  be  ob- 
jected to  as  bad  art.  Besides, 
enough  mischief  has  been  done 
by  enough  of  mistake.  What  is 
called  the  degradation  of  marriage 
in  this  precious  literature  differs 
only  as  it  must  from  the  degra- 
dation which  selfishness,  intemper- 
ance, brutishness,  foul  minds  and 
foul  lives,  bring  into  every  rela- 
tion of  life;  and  there  is  all  the 
more  of  it  because,  as  the  ladies 
who  write  these  things  seem  to 
be  but  dimly  aware,  selfishness, 
drunkenness,  brutishness,  foul- 
mindedness,  are  not  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  husbands,  but  come  into 
marriage  on  the  spindle  side  also, 
though  oftener  and  better  con- 
cealed.    In  either  case,  there  are 
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so  many  bad  husbands  and  bad 
wives ;  and  they  make  of  marriage 
a  misfortune  for  some  one  or  for 
each  other,  just  as  a  bad  father 
makes  his  children  miserable  and 
ashamed.  But  marriage  is  not 
degraded,  nor  can  it  be  in  any 
such  way.  There  are  ways,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  can  be  degraded, 
one  of  them  being  the  flagrant 
way  in  which  it  is  discussed  by 
lady  novelists.      And    it   can   be 


avoided;  and  when  these  ladies 
are  about  their  "revelations"  of 
woman  by  women,  they  might 
reasonably  ask  themselves  how 
much  their  frankness  may  persuade 
young  men — already  influenced  by 
other  and  different  considerations 
— not  to  marry.  And  next  they 
should  ask  whether  that  conse- 
quence is  likely  to  improve  the 
position  of  women,  or  fill  the  land 
with  the  white  flower  of  purity. 


TO 


THE    QUEEN 


A   CHRISTMAS    GREETING. 


The  parting  year  was  by  such  triumph  crowned 
For  Thee,  of  all  our  hearts  the  Empress-Queen, 

As  ne'er  by  king  or  conqueror  renowned, 

Search  all  the  wide  world's  annals  through,  was  seen  ; 

Triumph,  that  on  through  time,  whate'er  befall, 
Dear  to  all  lands  that  own  thy  sway  shall  be; 

But  live  Thou  on,  beloved,  revered,  and  all 
Thy  years  to  come  be  years  of  Jubilee ! 

T.    M. 


Christmas  Kvk,  1897. 
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THE     ARMY     PROBLEM. 


A    PROPOSED    SOLUTION. 


The  old  question  has  cropped 
up  again.  We  hear  on  all  sides 
that  our  military  organisation  has 
collapsed.  The  subject  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  the  realm. 
The  country  is  becoming  aroused 
to  the  dangers  which  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  involves,  and  it  is  hearing 
with  dismay  that  it  gets  no  ade- 
quate return  for  the  millions  spent 
upon  the  land  forces  of  the  Grown. 
In  the  columns  of  the  'Times' 
have  appeared  a  set  of  letters  from 
the  pen  of  an  able  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  dealing  with 
the  condition  of  the  army,  which, 
although  some  of  the  statements 
may  be  overdrawn,  and  although 
some  of  the  assumptions  contained 
in  them  are  founded  upon  miscon- 
ception, amount  as  a  whole  to  a 
tremendous  indictment  of  the  exist- 
ing system.  Cabinet  Ministers 
have  publicly  announced  that  the 
Government  means  to  take  the 
matter  up.  And  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  which  the 
creation  of  a  new  organisation  to 
replace  that  which  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  offers  to  the 
reformer  and  to  the  expert. 

But  at  the  very  outset  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  a  diffi- 
culty arising  out  of  the  divergence 
between  naval  opinion  and  military 
opinion  as  regards  a  fundamental 
principle  of  national  defence.  The 
services  are  at  one,  and  the  coun- 
try accepts  their  view,  upon  the 
point  that  the  home  army  has 
two  great  duties  to  perform — that 
it  must  serve  as  a  depot  to  the 
army  abroad,  and  that  it  must  be 
in  a  position  to  send  an  expedi- 
tionary force  or  forces  to  foreign 


theatres  of  war.  But  there  is  a 
third  duty  which  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  military  authorities 
desire  to  impose  upon  it,  and  this 
naval  strategists  will  not  admit  to 
be  one  of  its  proper  functions — 
namely,  protection  of  the  United 
Kingdom  against  invasion.  Before 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army  is 
taken  in  hand,  before  the  needful 
strength  of  military  forces  in  these 
islands  can  be  fixed,  before  Parlia- 
ment agrees  to  any  proposals  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
may  make,  it  is  essential  that  the 
question  be  settled  once  for  all 
whether  the  country  is  to  look  to 
the  navy  or  to  the  army  for  security 
to  its  soil  against  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  foe. 

Several  months  ago  a  remarkable 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  which  attracted 
special  attention,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing emanated  from  the  head  of  the 
great  Council  of  Defence  instituted 
by  the  present  Government.  The 
Duke  was  understood  to  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  navy  was  able, 
and  was  prepared,  to  ensure  the 
United  Kingdom  against  invasion. 
In  making  this  announcement  he 
was  only  giving  voice  to  views  held 
by  our  most  able  and  experienced 
sailors,  but  the  announcement 
nevertheless  constituted  a  new  de- 
parture, and  gave  rise  to  comment 
at  the  time.  Doubts  were  freely 
expressed  as  to  the  soundness  of 
these  views,  and  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  speech  could  be  taken 
as  an  official  exposition  of  the 
Government  policy.  And  now  an 
address  recently  delivered  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  his  constituents,  a 
passage  in  which  can  only  be  taken 
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The  Continental  plan  of  peace 
cadres  of  low  establishment  which 
are  expanded  in  time  of  war  by  a 
highly  efficient  reserve  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  army  service  in  this  country. 
Owing  to  our  voluntary  system, 
the  reserve  cannot  be  called  up 
annually  for  training;  the  men 
necessarily  deteriorate  as  soldiers ; 
and  this  category  of  the  military 
forces  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  thor- 
oughly fit  condition  at  once  to 
take  the  field  on  mobilisation. 
Moreover,  this  principle  of  organi- 
sation is  not  adapted  for  making 
war  on  a  peace  footing;  it  does 
not  meet  the  case  of  small  wars, 
such  as  the  British  empire  has 
perpetually  on  its  hands,  inasmuch 
as  the  reserve  cannot  be  called 
out  for  the  purpose.  For  another 
reason,  also,  the  organisation  which 
obtains  in  most  European  States 
fails  to  fulfil  in  this  country  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Abroad,  the  conscript  is  twenty 
years  of  age  or  upwards  when  he 
joins,  and  is  not  accepted  unless 
fit  for  active  service,  and  he  be- 
comes an  efficient  soldier  as  soon 
as  he  is  trained.  But  in  this 
country  the  average  recruit  is 
much  younger,  and,  since  a  very 
large  proportion  of  mature  soldiers 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
serve  abroad,  the  cadres  at  home 
include  a  far  greater  percentage 
of  inefficient^  than  is  the  case 
upon  the  Continent. 

The  only  military  system  which 
can  prove  satisfactory  for  our 
home  army  is  one  under  which 
the  battalions  and  squadrons  and 
batteries  which  are  meant  to  take 
the  field  shall  be  kept  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  battalions  and 
squadrons  and  batteries  on  foreign 
service.  Units  at  home  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  maintained  at 
full  war- strength,  and  must  in- 
clude none  but  trained  and  effici- 


ent soldiers  within -their  ranks. 
The  depots  must  be  kept  wholly 
apart  from  such  fighting  units  as 
are,  for  purposes  of  convenience, 
quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
All  young  and  untrained  soldiers 
must  remain  at  the  depots  till 
they  are  fit  to  take  their  place  in 
the  effective  army :  they  would 
then  be  drafted  to  corps  at  home 
or  abroad,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  units  to  which 
their  depots  are  affiliated.  And 
the  reserve  must  become  what  it 
is  called  —  a  reserve,  a  body  of 
men  destined  to  make  good  wast- 
age in  the  fighting  army  after  it 
has  proceeded  to  the  theatre  of 
war — in  place  of  being  the  back- 
bone of  the  fighting  army  from 
the  start,  as  at  present. 

In  round  numbers  our  army  at 
home  consists  at  present  of  100,000 
men,  and  the  troops  abroad  fall 
little  short  of  120,000  men;  the 
present  strength  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  estimated  to  be  80,000 
men.  Of  the  soldiers  serving  at 
home  with  the  colours  only  about 
25,000  or  30,000  can  be  classed 
as  efficients.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  average  recruit  is 
younger  than  he  makes  himself  out 
to  be — that  lads  indeed  often  join 
the  army  who  are  not  seventeen 
years  of  age.  No  official  statistics 
on  this  subject  can  be  trusted,  and 
any  comparative  tables  as  to  the 
relative  number  of  men  of  twenty 
in  our  army  and  in  the  German  or 
any  other  foreign  army  are  entirely 
misleading.  Abroad  the  recruit 
is  in  all  the  great  military  States 
always  over  twenty,  and  he  is, 
moreover,  carefully  selected  as  re- 
gards physical  fitness  from  among 
the  conscripts  who  arrive  at  that 
age  each  year.  The  idea  that  every 
young  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
ranks  by  the  Continental  army  sys- 
tem unless  he  be  deformed  or  be 
suffering  from   some  disease  is  a 
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the  colours  is  liable  to  be  called 
back  to  them  should  a  national 
emergency  arise. 

The  existing  terms  of  service 
are  unsuitable,  and  are  indeed  de- 
vised avowedly  with  the  especial 
view  of  building  up  a  large  reserve. 
Sacrificing  the  army  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  reserve  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  military  system 
which  we  owe  to  the  Cardwellian 
school.  The  so-called  short-service 
system  creates  an  excessive  drain 
upon  the  recruiting  resources  of 
the  country,  it  results  in  an  inor- 
dinately large  proportion  of  our 
soldiers  being  immature  and  per- 
fectly useless  till  they  have  spent 
two  and  sometimes  even  three  years 
with  the  colours,  and  it  has  the 
effect  of  passing  through  the  army 
and  then  casting  adrift  an  unduly 
strong  percentage  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
place  of  it,  the  following  arrange- 
ments are  suggested. 

We  should  as  a  broad  principle 
adopt  a  ten  years'  service  with  the 
colours,  followed  by  two  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  reserve.  But  there 
must  be  a  certain  elasticity.  Men 
of  good  character  who  wish  to  do 
so  should  be  allowed  to  complete 
twelve  years1  service,  and  then 
should  be  permitted  to  re-engage 
for  six  years  more  with  a  right  to 
pension.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
assured  of  employment  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  reserve 
before  completing  ten  years  with 
the  colours,  and  no  difficulty  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  these  re- 
turning to  the  colours  should  they 
find  themselves  out  of  work,  pro- 
vided they  make  up  a  total  of  ten 
years  with  the  colours  afterwards. 
There  should,  moreover,  be  a  pro- 
viso that  satisfactory  soldiers  who 
have  quitted  the  service  finally 
after  twelve  years  should,  within 
limitations,  be  allowed  to  re-engage 
to  complete  eighteen  years,  losing 


of  course  a  proportionate  amount 
of  pension.  Many  soldiers  who 
pine  for  the  freedom  and  supposed 
attractions  of  civil  life,  and  who 
quit  the  army  full  of  confidence 
in  their,  future,  soon  find  that  the 
labour  market  is  overstocked,  that, 
if  they  belong  to  the  reserve,  this 
very  fact  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
bar  to  obtaining  employment,  and 
that  they  have  been  building  castles 
in  the  air.  Such  men  should,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  various  regula- 
tions on  points  of  detail,  be  allowed 
to  rejoin  as  a  general  rule. 

The  effect  of  the  above  system 
would  be  to  make  the  army  older 
as  a  whole,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  recruits  required  an- 
nually. The  percentage  of  boys 
and  striplings  would  be  much  di- 
minished. The  efficiency  of  the 
army  would,  in  fact,  be  greatly 
increased.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reserve  would  sink  to 
very  modest  proportions, and  would 
probably  not  much  exceed  20,000 
men,  a  number  barely  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  wastage  in  the 
army  sent  from  home,  and  quite 
inadequate  to  keep  forces  amount- 
ing to  a  grand  total  of  170,000 
men  up  to  establishment. 

To  strengthen  the  reserve  with- 
out at  the  same  time  swelling 
the  number  of  immature  soldiers, 
there  should  be  a  special  term 
of  genuine  short  service.  Such 
young  men  as  medical  officers  en- 
gaged on  recruiting  service  con- 
sider to  be  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  to  be  fit  at  once  for  foreign 
or  for  active  service,  should  be 
allowed  to  enlist  for  four  years1 
colour  service,  followed  by  eight 
years  in  the  reserve.  These  men, 
as  soQn  as  drilled  at  the  depots, 
should  be  despatched  to  units 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  it 
should,  of  course,  be  arranged  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  that  they  join  units  not 
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ence  at  home.  The  only  result 
will  be  that  the  effective  army  at 
home  will  be  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber of  units  sent;  its  efficiency  will 
not  suffer  in  any  way. 

8.  The  drill  efficiency,  manoeu- 
vring efficiency,  musketry  effici- 
ency, and  gunnery  efficiency  of 
service  units  will  benefit  enor- 
mously, owing  to  their  consisting 
only  of  effective  soldiers,  and  to 
their  being  relieved  of  the  drain 
caused  by  the  army  abroad. 

9.  The  physical  development  of 
growing  lads  can  be  better  at- 
tended to,  owing  to  their  being 
kept  at  depots. 

10.  The  army  intended  to  take 
the  field  will  include  no  reservists 
or  men  not  thoroughly  drilled. 

11.  The  question  of  training  re- 
servists in  peace-time  will  cease  to 
cause  anxiety.  As  reservists  do 
not  take  the  field  at  once  on  mobi- 
lisation, there  will  be  time  for 
them  to  re-learn  what  they  have 
forgotten  at  the  depots  before  be- 
ing required. 

12.  There  will  be  a  somewhat 
larger  reserve  of  efficients  to  make 
good  wastage  which  occurs  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  there  would  be  only 
about  35,000  reservists  left  when 
the  mobilised  home  army  took  the 
field  ;  under  the  proposed  system 
practically  the  whole  of  the  re- 
serve would  be  available. 

13.  Owing  to  the  greatly  re- 
duced strain  upon  the  recruiting 
resources  of  the  country  under  the 
proposed  terms  of  service,  it  would 
be  far  easier,  should  in  the  future 
an  increase  of  the  army  be  neces- 
sitated by  circumstances,  to  get 
the  requisite  men.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  under 
the  terms  of  service  now  in  vogue 
it  is  practicable  to  make  any  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  person- 
nel— such  additions,  for  instance, 
as  are  at  present  imperatively  de- 


manded   by   the  collapse  of    the 
linked-battalion  system. 

14.  With  an  organisation  of  the 
home  army  such  as  has  been 
sketched  out,  the  country  will 
know  how  it  stands.  The  tax- 
payer, when  he  sees  a  battalion 
or  a  squadron  or  a  battery  at 
drill,  will  know  that  it  is  what  it 
purports  to  be.  The  spectators  at 
any  inspection  parade  of  a  service 
unit  will,  if  they  choose  to  count 
the  numbers  in  the  ranks,  know 
exactly  what  the  strength  of  that 
unit  actually  is  for  fighting  pur- 
poses. An  inquisitive  member  of 
Parliament  can  be  informed  at  a 
few  hours1  notice  exactly  what  is 
the  deficit  or  what  is  the  excess 
over  establishment  of  the  troops 
which  would  take  the  field  in  time 
of  war. 

15.  An  efficient  army  could  be 
maintained  at  home  and  abroad 
without  swelling  the  already  over- 
grown estimates  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  non-effective  vote  would 
alone  have  to  be  increased  in  ad- 
dition to  those  for  horses,  which 
latter  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  as 
the  forces  stand  at  present.  Ad- 
vocates of:  the  existing  system 
admit  that  it  will  not  work  with- 
out enhanced  expenditure. 

So  much  for  the  advantages 
which  it  is  claimed  that  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  military  organisa- 
tion would  confer  upon  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
institution  of  an  army  system,  such 
as  has  been  sketched,  would  be 
attended  by  no  disadvantages,  nor 
that  those  disadvantages  are  un- 
important. They  may  be  briefly 
set  out  as  follows  : — 

1.  Older  soldiers,  such  as  the 
suggested  terms  of  service  would 
introduce,  would  render  the  posi- 
tion of  the  junior  non-commissioned 
officers  somewhat  difficult. 

2.  In  the  days  of  long  service 
it  was  found  that  soldiers  of  over 
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counsels  for  the  defence  flaunt 
statistics  in  the  faces  of  the  public 
— statistics  which  every  military 
man  knows  to  be  delusive,  but 
which  may  possibly  delude  the  pub- 
lic— and  declare  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  which  they  plead  the  cause 
has  not  been  granted  a  fair  trial, 
because  the  infantry  has  not  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
been  perpetually  subjected  to  a 
process  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  number  of  battalions,  so  as  to 
keep  the  unfortunate  linked-bat- 
talion  system  on  its  legs.  One 
party  will  not  allow  that  existing 
arrangements  possess  any  merits 
at  all.  The  other  tries  in  vain 
to  gloss  over  their  manifold  and 
grave  defects. 

The  plan  adopted  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Oardwell,  which 
has  by  dint  of  frequent  modifi- 
cations and  of  ingenious  expedi- 
ents been  maintained  on  the  same 
broad  general  lines  down  to  the 
present  day,  is  not  without  good 
points;  and  some  of  the  reforms 
suggested  by  its  critics  would 
make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
The  proposal  put  forward  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  the  marines 
should  take  over  the  Mediterran- 
ean fortresses  and  our  other  coaling- 
stations  is  simply  a  proposal  to 
make  our  maritime  forces  do  the 
dirty  work  of  our  land  forces,  to 
shuffle  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  labours  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  army  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  navy,  and  to  institute  a 
link  between  our  fleets  and  the 
shore  tending  to  cramp  the  free- 
dom of  a  service  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  which  is  of  para- 
mount strategical  importance. 
The  suggestion  that  men  should 
be  enlisted  for  three  years1  service 
at  home,  with  nine  years'  service 
in  the  reserve,  can  only  be  founded 
on  the  singular  assumption  that  a 
proportion   of    our   troops    is    re- 


quired for  the  defence  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  for  nothing 
else.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Che 
advocates  of  the  existing  system 
have  utterly  failed  to  make  good 
their  case.  Tables  of  figures  com- 
piled from  official  returns,  which 
the  officers  who  sign  them  know 
to  be  in  reality  incorrect  although 
founded  upon  attestation  papers, 
cannot  be  accepted  against  actual 
facts.  The  recorded  opinions  of  sol- 
diers, no  matter  how  eminent,  who 
have  been  wedded  to  the  system  by 
years  of  service  in  the  War  Office, 
are  not  conclusive.  And,  after  all, 
the  strongest  argument  which  can 
be  adduced  against  the  organisa- 
tion which  our  central  military 
administration  never  wearies  of 
extolling  is  supplied  by  its  own 
action  at  the  present  time,  by  its 
confession  that  the  machine  is  not 
in  working  order. 

P.S. — This  article  was  written 
before  the  delivery  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
9th  of  December.  Although  the 
Secretary  of  State  shrinks  from 
radical  reforms,  he  clearly  realises 
certain  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
present  military  system,  and  some 
of  the  changes  which  he  fore- 
shadows will  undoubtedly  effect 
improvement.  He  accepts  the 
War  Office  view  on  the  subject 
of  home  defence,  and  this  is 
to  be  regretted.  He  does  not 
admit  the  total  failure  of  the 
linked  -  battalion  system,  and  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  inde- 
fensible institution  are  not  very 
convincing;  for  when  he  says 
that  a  battalion  abroad  costs 
£50,000  and  that  a  depot  at  home 
to  feed  this  would  cost  £25,000, 
and  then  asks  which  is  the  better 
bargain  for  the  country,  the  depot 
costing  £25,000  or  a  battalion  at 
home  doing  the  same  work  which 
adds  to   the   fighting  strength  at 
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home  and  costs  j£  50,000,  the 
answer  is  the  depot,  and  not  the 
battalion  :  £25,000  worth  of  the 
battalion  is  of  no  use  for  fighting 
purposes  at  home,  and  is  actually 
injurious  to  the  other  £25,000 
worth  which  is  serviceable.  But 
Lord  Lansdowne's  frank  admis- 
sions on  the  subject  of  sacrificing 
the  army  in  the  interests  of  the 
reserve  are  most  encouraging,  and 
his  recognition  of  the  imperative  ne- 


cessity for  sweeping  modifications 
in  the  present  terms  of  service  is  a 
great  step  in  advance.  And  if  his 
scheme  of  three  years'  colour  ser- 
vice, all  apparently  necessarily  to 
be  spent  at  home,  is  hopelessly 
unsound  in  principle,  he  has  after 
all  fallen  into  the  same  pit  as  Mr 
Arnold  Forsterwho  also  advocates 
this  strange  expedient,  and  he  puts 
the  proposal  forward  with  obvious 
hesitation. 


Printed  by  William  Black  fo'-d  and  Sods. 
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AMONGST    THE    CRETAN    INSURGENTS. 


I  shall  long  remember  my  first 
view  of  Crete.  As  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Candia 
in  company  with  a  huge  British 
battleship  and  an  Austrian  cruiser, 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  sink  be- 
neath the  rugged  hills  which  stand 
in  a  semicircle  round  the  town. 
On  the  left  volumes  of  dense 
smoke,  lit  now  and  then  by  lurid 
streaks  of  flame,  rose  up  from  the 
burning  village  of  Elea,  which  had 
just  been  fired  during  a  skirmish 
between  Moslem  irregulars  and  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Groups  of 
Turkish  soldiery  dotted  the  ram- 
parts and  interchanged  rifle-shots 
at  intervals  with  some  insurgent 
sharpshooters  lurking  about  the 
rocks  nearly  a  mile  away.  The 
fertile  plain  which  extended  on 
the  right  between  the  Turkish  and 
Christian  lines  was  full  of  olive- 
groves  ;  but  a  closer  view  of  these 
through  one's  field-glass  revealed 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  trees  had 
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been  cut  down,  while  many  of  the 
trunks  were  smouldering  masses 
of  charred  wood.  This  destruction 
of  olive-trees,  which  was  forbidden 
by  the  usages  of  ancient  warfare, 
has  been  systematically  practised 
by  both  Moslems  and  Christians 
during  the  present  rebellion,  and 
has  inflicted  incalculable  loss  on  a 
population  which  never  rises  be- 
yond an  almost  hand  -  to  -  mouth 
existence ;  for  the  olive-tree  takes 
many  years  before  it  reaches  ma- 
turity, and  its  fruit  forms  a  staple 
article  of  the  Cretan  diet. 

Rifle  -  shooting  went  on  in  a 
desultory  fashion  until  darkness 
rendered  it  impossible :  in  fact, 
throughout  my  visit  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  Turkish  Martini  and 
the  more  distant  answer  of  the 
Gras  rifle,  with  which  the  insurg- 
ents were  armed,  became  so  fre- 
quent that  such  sounds  almost 
ceased  to  attract  one's  attention 
except  when  an  occasional  bullet 
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of  shell  at  the  blockade-runner  and 
her  sympathisers  on  the  hillside. 
The  schooner  very  soon  filled  and 
sank,  but  the  crew,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  large  portion 
of  the  cargo  before  the  arrival  of 
the  warship,  leapt  into  the  sea, 
swam  ashore,  and  scampered  up 
the  hills  to  the  village  of  Rothia. 

Next  day,  with  a  view  to  learn 
why  the  insurgents  had  taken  the 
aggressive  against  the  Sebenico,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Rothia,  one  of  the 
ring  of  villages  round  Oandia  held 
by  the  followers  of  the  notorious 
leader  Korakas.  As  nobody  would 
let  me  have  a  horse  or  mule  to  ride 
across  the  space  between  the  lines, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  neither 
the  animal  nor  its  rider  was  likely 
to  return  alive,  I  was  forced  to  go 
by  sea.  The  great  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  to  secure  a  boat :  there 
was  one  small  steam-launch  in 
the  harbour,  but  the  engineer  was 
a  Mussulman,  and  flatly  refused  to 
risk  a  visit  to  the  Christians,  de- 
spite my  offers  of  large  bakshish. 
At  length  I  managed  to  hire  a 
sailing-boat  owned  by  two  Christ- 
ians. Running  up  an  Austrian  flag 
to  the  mast-head,  and  taking  care 
to  keep  well  out  of  range  of  any 
bullets  the  Turkish  sentries  might 
send  after  us  from  the  ramparts, 
we  skimmed  over  the  water  past 
the  most  beautiful  cliff  scenery, 
and  after  an  hour's  run  with  a 
good  breeze  put  into  a  little  cove, 
which  had  evidently  been  guarded 
in  medieval  times  by  a  strong 
Venetian  fort,  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  which  were  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
rocks. 

One  of  the  men  remained  with 
the  boat,  the  other  accompanied 
me  to  the  village.     We  had  a  stiff 


climb,  but  the  air  was  fresh  and 
clear,  and  when  some  lithe  and 
graceful  Cretans  came  tripping 
down  the  hillside  to  meet  us  with 
their  short  braided  jackets,  blue 
trousers,  and  rifles  slung  jauntily 
over  their  shoulders,  one  seemed 
to  realise  the  force  of  the  lines 
which  spoke  of  the  Erectheidai  of 
old— 

ad  5<&  \a/jLvpordrov 
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All  around  us  were  almond-bushes 
in  full  flower  and  orange-trees 
loaded  with  their  golden  fruit, 
while  our  path  lay  through  masses 
of  flowering-plants  with  old  Greek 
names  like  amaryllis  and  asphodel. 
I  was  met  and  welcomed  to  the 
village  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
inhabitants,  headed  by  an  old 
priest ;  and  most  courteously  they 
treated  us,  forcing  oranges  and 
masticha  upon  me  until  my  pockets 
were  crammed,  and  I  dared  drink 
no  more  of  the  rough  and  potent 
liqueur. 

I  asked  them  why  they  had 
fired  on  the  Sebenico  the  day  be- 
fore, and  they  declared  that  they 
thought  the  warship  was  a  Turk- 
ish cruiser;  but  I  am  afraid  they 
were  not  speaking  the  truth  very 
strictly,  for  the  Austrian  ensign, 
which  was  flying  visibly  on  the 
Sebenico,  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  red  crescent  flag  of  Turkey.  I 
also  learned  from  them  that  the 
Austrian  shells  had  inflicted  no 
loss  of  life,  and  that  one  sailor 
only  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg. 
This,  again,  sounded  very  im- 
probable, considering  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  Sebenico's 
fire.  But  although  these  Cretans 
maintained  their  well-established 
reputation    for    lying,1    in   other 


1  The  Cretans  are  so  annoyed  with  St  Paul  for  his  quotation  of  Epimenides' 
verse  that  they  have,  I  believe,  refused  to  dedicate  any  church  to  him  throughout 
the  island  ! 
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holder  had  carefully  locked  all  the 
bedroom   doors   and   that  of   the 
wine-cellar ;  but,  by  a  most  fortu- 
nate chance,  I  found  that  the  key 
of  my  college  library  at  Oxford 
opened  all  the  doors  of  this  Cretan 
house,  and  we  soon  unearthed  a 
variety   of    domestic    treasures  — 
mattresses,  rugs,  and  cushions, — 
and  even  secured  a  passable  form 
of  sheet   for  our   beds  from  the 
calico  coverings  which  had   been 
carefully  sewn  round  sofas  and  set- 
tees by  the  good  lady  of  the  house. 
We  succeeded  also  after  a  search 
in  finding  two  men-servants,  one 
a  Christian,  the  other  a  Moslem, 
together  with  a  small  boy  of  un- 
known religion  to  assist  them  in 
waiting  at  table.      Our  domestic 
arrangements    did    not,   however, 
prove  an  unqualified  success.  Theo- 
logical   acrimony    disturbed     the 
serenity  of  our   kitchen,  for   the 
Moslem   cook   and   the   Christian 
"  general/1  not  content  with  mutual 
insults  and  recriminations,  empha- 
sised   their    religious    convictions 
upon  each  other  by  cuffs  and  blows, 
which  injured  the  cuisine,  and  de- 
stroyed ail  punctuality  in  our  meals. 
Once  more,  tantum  religio  potuit 
suadere  malorum  /      In   fact,   we 
were  frequently  reduced  to  such 
extremities  that  we  were  depen- 
dent on  the  ministrations  of  the 
small  boy,  who  steered  a  media  via 
between  the  disputants  as  an  hon- 
orary  member   of   both    religious 
systems.     At  length  we  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  accepting  Mr  Melton 
Prior's  kind  offer  to  act  as  house- 
keeper for  a  week,  and  this  gentle- 
man by  sheer  exercise  of  forcible 
and  apposite  English  (for  he  knew 
nothing   of   the   vernacular)   suc- 
ceeded   in    cowing    our    domestic 
theologians,  who  then  tried  to  con- 
ciliate us  by  covering  the  strange 
puddings  they  sent  us  up  with  our 
names  in  Greek  letters,  elaborately 
written  in  grated  nutmeg. 


Life  at  Canea,  despite  these 
trifling  drawbacks,  passed  very 
pleasantly.  One  frequently  went 
over  to  Suda  Bay  to  collect  in- 
formation, or  else  took  a  ride  to 
the  various  Turkish  outposts  on 
the  Platania  road,  at  Nerokouri, 
and  elsewhere.  On  these  excur- 
sions we  were  occasionally  fav- 
oured by  a  few  pot-shots  from  the 
insurgents.  Once,  I  remember, 
Mr  Melton  Prior,  a  Turkish  staff- 
officer,  and  myself  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  a  house  at  Nerokouri  which 
had  been  gutted  by  fire  and  turned 
into  a  temporary  blockhouse.  Al- 
most immediately  three  bullets 
came  whizzing  in  uncomfortable 
proximity  to  our  heads  from  the 
insurgents  on  the  Malaxa  ridge ; 
and  later  on  in  the  afternoon  four 
shots  were  fired  at  me  at  long 
range,  although  I  was  carrying  a 
white  flag  of  truce.  One  learnt 
from  frequent  experience  in  Crete 
to  recognise  the  distance  of  a 
bullet  from  its  sound.  The  angry 
whizz  of  a  bullet  within  a  yard  or 
two  at  fairly  short  range  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  rather  musical 
"ping"  of  one  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  close  at 
hand;  while  the  spent  bullet  has 
a  peculiarly  plaintive  note  of  its 
own,  as  if  it  grieved  over  the  ap- 
proaching conclusion  of  its  boot- 
less errand. 

Frequently  on  these  excursions 
to  the  extremity  of  the  military 
lines,  and  sometimes  beyond  them, 
we  were  brought  into  contact  with 
Turkish  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
invariably  treated  us  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  kindness. 
In  fact,  go  where  you  will  in  the 
world,  you  will  not  find  a  better 
fellow  than  the  Osmanli  soldier. 
Not  a  penny  had  been  paid  to  the 
troops  in  Crete  for  six  months, 
yet  I  never  heard  a  murmur. 
What  the  poor  fellows  lived  on  I 
cannot  imagine,    as    commissariat 
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how  glad  I  was  to  inform  him 
that  the  lives  of  the  forty-three 
-  survivors  had  been  spared.  The 
officer  was  delighted  at  the  news, 
and  handed  me  back  the  teskereh 
with  a  merely  cursory  glance  at 
its  contents.  We  reached  Canea 
about  five  o'clock.  While  getting 
a  telegram  off  to  the  'Times'  I 
met  an  officer  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders,  who  told  me  a  story 
had  got  about  Oanea  that  I  had 
been  killed  at  Malaxa ;  and  a  little 
farther  on  I  came  across  my  friend 
Churchill  Bey,  who  was  equally 
pleased  to  see  me.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  bed  that 
night,  as  I  had  not  taken  off  my 
boots  for  sixty -four  hours,  and 
had  since  the  morning  been  almost 
twelve  hours  continuously  in  the 
saddle. 

The  next  evening  I  rode  over  to 
Suda  Bay  to  see  Admiral  Harris 
on  the  Revenge,  who  told  me  that 
he  and  his  flag  -  lieutenant  had 
been  fired  at  that  afternoon  while 
shooting  rock-pigeons  round  Akro- 
teri.  On  returning  to  the  shore  I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  back  to 
Oanea  that  night,  as  Tewfik  Pasha 
had  forbidden  all  traffic  on  this 
dangerous  piece  of  road  after  6 
p.m.  While  sending  a  telegram  to 
his  Excellency  with  the  request  for 
a  special  permit  to  return,  I  wit- 
nessed a  fine  spectacle.  The  in- 
surgents, encouraged  by  their  suc- 
cess at  Malaxa,  had  begun  to 
attack  Fort  Izeddin,  which  guards 
the  southern  entrance  to  Suda 
Bay.  Five  or  six  of  the  battle- 
ships in  the  harbour  threw  their 


powerful  search  -  lights  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Malaxa  ridge,  making 
every  boulder  and  bush,  and  occa- 
sionally the  figure  of  a  Cretan, 
distinctly  visible  some  two  miles 
away.  H.M.S.  Ardent,  which  had 
done  good  work  in  the  shelling  of 
Malaxa,  was  sent  down  post-haste 
to  a  position  opposite  Izeddin, 
where  an  Italian  warship  was  al- 
ready shelling  the  attacking  force. 
A  sheet  of  flame  would  suddenly 
shoot  out  from  the  cruiser,  and 
the  search -light  would  show  the 
column  of  smoke  where  the  shell 
burst  on  the  hillside  opposite,  while 
the  roar  of  the  gun  came  rolling 
up  the  bay  in  the  darkness.  The 
insurgents  sometimes  retaliated  in 
a  curious  way  by  firing  their  rifles 
down  the  line  of  light  upon  the 
warships.  Fort  Izeddin  was  armed 
with  several  Krupp  guns,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
insurgent  attacks.  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  was  again  at- 
tacked, but  two  1 2-inch  shells  from 
the  Oamperdown  were  enough  to 
beat  off  the  assailants,  who  were 
finally  routed  by  a  sortie  of  the 
garrison. 

The  telegram  at  length  arrived, 
but  it  was  so  late  that  I  asked  the 
captain  of  the  Revenge  to  allow 
me  to  sleep  on  board,  and,  thanks 
to  his  courtesy  and  that  of  Lieut. 
Butler,  I  spent  a  most  comfort- 
able night  on  board  the  battleship. 
I  returned  to  Canea  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  left  on  the  following  day 
for  England  vid  Kalamata  and 
Marseilles. 

E un est  N.  Bennett. 
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bis  face,  and  the  minister  bad  bis 
feet  on  tbe  steps  before  be  could 
answer  bim. 

"  Stop,  stop ! "  be  cried.  "  Might 
I  have  the  honour  of  serving  the 
Kirk  for  once?  I'll  get  tbe  water 
from  the  well,  minister,  if  you'll 
go  in  again  and  see  how  these  poor 
devils  of  ours  are  thriving.  I  was 
but  joking  when  I  hinted  at  tbe 
risk;  our  Athole  gentry  are,  like 
enough,  far  off  by  this  time." 

"I  liked  you  better  when  you 
were  selfish  and  told  the  truth, 
than  now  that  you're  valiant  (in  a 
sm  all  degree)  and  excuse  it  with  a 
lie,"  quo'  the  minister,  and  off  he  set. 

He  was  beyond  the  wall,  and 
stepping  down  the  brae  before  we 
could  be  out  at  the  door  to  look 
after  him. 

"  Damn  his  nipped  tongue  ! " 
fumed  John.  "  But  man  !  there's 
a  lovable  quirk  in  his  character  too. 
Ill  give  twenty  pounds  (Scots)  to 
his  kirk-plate  at  the  first  chance  if 
he  wins  out  of  this  fool's  escapade 
of  his  without  injury." 

There  was  no  doubt  tbe  minister's 
task  had  many  hazards  in  it,  for  he 
carried  stave  nor  steel  as  he  jogged 
on  with  the  stoup,  over  the  frank 
open  brae-side,  down  to  the  well. 
Looking  at  him  going  down  into 
the  left  of  the  gut  as  unafeared  as 
he  had  come  up  on  the  right  of  it, 
I  put  myself  in  his  place,  and  felt 
the  skin  of  my  back  pimpling  at 
the  instinct  of  lurking  enemies. 

But  Gordon  got  safely  to  the 
well,  through  the  snow,  now  falling 
in  a  heavy  shower,  dipped  out  a 
stoupful,  and  turned  about  to  come 
home.  A  few  yards  off  his  path  back, 
to  the  right  and  closer  to  the  wood, 
lay  the  only  man  of  all  the  bodies 
lying  in  the  valley  who  seemed  to 
have  any  life  left  in  him.  This 
fellow  lay  on  his  side,  and  was 
waving  his  bands  feverishly  when 
the  minister  went  up  to  him,  and — 
as  we  saw  in  a  dim  way  through 
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the  snow — gave  him  a  drink  of  the 
water  from  the  lip  of  the  stoup. 

"  Sassenach  fool ! "  said  young 
MacLachlan,  parched  with  thirst, 
gathering  in  with  a  scooped  hand 
the  snow  as  it  fell  on  the  wall,  and 
gluttonously  sucking  it. 

"  There  are  many  kinds  of  folly, 
man,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  would  think 
twice  before  I  would  grudge  a 
cleric's  right  to  give  a  mouthful  of 
water  to  a  dying  man,  even  if  he 
was  a  MacDonald  on  his  way  to  the 
Pit. " 

"Tuts,  tuts!  Elrigmore,"  cried 
John,  "let  the  young  cock  crow; 
he  means  no  more  than  that  it's 
hard  to  be  hungry  and  see  your 
brother  feed  a  foeman.  Indeed  I 
could  be  wishing  myself  that  his 
reverence  was  the  Good  Samaritan 
on  a  more  fitting  occasion." 

We  were  bandying  words  now, 
and  not  so  closely  watching  our 
friend  in  the  hollow,  and  it  was  Sir 
Donald,  standing  to  a  side  a  little, 
who  called  our  attention  anew,  with 
a  cry  of  alarm. 

"  Look,  lads,  look ! "  he  cried, 
"  God  help  Gordon ! " 

We  looked  through  the  snow — 
a  grey  veil — and  saw  two  or  three 
men  fall  on  the  minister. 

John  Splendid  but  stopped  a 
second  to  say,""  It  may  be  a  feint  to 
draw  us  off  the  fort ;  bide  where  ye 
are,"  and  then  he  leaped  over  the 
wall,  armed  with  a  claymore  picked 
from  the  haunch  of  a  halberdier  be- 
side him.  I  was  over  at  his  heels, 
and  the  pair  of  us  scoured  down 
the  brae. 

There  was  some  hazard  in  the 
enterprise.  I'm  ashamed  to  this  day 
to  tell  I  thought  that,  at  every  foot 
of  the  way  as  we  ran  on.  Never 
before  nor  since  have  I  felt  a  wood 
so  sinister,  so  ghastly,  so  inspired 
by  dreadful  airs,  and  when  it  was 
full  on  our  flank,  I  kept  my  head 
half  turned  to  give  an  eye  to  where 
I  was  going  and  an  eye  to  what 
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ence  these  glens  and  mountains 
were  very  cold  and  empty.  I  think 
I  gave  a  gasp  that  let  John  Splen- 
did into  my  secret  there  and  then ; 
hut  at  least  I  left  him  no  doubt 
about  what  I  would  be  at. 

"What's  the  nearer  way  to 
Strongara?"  I  asked;  "alongside 
the  river,  or  through  Tombreck?" 

He  but  peered  at  me  oddly  a 
second  under  his  brows — a  trifle 
wistfully,  though  I  might  naturally 
think  his  mood  would  be  quizzical, 
then  he  sobered  in  a  moment. 
That's  what  I  loved  about  the  man ; 
a  fool  would  have  laughed  at  the 
bravado  of  my  notion,  a  man  of 
thinner  sentiment  would  have 
marred  the  moment  by  pointing 
out  difficulties. 

"So  that's  the  airt  the  wind's 
in ! "  he  said,  and  then  he  added, 
"I  think  I  could  show  you,  not 
the  shortest,  but  the  safest  road." 

"  I  need  no  guidance,"  I  cried  in 
a  hurry,  "  only " 

"Only  a  friend  who  knows 
every  wood  in  the  countryside,  and 
has  your  interest  at  heart,  Colin," 
he  said  softly,  putting  a  hand  on 
my  elbow  and  gripping  it  in  a 
homely  way.  Jt  was  the  first  time 
he  gave  me  my  Christian  name 
since  I  made  his  acquaintance. 

His  company  was  not  to  be 
denied. 

We  made  up  some  bear -meal 
bannocks,  and  a  collop  of  boiled 
venison  in  a  dorlach  or  knapsack 
that  I  carried  on  my  back,  borrowed 
plaids  from  some  of  the  common 
soldiery,  and  set  out  for  Strongara 
at  the  mouth  of  the  night,  with  the 
snow  still  driving  over  the  land. 

MacLachlan  was  for  with  us, 
but  John  turned  on  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  determination,  and 
dared  him  to  give  extra  risk  to  our 
enterprise  by  adding  another  man  to 
the  chance  of  the  enemy  seeing  us. 

The  lad  met  the  objection  un- 
graciously, and  John  took  to  his 
flattery. 


"  The  fact  is,  MacLachlan,"  said 
he,  taking  him  aside  with  a  hand 
on  his  lapel,  and  a  show  of  great 
confidence — "the  fact  is,  we  can't 
bb  leaving  this  place  in  charge  of  a 
lot  of  old  bodachs — Sir  Donald  the 
least  able  of  them  all,  —  and  if 
there's  another  attack  the  guidance 
of  the  defence  will  depend  on  you. 
You  may  relish  that  or  you  may 
not ;  perhaps  after  all  you  would  be 
safer  with  us " 

MacLachlan  put  up  his  chest  an 
inch  or  two,  unconscious  that  he 
did  it,  and  whistled  a  stave  of 
music  to  give  evidence  of  his  in- 
difference. Then  he  knitted  his 
brows  to  cogitate,  as  it  were,  and — 

"  Very  well ! "  said  he.  "  If  you 
come  on  my  coz,  you'll  bring  her 
back  here,  or  to  the  castle,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"I  had  no  thought  of  running 
away  with  the  lass,  I'll  take  my 
oath,"  cried  John,  sticking  his 
tongue  in  the  cheek  nearest  me. 

"I  wish  I  could  fathom  yon 
fellow's  mind,"  I  said  to  my  com- 
rade, as  we  stepped  out  through  the 
snow  and  into  the  wooded  brae- 
side,  keeping  a  wary  eye  about  for 
spies  of  the  enemy,  whose  foot- 
prints we  came  on  here  and  there, 
but  so  faint  in  the  fresh  snowfall 
that  it  was  certain  they  were  now 
in  the  valley. 

"  Do  you  find  it  difficult  ? "  asked 
John.  "  I  thought  a  man  of  school- 
ing, with  Latin  at  his  tongue's-end 
(though  very  indifferent  Latin  in 
the  minister's  opinion),  would  see  to 
the  deepest  heart  of  MacLachlan." 

"  He's  crafty." 

"So's  the  polecat  till  the  fox 
meets  him.  Tut's,  man,  you  have  a 
singular  jealousy  of  the  creature." 

"  Since  the  first  day  I  saw  him." 

John  laughed. 

"That  was  in  the  Provost's," 
quo'  he,  and  he  hummed  a  French 
song  I  caught  the  meaning  of  but 
slightly. 

"  Wrong,  wrong ! "  said  I,  strid- 
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the  son  of  one  of  the  Craignish 
gentry." 

"  You  yourself — 

'*  Sir !  "  said  he  in  a  new  tone,  as 
cold  as  steel  and  as  sharp,  misjudg- 
ing my  intention. 

"  You  yourself  are  no  more  than 
a  M'lver." 

"And  what  of  that?"  he  cried, 
cooling  down  a  bit.  "  The  M 'I  vers 
of  Asknish  are  in  the  direct  line 
from  Duncan,  Lord  of  Lochow. 
We  had  Pennymore,  Stronshira, 
and  Glenaray  as  cadets  of  Clan 
Campbell  when  your  Craignish 
cross-breeds  were  under  the  salt." 

"  Only  by  the  third  cousin,"  said 
I ;  "  my  father  has  told  me  over 
and  over  again  that  Duncan's  son 
had  no  heir." 

And  so  we  went  into  all  this  per- 
plexity of  Highland  pedigree  like 
old  wives  at  a  waulking,  forget- 
ting utterly  that  what  we  began  to 
quarrel  about  was  the  more  serious 
charge  of  lying.  M'lver  was  most 
frantic  about  the  business,  and  I 
think  I  was  cool,  for  I  was  never  a 
person  that  cared  a  bodle  about  my 
history  bye  the  second  generation. 
They  might  be  lairds  or  they  might 
be  lackeys  for  all  the  differ  it  made 
to  me.  Not  that  there  were  any 
lackeys  among  them.  My  grand- 
father was  the  grandson  of  Tormaid 
Mor,  who  held  the  whole  east  side 
of  Lochow  from  Ford  to  Sonachan, 
and  we  had  at  home  the  four-posted 
bed  that  Tormaid  slept  on  when  the 
heads  of  the  house  of  Argile  were 
lying  on  white-hay  or  chaff. 

At  last  John  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"Aren't  you  the  amadan  to  be 
biting  the  tongue  between  your 
teeth?"  he  said. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  con- 
strained to  laugh  too. 

"  You  talk  about  the  crook  in  our 
Campbell  tongue  in  one  breath," 
said  he,  "  and  in  the  next  you 
would  make  yourself  a  Campbell 
more  sib  to  the  chief  than  I  am 
myself.    Don't  you  think  we  might 


put  off  our  little  affairs  of  family 
history  till  we  find  a  lady  and  a 
child  in  Strongara?" 

"  No  more  of  it,  then,"  said  I. 
"  Our  difference  began  on  my  fool's 
notion  that  because  I  had  something 
of  what  you  would  call  a  liking  for 
this  girl,  no  one  else  should  let  an 
eye  light  on  her." 

By  now  we  were  in  a  wide  glade 
in  the  Tombreck  wood.  On  our 
left  we  could  see  lying  among  the 
grey  snow  the  house  of  Tombreck, 
with  no  light  nor  lowe  (as  the  say- 
ing goes) ;  and  though  we  knew 
better  than  to  expect  there  might 
be  living  people  in  it,  we  sped 
down  to  see  the  place. 

"  There's  one  chance  in  a  million 
she  might  have  ventured  here,"  I 
said. 

A  most  melancholy  dwelling! 
Dwelling  indeed  no  more  but  for 
the  hoodie- crow,  and  for  the  fawn 
of  the  hill  that  years  after  I  saw 
treading  over  the  grass-grown  lintel 
of  its  door.  To-night  the  place 
was  full  of  empty  airs  and  ghosts 
of  sounds  inexplicable,  wailing 
among  the  cabars  that  jutted  black 
and  scarred  mid-way  from  wall  to 
wall.  The  byre  was  in  a  huddle 
of  damp  thatch,  and  strewn  (as 
God's  my  judge)  by  the  bones  of 
the  cattle  the  enemy  had  refused 
to  drive  before  them  in  the  sauci- 
ness  of  their  glut  A  desolate 
garden  slept  about  the  place,  with 
bush  and  tree — once  tended  by  a 
family  of  girls,  left  orphan  and 
desolate  for  evermore. 

We  went  about  on  tiptoes  as  it 
might  be  in  a  house  of  the  dead, 
and  peeped  in  at  the  windows  at 
where  had  been  chambers  lit  by 
the  cheerful  cruisie  or  dancing 
with  peat-fire  flame — only  the  dark 
was  there,  horrible  with  the  odours 
of  char,  or  the  black  joist  against 
the  dun  sky.  And  then  we  went 
to  the  front  door  (for  Tombreck 
was  a  gentle-house),  and  found  it 
still  on   the  hinges,   but   hanging 
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All  the  valley  would  be  lying  sound- 
less and  sedate,  the  hills  of  Sal- 
achary  and  the  forest  of  Creag  Dubh 
purpling  in  the  setting  sun,  a  rich 
gold  tipping  Dunchuach  like  a 
thimble.  Then  the  eastern  woods 
filled  with  dark  caverns  of  shade, 
wherein  the  tall  trunks  of  the 
statelier  firs  stood  grey  as  ghosts. 
What  was  it,  in  that  precious  time, 
gave  me,  in  the  very  heart  of  my 
happiness,  a  foretaste  of  the  melan- 
choly of  coming  years  ?  My  heart 
would  swell,  the  tune  upon  my  lip 
would  cease,  my  eyes  would  blur 
foolishly,  looking  on  that  prospect 
most  magic  and  fine.  Rarely,  in 
that  happy  age,  did  I  venture  to 
come  down  and  meet  the  girl,  but 
— so  contrary  is  the  nature  of  man  ! 
— the  day  was  happier  when  I 
worshipped  afar,  though  I  went 
home  fuming  at  my  own  lack  of 
spirit. 

To-day,  my  grief!  how  different 
the  tale  !  That  bygone  time  loomed 
upon  me  like  a  wave  borne  down 
on  a  mariner  on  a  frail  raft,  the 
passion  of  the  past  ground  me  in- 
wardly in  a  numb  pain. 

We  stumbled  through  the  snow, 
and  my  comrade — good  heart . — 
said  never  a  word  to  mar  my  medi- 
tation. On  our  right  the  hill  of 
Meall  Euadh  rose  up  like  a  storm- 
cloud  ere  the  blackest  of  the  night 
fell ;  we  walked  on  the  edges  of  the 
plantations,  surmising  our  way  by 
the  aid  of  the  grey  snow  around  us. 

It  was  not  till  we  were  in  the 
very  heart  of  Strongara  wood  that  I 
came  to  my  reason  and  thought 
what  folly  was  this  to  seek  the 
wanderer  in  such  a  place  in  dead 
of  night.  To  walk  that  ancient 
wood,  on   the  coarse  and  broken 


ground,  among  fallen  timber,  bog, 
bush,  water-pass,  and  hillock,  would 
have  tried  a  sturdy  forester  by 
broad  day;  it  was,  to  us  weary 
travellers,  after  a  day  of  sturt,  a 
madness  to  seek  through  it  at  night 
for  a  woman  and  child,  whose  par- 
ticular concealment  we  had  no 
means  of  guessing. 

M'lver,  natheless,  let  me  flounder 
through  that  perplexity  for  a  time, 
fearful,  I  suppose,  to  hurt  my  feel- 
ings by  showing  me  how  little  I 
knew  of  it,  and  finally  he  hinted 
at  three  cairns  he  was  acquaint 
with,  each  elevated  somewhat  over 
the  general  run  of  the  country,  and 
if  not  the  harbourage  a  refugee 
would  make  for,  at  least  the  most 
suitable  coign  to  overlook  the  Stron- 
gara wood. 

"Lead  me  anywhere,  for  God's 
sake  ! "  said  I ;  "  I'm  as  helpless  as 
a  mowdie  on  the  sea-beach.11 

He  knew  the  wood  as  he  knew 
his  own  pocket,  for  he  had  hunted 
it  many  times  with  his  cousin,  and 
so  he  led  me  briskly,  by  a  kind  of 
natural  path,  to  the  first  cairn. 
Neither  there  nor  at  the  second  did 
I  get  answer  to  my  whistle. 

"  We'll  go  up  on  the  third,"  said 
John,  "and  bide  there  till  morn- 
ing y  scouring  a  wood  in  this  fashion 
is  like  hunting  otters  in  the  deep 
sea." 

We  reached  the  third  cairn  when 
the  hour  was  long  past  midnight. 
I  piped  again  in  vain,  and  having 
ate  part  of  our  collop,  we  set  us 
down  to  wait  the  dawn.  The  air, 
for  mid -winter,  was  almost  con- 
genial ;  the  snow  fell  no  longer,  the 
north  part  of  the  sky  was  won- 
drous clear  and  even  jubilant  with 
star. 


CHAPTER   XIV. — MY   LADY   AND   THE   CHILD. 


I  woke  with  a  shiver  at  the 
hour  before  dawn,  that  strange 
hour  when  the  bird  turns  on  the 


bough  to  change  his  dream,  when 
the  wild-cat  puts  out  his  tongue  to 
taste  the  air  and  curls  more  wannly 
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*ffi»  ixn".  nrr  :c  ~n**  iiT  ia.  2a- 
tkL  •aT>i  .ttl  fcC.  :»e  :c  Tie 
cham.:^  :csL*ec.  m>£  is  •sr-:e»I  :n 
his  :ack  wiiL  i  ^Tiiv^  :i  a  schiSt's 
drill  :  -  ni*  lira.  :c  wishcic  :c*n- 

W*  w-*r»  :n  ii*  *cr*  ::  i  r;w:e 
of  she  w:oi.  i:  :b*  wisershed  :c  a 
sniaZ  cim  sri:  sinkLed  iziccj  rss 
i*x  al-::Lr  *c.e  riige  fr:~  T:m^RC£. 
dividing  cloise  zeafde  ^  half  :f  :* 
going  to  ;?ni»  «jjsii  in*  cxj  s-: 
Aorx  The  sail  uses  sscol  jver  i^ 
like  seniineli,  coased  wish  snow  in 
every  hongh  :  a  cool  crar-  air  finned 
me,  wi:h  a  tin;  in  is,  somehow,  of 
a  smouldering  wood -ire.  An  I  I 
heard  close  at  har.i  she  call  of  an 
owl,  a?  like  the  whimper  of  a  chili 
as  ever  howler's  reaper  m:<ked. 
Then  to  cy  osher  siie,  my  plaii 
closer  aboat  me,  and  to  my  dream- 
ing anew. 

It  was  the  same  whimper  waked 
me  a  second  time,  now  t»  pro- 
longed to  be  an  owl's  complaint, 
and  I  sat  upright  to  listen.  It  was 
now  the  break  of  da  v.  A  faint 
grey  light  brooded  among  the  tree- 
tops. 

"John!  John:"  I  said  in  my 
companion's  ear,  shaking  his 
shoulder. 

He  stood  to  his  feet  in  a  blink, 
wide  awake,  fumbling  at  his  sword- 
belt  hh  a  man  at  hurried  waking3 
on  foreign  shore.?. 

"What  14  it?"  he  asked,  in  a 
whimper. 

I  had  no  need  to  answer  him, 
for  anew  the  child'**  cry  rose  in  the 
wood  —  sharp,  pet'dant,  hungry.  It 
came  from  a  thick  clump  of  under- 
growth to  tli 'j  left  of  our  night's 
lodging,  not  sixty  yards  away,  and 
in  the  half  light  of  the  morning  had 
something  of  the  eerie  about  it. 

John  Hplendid  crossed  himself  ere 


j£   2iML  -wrmr  of  hid   pNSHlft  CZeed, 

-  '>:•!  ska.  ts  . ""  he  whispered ; 
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-  m  wjzaxs  w?  hare  no  more 
•:?»=»-t  wits  w*  seek.*  sail  I,  with  a 
-ijv:as  hears,  tkzsszsc  mj  tartan 
i2>?<rs  3U»  m.:R  crd-sriy.  and  running 
a  3A3»i  :  or:  can  zlt  hair. 

-Tve  hear!  of  unco  uncinny 
iar*rs  tssssoA  a  wean's  err  in  a 
word.*  said  he.  t*ct  dubious  in 
his  isrecs. 

I  l&n^hed  as  him,  aad  "Come 
ifit.  "w."*  I  said:    ~ hen's  the 


"     And  I 
she  direction  of  the 
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>I*irer 
sn-r-ilder. 

-  C^nny.  man.  canny ;  would  ye 
en:er  a  laiy's  chamber  (even  the 
zL*ie  c:  the  wood)  without  tiding 
as  ;he  pin  ? " 

We  stopped,  and  I  softly  sounded 
my  en:L?w  call — once,  twice,  thrice. 

Tae  echo  of  the  third  time  had 
no;  cease*!  on  the  hill  when  out 
stepped  Be:ty.  She  looked  mir- 
acnl:^s  tall  and  thin  in  the  hate 
of  the  dtwn.  with  the  aspiring 
nrs  behind  her,  pallid  at  the  face, 
wearied  in  her  carriage,  and  torn 
a:  her  kir:ie  bv  whin  or  thorn. 
Tne  chili  clung  at  her  coats,  a 
midv  brat,  with  astonishment  still- 
iug  its  whimper. 

For  a  little  the  girl  half  mis- 
doubted us.  for  the  wood  behind 
U3  and  the  still  sombre  west  left 
us  in  a  shadow,  and  there  was  a 
tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  chal- 
lenged in  English — 

"  Is  that  you,  Elrigmore  1 n 

I  went  forward  at  a  bound,  in  a 
stupid  rapture  that  made  her  shrink 
in  alarm ;  but  M'lver  lingered  in 
the  rear,  with  more  discretion  than 
my  relations  to  the  girl  gave  occa- 
sion for. 

"  Friends  !  oh,  am  not  I  glad  to 
see  you  ? "  she  said  simply,  hor  wan 
face   lighting  up.      Then   she  sat 
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down  on  a  hillock  and  wept  in  her 
hands.  T  gave  her  awkward  com- 
fort, my  wits  for  once  failing  me, 
my  mind  in  a  confusion,  my  hands, 
to  my  own  sense,  seeming  large, 
coarse,  and  in  the  way.  Yet  to  have 
a  finger  on  her  shoulder  was  a  thrill 
to  the  heart,  to  venture  a  hand  on 
her  hair  was  a  passionate  indul- 
gence. 

The  bairn  joined  in  her  tears  till 
M'lver  took  it  in  his  arms.  He 
had  a  way  with  little  ones  that 
had  much  of  magic  in  it,  and  soon 
this  one  was  nestling  to  his  breast 
with  its  sobs  sinking,  an  arm  round 
his  neck. 

More  at  the  pair  of  them  than  at 
me  did  Betty  look  with  interest 
when  her  tears  were  concluded. 

"  Amn't  I  like  myself  this  mor- 
ning 1 "  asked  John,  jocularly,  dan- 
dling the  bairn  in  his  arms. 

Betty  turned  away  without  a 
reply,  and  when  the  child  was  put 
down  and  ran  to  her,  she  scarcely 
glanced  on  it,  but  took  it  by  the 
hand  and  made  to  go  before  us, 
through  the  underwood  she  had 
come  from. 

"Here's  my  home,  gentlemen," 
she  said,  "  like  the  castle  of  Colin 
Dubh,  with  the  highest  ceiling  in 
the  world  and  the  stars  for  candles.11 

We  might  have  passed  it  a  score 
of  times  in  broad  daylight  and 
never  guessed  its  secret.  It  was 
the  bieldy  side  of  the  hill.  Two 
fir-trees  had  fallen  at  some  time 
in  the  common  fashion  of  wind- 
blown pines,  with  their  roots  clean 
out  of  the  earth,  and  raised  up,  so 
that  coming  together  at  two  edges 
they  made  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
To  add  to  its  efficiency  as  a  hiding- 
place,  some  young  firs  grew  at  the 
open  third  side  of  the  triangle. 

In  this  confined  little  space  (se- 
cure enough  from  any  hurried 
search)  there  was  still  a  greasach, 
as  we  call  it,  the  ember  of  a  fire 
that  the  girl  had  kindled  with  a 
spark  from  a  flint  the  night  before, 


to  warm  the  child,  and^  she  had 
kept  it  at  the  lowest  extremity 
short  of  letting  it  die  out  altogether, 
lest  it  should  reveal  her  where- 
abouts to  any  searchers  in  the 
wood. 

We  told  her  our  story  and  she 
told  us  hers.  She  had  fled  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  castle;  but  found  her 
way  cut  off  by  a  wing  of  the  enemy, 
a  number  of  whom  chased  her  as 
she  ran  with  the  child  on  her  back 
up  the  river-side  to  the  Cairnbaan, 
where  she  eluded  her  pursuers 
among  his  lordship's  shrubberies, 
and  found  a  road  to  the  wood.  For 
a  week  she  found  shelter  and  food 
in  a  cow-herd's  abandoned  bothy 
among  the  alders  of  Tarradubh; 
then  hunger  sent  her  travelling 
again,  and  she  reached  Leacainn 
Mhor,  where  she  shared  the  cotter's 
house  with  a  widow  woman  who 
went  out  to  the  burn  with  a  kail- 
pot  and  returned  no  more,  for  the 
tardy  bullet  found  her.  The  mur- 
derers were  ransacking  the  house 
when  Betty  and  the  child  were 
escaping  through  the  byre.  -  This 
place  of  concealment  in  Strongara 
she  sought  by  the  advice  of  a  Glen- 
coe  man  well  up  in  years,  who  came 
on  her  suddenly,  and,  touched  by 
her  predicament,  told  her  he  and 
his  friends  had  so  well  beaten  that 
place,  it  was  likely  to  escape  further 
search. 

"And  so  I  am  here  with  my 
charge,"  said  the  girl,  affecting  a 
gaiety  it  were  hard  for  her  to  feel. 
"  I  could  be  almost  happy  and  con- 
tent, if  I  were  assured  my  father 
and  mother  were  safe,  and  the  rest 
of  my  kinsfolk." 

"  There's  but  one  of  them  in  all 
the  countryside,"  I  said.  "  Young 
MacLachlan,  and  he's  on  Dun- 
chuach." 

To  my  critical  scanning  her  check 
gave  no  flag. 

"  Oh,  my  cousin  ! "  she  said.  "  I 
am  pleased  that  he  is  safe,  though 
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my  sporran,  as  it  happens  to  be, 
and  here  I'm  to  the  fore  with  a 
four  or  five  MacDonalds  to  my 
credit.  If  I've  lost  my  mercantile 
office  as  mine-manager  (curse  your 
trades  and  callings !)  my  sword  is 
left  me;  you  have  equal  fortune, 
Elrigmore;  and  you,  Mistress  Brown, 
have  them  you  love  spared  to 
you." 

Again  the  girl  blushed  most 
fiercely.  "Thank  God!  Thank 
God ! "  she  cried  in  a  stifled  ec- 
stasy, "  and  0  !  but  I'm  grateful.1' 
And  anew  she  fondled  the  little 
bye-blow  as  it  lay  with  its  sunny 
hair  on  the  soldier's  plaid. 

John  glanced  at  her  from  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  with  a  new 
expression,  and  asked  her  if  she 
was  fond  of  bairns. 

"  Need  you  ask  that  of  a  woman?" 
she  said.  "But  for  the  company 
of  this  one  on  my  wanderings,  my 
heart  had  failed  me  a  hundred  times 
a-day.  It  was  seeing  it  so  help- 
less that  gave  me  my  courage :  the 
dark  at  night  in  the  bothy  and  the 
cot  and  the  moaning  wind  of  this 
lone  spot  had  sent  me  crazy  if  I  had 
not  this  little  one's  hand  in  mine, 
and  its  breath  in  my  hair  as  we  lay 
together." 

"To  me,"  said  John,  "they're 
like  flowers,  and  that's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it." 

"You're  like  most  men,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Betty,  archly ;  "  fond  of 
them  in  the  abstract,  and  with  small 
patience  for  the  individuals  of  them. 
This  one  now — you  would  not  take 
half  the  trouble  with  him  I  found 
a  delight  in.  But  the  nursing  of 
bairns — even  their  own — is  not  a 
soldier's  business." 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  said  M'lver, 
surveying  her  gravely;  "and  yet 
I've  seen  a  soldier,  a  rough  hired 
cavalier,  take  a  wonderful  degree  of 
trouble  about  a  duddy  little  bairn  of 
the  enemy  in  the  enemy's  country. 
He  was  struck — as  he  told  me  after 
— by  the  gash  look  of  it  sitting  in  a 


scene  of  carnage,  orphaned,  without 
the  sense  of  it,  and  he  carried  it 
before  him  on  the  saddle  for  a 
many  leagues'  march  till  he  found  a 
peaceful  wayside  cottage,  where  he 
gave  it  in  the  charge  of  as  honest  a 
woman,  to  all  appearance,  as  these 
parts  could  boast.  He  might  even 
— for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary — 
have  fairly  bought  her  attention  for 
it  by  a  season's  paying  of  the  kreut- 
zers,  and  I  know  it  cost  him  a  duel 
with  a  fool  who  mocked  the  senti- 
ment of  the  deed." 

"I  hope  so  brave  and  good  a 
man  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
duel  in  a  cause  so  noble,"  said  the 
girl,  softly. 

"  Neither  greatly  brave  nor  mid- 
dling good,"  said  John,  laughing, 
"  at  least  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and 
I  know  him  well.  But  he  was  no 
poorer  but  by  the  kreutzers  for  his 
advocacy  of  an  orphan  bairn." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  man,"  said 
I,  innocently,  "  and  his  name  would 
be  John." 

"  And  John  or  George,"  said  the 
girl,  "I  could  love  him  for  his 
story." 

M'lver  lifted  a  tress  of  the  sleep- 
ing child's  hair  and  toyed  with  it 
between  his  fingers. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear ! "  said  he ; 
"it's  a  foolish  thing  to  judge  a 
man's  character  by  a  trifle  like  yon  : 
he's  a  poor  creature  who  has  not  his 
fine  impulse  now  and  then ;  and  the 
man  I  speak  of,  as  like  as  not,  was 
dirling  a  wanton  flagon  (or  maybe 
waur)  ere  nightfall,  or  slaying  with 
cruelty  and  zest  the  bairn's  uncles 
in  the  next  walled  town  he  came  to. 
At  another  mood  he  would  perhaps 
balance  this  lock  of  hair  against  a 
company  of  burghers  but  fighting 
for  their  own  fire-end." 

"The  hair  is  not  unlike  your 
own,"  said  Betty,  comparing  with 
quick  eyes  the  curl  he  held  and  the 
curls  that  escaped  from  under  the 
edge  of  his  flat  blue  bonnet. 

"May  every  hair  of  his  be  a 
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"We're  lost,  we're  lost,"  said 
Betty,  trembling  till  the  crisp  dry 
bracken  rustled  about  her,  and  she 
was  for  instant  flight. 

"  If  we're  lost,  there's  a  marquis 
will  go  travelling  with  us,"  said 
M'lver,  covering  his  lordship's 
heart  with  his  pistol. 

Had  Montrose  given  the  slightest 
sign  that  he  intended  to  call  back 
his  men  to  tread  out  this  last  flicker 
of  life  in  Aora  Glen  he  would  never 
have  died  on  the  gibbet  at  the 
Grassmarket  of  Dunedin.  Tears 
after,  when  Grahame  met  his  doom 
(with  much  more  courtliness  and  dig- 
nity than  I  could  have  given  him 
credit  for),  M'lver  would  hark  back 
on  his  narrow  escape  at  the  end 
of  the  raiding. 

"  I  had  his  life  in  the  crook  of 
my  finger,"  he  would  say ;  "  had  I 
acted  on  my  first  thought,  Clan 
Campbell  would  never  have  lost 
Inverlochy  ;  but  bha  e  air  an  dan, 
what  will  be  will  be,  and  Grahame's 
fate  was  not  in  the  crook  of  my  fin- 
ger, though  so  I  might  think  it. 
Aren't  we  the  fools  to  fancy  some- 
times our  human  wills  decide  the 
course  of  fate,  and  the  conclusions  of 
circumstances  ?  From  the  beginning 
of  time,  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose was  meant  for  the  scaffold." 

Montrose,  when  he  heard  the 
child's  cry,  only  looked  to  either 
hand  to  see  that  none  of  his  friends 
heard  it,  and  finding  there  was  no 
one  near  him,  took  off  his  Highland 
bonnet,  lightly,  to  the  house  where 
he  jaloused  there  was  a  woman  with 
the  wean,  and  passed  slowly  on  his 
way. 

"  It's  so  honest  an  act,"  said  John, 
pulling  in  his  pistol,  "  that  I  would 
be  a  knave  to  advantage  myself  of 
the  occasion." 

A  generous  act  enough.  I  daresay 
there  were  few  in  the  following  of 
James  Grahame  would  have  borne 
such  a  humane  part  at  the  end  of  a 
bloody  business ;  and  I  never  heard 


our  people  cry  down  the  name  of 
Montrose  (bitter  foe  to  me  and  mine) 
but  I  minded  to  his  credit  that  he 
had  a  compassionate  ear  for  a  child's 
cry  in  the  ruined  hut  of  Aora 
Glen. 

Montrose  gave  no  hint  to  his  staff 
of  what  he  had  heard,  for  when  he 
joined  them,  he  nor  they  turned 
round  to  look  behind.  Before  us 
now,  free  and  open,  lay  the  way  to 
Inneraora.  We  got  down  before 
the  dusk  fell,  and  were  the  first  of 
its  returning  inhabitants  to  behold 
what  a  scandal  of  charred  houses 
and  robbed  chests  the  Athole  and 
Antrim  caterans  had  left  us. 

In  the  grey  light  the  place  lay 
tenantless  and  melancholy,  the  snow 
of  the  silent  street  and  lane  trodden 
to  a  slush,  the  evening  star  peeping 
between  the  black  roof-timbers,  the 
windows  lozenless,  the  doors  burned 
out  or  hanging  off  their  hinges.  Be- 
fore the  better  houses  were  piles  of 
goods  and  gear  turned  out  on  the 
causeway.  They  had  been  turned 
about  by  pike-handles  and  trodden 
upon  with  contemptuous  heels,  and 
the  pick  of  the  plenishing  was  gone. 
Though  upon  the  rear  of  the  kirk 
there  were  two  great  mounds,  that 
showed  us  where  friend  and  foe  had 
been  buried,  that  solemn  memorial 
was  not  so  poignant  to  the  heart  as 
the  poor  relics  of  the  homes  gutted 
and  sacked.  The  Provost's  tene- 
ment, of  all  the  lesser  houses  in  the 
burgh,  was  the  only  one  that  stood 
in  its  outer  entirety,  its  arched  ceils 
proof  against  the  malevolent  fire. 
Yet  its  windows  gaped  black  and 
empty.  The  tide  was  in  close  on 
the  breast -wall  behind,  and  the 
sound  of  it  came  up  and  moaned 
in  the  close  like  the  sough  of  a 
sea-shell  held  against  the  ear. 

We  stood  in  the  close,  the  three 
of  us  (the  bairn  clinging  in  wonder 
to  the  girl's  gown),  with  never  a 
word  for  a  space,  and  that  sough 
of  the  sea  was  almost  a  coronach. 
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(the  abbe*  himself  1)  and  Messager 
were  appointed  by  France  to 
treat.  Harley  insisted  on  the 
surrender  of  Dunkirk!  Louis 
offered  Anne  Oglethorpe  2,000,000 
livres  if  she  would  save  Dunkirk 
for  France.  Her  Oglethorpean 
majesty  refused  the  gold,  but  did 
Louis's  turn,  on  condition  that  he 
would  restore  King  James !  For 
all  this  magnanimity  we  have  only 
Tom  Hearne's  word.  Swift,  for 
example,  was  not  likely  to  reveal 
these  romantic  circumstances  about 
the  Lady  and  the  Dragon. 

Swift  does  not  mention  Anne  in 
his  letters,  but  being  so  deep  in 
the  greatest  intrigues  of  the  day 
and  in   the  smallest,   she  was  a 
valuable  souree  of  information  to 
Thomas  Oarte,  the  non-juring  his- 
torian and  her  lifelong  correspon- 
dent, when  he  was  gathering  ma- 
terials  for  his   Life   of   the   first 
Dake  of  Ormond  and  his  '  History 
of   England.'      In   1713,   Nairne, 
James's  secretary,  desires  Abram 
(Menzies)  to  inquire  if  Mrs  Ogle- 
throp   had   credit   with    Honyton 
(Harley),  and  how  far  I1     Schutz, 
the  Hanoverian  envoy,  writes  to 
Bothmar,    November    21,    1713: 
"  Miss  Oglethorpe,  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer's mistress,  said  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  to  travel,  and  she  said 
it  on  the  very  day  the  news  came 
from  Holland  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  declared  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries who  are  there,  that 
the  Queen  entreated  their  masters 
not   to  receive  the  Pretender  in 
their  dominions."2     She  knew  all 
the  particulars  of  Harley's  opposi- 
tion to  the   Duke    of    Ormond's 
schemes  for  improving  the  army, 
and  what  the  Exchequer  could  and 
-could  not  supply  to  back  them.* 
She  knew  all  about  Lady  Masham 's 


quarrel  with  her  cousin,  Lord  Ox- 
ford, in  1713,  over  the  £100,000 
in  ten  per  cents  which  Lady 
Masham  had  expected  to  make 
out  of  the  Quebec  expedition 
and  ABsiento  contract,  had  not 
his  lordship  so  "disobliged  her." 
Anne  acted  as  intermediary,  hunt- 
ing up  her  friend  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  whom  her  mother 
had  great  influence,  and  fetching 
him  to  meet  Lady  Masham  at 
Kensington  —  who  told  him  how 
ill  the  queen  was,  and  how  un- 
easy at  nothing  being  done  for 
her  brother,  the  Chevalier.  If 
Ormond  would  but  secure  Lady 
Masham  £30,000  of  the  £100,000, 
she  would  join  with  him,  and  he 
should  have  the  modelling  of  the 
army  as  he  pleased.  Ormond  also 
failed  to  oblige  Lady  Masham,  but 
Bolingbroke,  whom  she  hated, 
snatched  his  opportunity  in  the 
quarrel  and  got  her  the  money; 
in  return  for  which  service,  Lady 
Masham  had  Harley  turned  out  of 
office  and  Bolingbroke  set  in  his 
place.  And  then  Queen  Anne 
died! 

Miss  Oglethorpe  also  knew  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Bishop 
Atterbury  were  the  two  persons 
who  sent  the  messenger  (men- 
tioned only  as  Sir  0.  P.  in  the 
Carte  Papers)  to  warn  Ormond 
to  escape  to  France  in  1715. 
Women  seemed  to  manage  the 
whole  political  machine  in  thaw* 
days,  as  the  lengthy  and  mytttrir 
ous  letters  of  "  Mrs  Whit*,"  "  A*m* 
Murray,"  and  others  \n  %h*  l'****, 
MSS.  testify. 

We  are  not  mw&  «m**ri*A  wycfr 
the  brother*  *i#  tfc*  '^g*tiU*j* 
girls,  b«t  0*  vidU**.  Tirttyknxskk, 
turned  4**tfM*.      *&&  U  l+q 
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he  should  choose  the  moment  at 
which  the  Great  Elchi  became 
aware  that  the  Indian  officer  was 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  release 
Kossuth  from  the  honourable  im- 
prisonment in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
put  him  on  board  an  American 
frigate.  The  plan  was  discovered, 
owing,  as  Captain  Trotter  ungal- 
lantly  points  out,  to  the  incapa- 
city for  keeping  a  secret  of  one  of 
the  ladies  taking  part  in  it,  and 
Nicholson  was  obliged  to  leave 
Constantinople  without  accom- 
plishing the  prisoner's  release, 
only,  however,  to  engage  imme- 
diately in  a  still  more  romantic  and 
chivalrous  enterprise.  The  story 
of  bis  conveying  a  letter,  con- 
cealed in  his  boot,  from  the  exiled 
English  husband  to  the  Hungarian 
wife  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  is  a 
romance  in  itself ;  and  our  only 
regret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
messenger  did  not,  as  one  of  Mr 
Henty's  heroes  would  have  done, 
forthwith  devise  and  carry  out  a 
scheme  for  getting  the  lady  out  of 
prison  and  restoring  her  to  her 
friends.  Not  being  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance, however,  but  a  soldier  who 
could  appreciate  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  task,  Nicholson  was  satis- 
fied with  delivering  the  messages 
he  had  risked  so  much  to  convey, 
and  then  continued  his  journey 
homewards,  arriving  in  London, 
where  his  mother  was  now  stay- 
ing, in  April  1850.  Declining  the 
invitation  of  Lord  Gough  to  visit 
Dublin  with  him,  and  enjoy  a 
share  in  the  ovation  which  awaited 
the  old  hero,  he  yet  found  oppor- 
tunity to  look  in  on  the  friends  of 
his  youth  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, even  while  he  was  devoting 
all  his  spare  time  to  military 
matters,  studying  in  particular 
the  armament  and  organisation  of 
the  different  Continental  armies. 
The    opinions  he  formed  of    the 


excellence  of  the  Russian  troops, 
and  of  the  merits  of  the  Prussian 
needle-gun,  are  specially  interest- 
ing in  view  of  subsequent  events. 

During  his  stay  in  England 
Nicholson  acted  as  "best  man" 
at  the  wedding  of  his  friend 
Edwardes,  who  sailed  for  India 
with  his  bride  some  time  before 
he  did,  and  who,  in  the  farewell 
letter  written  at  Southampton, 
from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  advised  his  friend  earn- 
estly to  follow  his  example  in 
marrying,  urging  that  although 
marriage  might  be  officially  con- 
sidered a  drawback  to  a  man  in 
the  public  service,  yet  its  com- 
pensations far  more  than  out- 
weighed this  disadvantage.  The 
same  advice  had  been  given  to 
Nicholson  by  Henry  Lawrence 
before  leaving  India,  but  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  follow 
it.  His  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
are  preserved  in  a  letter  written 
by  his  mother  to  Dr  Pakenham 
Walsh  :— 

"I  often  wanted  him,"  she  says, 
"  to  marry  when  he  was  at  home,  but 
his  answer  was  so  characteristic  that 
I  give  it  to  you  word  for  word,  for  I 
remember  it  well :  *  After  what  I 
have  seen  the  Lawrences  suffer,  I 
would  not  take  a  wife  across  the 
Indus,  and  I  do  not  think  a  good 
wife  ought  to  be  left  behind.  If  I 
married,  I  must  ask  Government  to 
change  my  appointment,  and  I  know 
the  Punjab  so  thoroughly  that  I  do 
not  think  I  could  serve  my  country 
as  well  in  any  other  part  of  India.' " 

"Noble,  generous,  tender,  self- 
denying  words  ! "  is  the  Bishop's 
comment;  "and  so  John  Nichol- 
son, with  a  heart  that  would  have 
made  the  best  of  women  happy, 
was  content  to  remain  unmarried 
for  his  country's  good."  There  is 
truth  in  this,  of  course,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  not  all  the  truth. 
Other    men    have    written  .like 
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tember  has   been   told   by   many 
writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  his- 
tory and  fiction,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  add  to  the  number.    The 
formation  of  the  storming  columns 
in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, the  short  interval  of  artillery 
firing  while  the  guns  cleared  the 
breaches  which  the  enemy  had  re- 
paired in  the  night,  the  rush  for 
the  walls,  the  blowing -in  of  the 
Kashmir  Gate,  the   flight  of  the 
defenders,    the    pursuit    and   the 
check  in  the  Chandni  Chauk,  the 
fatal  but  unavoidable  pause  at  the 
entrance  of  the  lane  leading  to  the 
Burn   Bastion,  —  all  these  things 
are  described  in  many  books  be- 
sides   that   with    which    we    are 
chiefly  concerned.     Known  also  is 
the  pitiful  case  of  the  exhausted 
men,  whom  even  their  great  leader 
could  not  induce   to   follow   him 
farther,  and  his  vain  attempt  to 
shame  them  into  an  advance  by 
charging  almost  alone  up  the  lane 
of  death,  forgetting,  through  his 
own  greatness  of  mind,  that  when 
the   spirit   of    the    average    man 
has    oeen     strained     to     an    un- 
wonted ly  high  pitch,  it  is  apt  to 
fall  even  below  its  usual  level  in 
the  moment  of  reaction.      Judg- 
ing others  by  himself,  he  expected 
too  much  of  his  men,   and   they 
failed  him.     As  he  turned  to  in- 
cite them  on,   a   bullet   from  the 
Burn  Bastion  struck  him  in  the 
back,  and  he  fell.     Borne  back  to 
the   Kabul   Gate  (by   his   native 
orderlies,    says    Lady    Ed  ward  es, 
for  he  refused  to  be  touched  by 
the    Europeans    who    would    not 
follow  him),  he  was  conveyed  to- 
wards the  field-hospital,  but  on  the 


way  his  bearers  forsook  him  in  the 
hope  of  plunder,  and  Lieutenant 
Roberts,  passing  by  on  an  errand 
from  Wilson,  found  him  deserted 
by    the    roadside.      Struck    with 
horror,  the  young  staff-officer  got 
together  four  men,  and  despatched 
them,  under  the  charge  of  a  ser- 
geant,  to  the  hospital   with   the 
wounded  leader,  next  to  whom  on 
his  arrival  was  laid   his   brother 
Charles,  his  arm  just  amputated 
at  the  shoulder.     For  nine  days 
John  Nicholson  lingered,  keeping 
himself  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  dictating  letters  to 
friends  at  a  distance,  and  bursting 
forth  with  a  flash  of  his  old  spirit 
when  he  heard  that  Wilson  still 
talked  of  retiring.     "  Thank  God  ! 
I  have  strength  yet  to  shoot  him 
if  necessary. "    The  capture  of  the 
city  was  not  complete   until  the 
21st,  and  two  days  later  the  man 
who  had   been   foremost  in  that 
capture    passed    away.      On    the 
following  morning  he  was  buried 
opposite   the    breach   which    had 
witnessed  the  crowning  feat  of  his 
life.     His  comrades  and  superiors 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressing 
their  admiration  of  his  character 
and  their  grief  for  his  loss.     His 
friend  Edwardes  has  recorded  his 
estimate  of  him  on  imperishable 
marble;  but  perhaps  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  worth   is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  John  Law- 
rence a  year  after :    "  So  long  as 
British  rule  shall  endure  in  India, 
his  fame  can   never  perish.     He 
seems    especially    to    have    been 
raised  up  for  this  juncture.  .  .  . 
Without    John    Nicholson   Delhi 
could  not  have  fallen." 
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"  Undoubtedly ;  if  monsieur 
would  provide  me  with  the  means  ? " 

He  gave  me  a  quick  inquisitive 
look. 

"  You  have  a  queer  accent  for  a 
patriot.  Well,  well — it  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine." 

Again  he  resumed  his  task,  again 
to  pause  in  it. 

"  Do  you  seek  a  service  1  I  hear 
it  is  the  case  with  many." 

"  I  seek  food  and  a  lodging  for 
the  night." 

"  Eh !  but  can  you  pay  for 
them  ? " 

"In  reason  —  certainly,  in  rea- 
son." 

"So,  then?  —  should  Georgette 
bring  a  generous  basketful  — 
bah  ! "  he  cried  suddenly,  stamping 
irritably  on  the  ground — "  I  offer 
you  my  poor  hospitality,  monsieur, 
and "  (the  leer  came  into  his  eyes 
again)  —  "  should  monsieur  feel 
any  scruple,  a  vail  left  on  the 
mantelpiece  for  the  servants  will 
doubtless  satisfy  it." 

But  he  had  no  servant  left  to 
him,  it  would  seem.  When,  by- 
and-by,  he  ushered  me,  with  apish 
ceremony,  into  his  house,  I  found 
the  place  desolate  and  forlorn  as 
we  had  left  it. 

"  I  have  reduced  my  following," 
he  said,  "  since  my  niece  withdrew 
herself  from  my  protection.  What 
does  a  single  bachelor  want  with  an 
army  of  locusts  to  devour  him  1 " 

He  showed  me  into  a  little  bare 
room  on  the  second  floor,  with 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  it 
but  an  ill-furnished  bedstead,  and 
a  baneful  picture  on  the  wall  that 
I  learnt  was  a  portrait  of  Carinne 
by  herself. 

"It  is  a  little  of  a  travesty," 
said  De  Lage.  "  She  looked  in  a 
mirror,  and  painted  as  she  saw 
herself  therein  —  crooked,  like  a 
stick  dipt  under  water.  But  she 
was  clever,  for  all  she  insisted  that 
this  was  a  faithful  likeness." 
I  believe  there  were  tears  on  his 


face  as  he  left  me.  What  a  riddle 
was  the  creature !  There  is  a 
blind  spot  in  every  eye,  it  is  said 
— and  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of 
the  soul. 

He  had  supplied  me  with  soap 
and  water  and  a  razor,  and  these 
I  found  almost  as  grateful  to  my 
wants  as  the  satchel  had  been. 
When  I  was  something  restored 
to  cleanliness  I  descended  to  the 
corridor  below,  and,  attracted  by  a 
sound  of  movement,  entered  one  of 
the  rooms  that  opened  therefrom. 

Within,  a  young  woman  was 
engaged  in  laying  one  end  of  a 
carved-oak  table  with  a  white  nap- 
kin. She  looked  round  as  I  ad- 
vanced, stared,  gave  a  twitter  of 
terror,  and,  retreating  to  the  wall, 
put  an  arm  up,  with  the  elbow 
pointed  at  me,  as  if  I  were  some- 
thing horrible  in  her  sight. 

I  had  a  sharp  intuition;  for 
this,  I  saw,  was  the  little  auber- 
giste  of  the  '  Golden  Lion.' 

"  You  think  me  responsible  for 
the  poor  rogue's  hanging  ? "  I  said. 

She  whispered  "Yes,"  with  a 
pitiful  attempt  to  summon  her  in- 
dignation to  this  ordeal  of  fear. 
I  went  up  to  her  and  spoke  gently, 
while  she  shrunk  from  me. 

"  Georgette,  my  child,  it  is  not 
so.  You  must  take  that  on  my 
honour,  for  I  am  a  gentleman, 
Georgette,  in  disguise." 

"In  disguise?"  she  whispered, 
with  trembling  lips ;  but  her  eyes 
wondered. 

"  Truly,  little  girl ;  lama  wan- 
derer now,  and  proscribed  because 
I  would  not  lend  myself  to  thy 
Michel's  punishment/' 

"  Oh ! "  she  sobbed,  "  but  it  was 
cruel.  And  the  Republic  destroys 
its  own  children,  m'sieu'." 

"Thy  father ?" 

"  Ah !  he,  at  least,  is  back,  if 
still  under  surveillance ;  otherwise 
I  should  not  be  enabled  to  come 
daily  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
this  poor  lonely  old  man." 
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Mother  of  God  !  but  it  makes  me 
weep  to  think  of  her  white  face 
and  her  tender  feet  in  those  fright- 
ful solitudes." 

"  It  is  madness  !  " 

"But  indeed,  m'sieu'.  And, 
though  the  towns  gather  all  to 
them  and  the  country  is  depopu- 
lated, there  may  be  savages  still 
left  here  and  there — swineherds, 
charcoal-burners,  to  whom  that 
libertine  Lacombe " 

"  Silence,  girl !  And  you  would 
have  denied  her  a  protector ! " 

"She  bound  me  to  silence, 
m'sieu',  lest  her  uncle  should  send 
in  pursuit." 

"It  is  madness — it  is  madness. 
And  what  does  she  go  to  seek  in 
the  mountains?" 

"  Ah  !  m'sieu',  I  know  not — un- 
less it  is  some  haven  of  rest  where 
the  footstep  of  man  is  never 
heard." 

"Now,  Georgette;  will  you 
meet  me  to-night  where  you  met 
her,  and  bring  me  food — for  which 
I  will  pay  you — and  point  me  out 
the  way  that  Mademoiselle  Car- 
inne  took  at  parting?  I  have  a 
mind  to  journey  to  the  mountains, 
also,  and  to  go  by  the  harsh  coun- 
try and  to  start  in  the  dark.  Will 
you,  Georgette?" 

"  Fray  the  good  God,"  she  said, 
"  that  it  is  not  all  ijeu  de  Voie  " — 
and  at  that  moment  we  heard  De 
Lage  feebly  mounting  the  stairway. 

He  entered  the  room  and  ac- 
costed me  with  a  sort  of  sly  cour- 
tesy that  greatly  confounded  me. 
Associations  connected  with  my 
reappearance,  perhaps,  had  kindled 
the  slow  fuse  of  his  memory ;  but 
the  flame  would  burn  fitfully  and 
in  a  wrong  direction ;  and,  indeed, 
I  think  the  shock  of  his  loss  (of 
the  tankards)  had  quite  unhinged 
his  mind. 

"Shall  we  fall  to?"  he  said. 
"  This  is  not  Paris ;  yet  our  good 
country  Grisels  can  canvass  the 
favour  of  a  hungry  man." 


He  gave  a  ridiculous  little  laugh. 

"And  what  have  we  here, 
girl?"  he  said. 

"  M'sieu',  it  is  a  pasty  of  young 
partridges." 

His  palate  was  not  dulled  with 
his  wits.  It  foretasted  the  deli- 
cacy and  his  eyes  moistened. 
He  lingered  regretfully  over  the 
wedge  he  cut  for  me. 

"Be  generous,  monsieur,"  he 
cried,  with  an  enjoying  chuckle, 
"  and  own  that  you  have  been 
served  none  better  at  Vary's.  Oh, 
but  I  know  my  Paris  !  I  was  there 
so  late  as  September  of  last  year, 
and  again,  on  business  connected 
with  my  estate,  during  the  month 
of  the  king's  trial." 

He  blenched  over  some  sudden 
half-memory;  but  the  sight  of 
Georgette  carrying  my  platter  to 
me  restored  him  to  the  business 
of  the  table. 

"  I  know  my  Paris  !  "  he  cried 
again.  "I  have  taken  kidneys 
with  champagne  at  La  Raphe's; 
sheep's  feet  at  la  Buvette  du  Pal- 
ais ;  oysters  at  Eocher  de  Oangale. 
Ho-ho  !  but  does  monsieur  know 
the  Rocher?" 

"  Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  stom- 
acho  laboratis,  et  ego  restaurabo 
vos  / "  I  said,  quoting  a  well- 
known  inscription  over  an  eating- 
house. 

He  gave  a  sharp  little  squeak. 

"  Eh !  but  monsieur  has  the  right 
etymology  of  the  restaurateur; 
he  is  a  man  of  taste  and  of  deli- 
cacy. This  poor  burgundy"  (he 
clawed  up  his  glass) — "it  might 
have  been  Clos  Vougeot  de  Tour- 
ton  if  monsieur  had  not  been  so 
stringent  in  his  sequestration." 

He  favoured  me  with  a  leer — 
very  arch  and  very  anxious.  I 
could  only  stare.  Evidently  he 
took  me,  in  his  wandering  mind, 
for  some  other  than  that  I  was. 
I  was  to  be  enlightened  in  a 
moment. 

It  was  when  Georgette  had  left 
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It  was  evening,  soft  and  tranquil. 
A  cluster  of  mountain-peaks  swam 
in  the  long  distance;  the  horizon 
was  barred  with  a  grate  of  glowing 
clonds.  Therethrough,  it  seemed, 
the  consumed  sun  had  fallen  into 
white  ashes  of  mist ;  but  the  cool- 
ing furnace  of  the  sky,  to  the  walls 
of  which  a  single  star  clung  like 
an  unextinguished  spark,  was  yet 
rosy  with  heat ;  and  against  the 
rose  the  hillside  and  the  figures 
that  crowned  it  were  silhouetted 
in  a  sharp  deep  purple.  How 
beautiful  and  how  voiceless !  The 
figure  fell,  and  his  scream  came 
down  to  me  like  a  bat's  cheep  as 
the  soldiers  prodded  him  to  rise 
with  their  bayonets.  Then  I 
cursed  the  Goths  that  had  spoiled 
me  my  picture. 

Another  time,  lying  concealed 
in  a  little  hanging  copse  above  a 
gorge,  I  heard  bleating  below  me 
and  the  rainy  patter  of  feet,  and 
peered  forth  to  see  a  flock  of  goats 
being  driven  down  the  valley. 
They  were  shepherded  by  three 
or  four  c  requisition '  men,  as  they 
were  called  —  patriot  louts  whose 
business  it  was  to  beat  up  the 
desolated  country  for  those  herds 
of  sheep  or  swine  that  had  run 
wild  for  lack  of  owners.  Their 
unexpected  appearance  was  a  little 
lesson  in  caution  to  me,  for  I  had 
enjoyed  so  long  an  immunity  from 
interference  as  to  have  grown 
careless  of  showing  myself  in  the 
most  exposed  districts. 

On  two  occasions  only  was  I 
troubled  by  wolves.  The  first 
was  on  a  morning  of  lassitude  and 
fatigue,  when  water  had  failed  me 
for  many  hours.  I  was  resting, 
on  a  heath-covered  slope,  within  a 
cocky  *  cave  .or  lair  in  ,  the  hillside. 
For  long  the  sky  wraiths  had  been 
loading  cloud  upon  cloud,  till  the 
gathered  steam  of  the  earth,  find- 
ing no  outlet,  seemed  to  scald 
one's  body.     Then,  in  a  moment, 
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such  a  storm  crashed  down  as  I 
had  never  before  experienced. 
Each  slam  of  thunder  amongst 
the  rocks  was  like  a  port  of  hell 
flung  open ;  the  lightning,  slashing 
through  the  hail,  seemed  to  melt 
and  run  in  a  marrowy-white  flood 
that  palpitated  as  it  settled  down 
on  the  heather.  But  the  hail ! 
the  fury  of  this  artillery  of  ice — 
its  noise,  and  the  frenzy  of  the 
Oarmagnole  it  danced !  I  was 
fortunate  to  be  under  a  solid  roof ; 
and  when  at  last  the  north  wind, 
bristling  with  blades,  charged  down 
the  valley  like  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony's Horse  at  Fontenoy,  I  thought 
the  earth  must  have  slipped  its 
course  and  swerved  into  everlast- 
ing winter. 

Suddenly  the  mouth  of  the 
ressui  was  blotted  by  a  couple 
of  shaggy  forms.  They  came 
pelting  up  —  their  tails  hooked 
like  carriage  -  brakes  to  their  bel- 
lies, their  eyes  blazing  fear — and, 
seeing  me  within,  jerked  to  a  rigid 
halt,  while  the  stones  drummed  on 
their  hides.  The  next  moment, 
cowed  out  of  all  considerations  of 
caste,  they  had  slunk  by  me  and 
were  huddled,  my  very  sinister 
familiars,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  cave. 

Oh,  but  this  was  the  devil  of  an 
embarrassment !  I  had  sat  out 
sermons  that  stabbed  me  below 
the  belt  at  every  second  lunge ;  I 
had  had  accepted  offers  of  gallan- 
try that  I  had  never  made ;  I  had 
ridiculed  the  work  of  an  anony- 
mous author  to  his  face.  Here, 
however,  was  a  situation  that  it 
seemed  beyond  my  power  of  finesse 
to  acquit  myself  of  with  aplomb. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  moment  the 
storm  slackened,  I  slipped  out — 
conscious  of  the  strange  fancy  that 
bristles  were  growing  on  my  thighs 
— and,  descending  hurriedly  to  the 
valley,  climbed  a  tree.  It  was 
only  then  (so  base  is  human  na- 
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a  sort  of  forest  amphitheatre  of 
considerable  extent,  whose  base, 
like  the  kick  in  a  bottle,  was  a 
round  hill,  pretty  high,  and 
scattered  sparsely  with  chestnut- 
trees.  I  climbed  the  slopes  toil- 
fully,  and  getting  a  view  of  things 
from  near  the  summit,  saw  that  to 
the  north  the  circumference  of 
green  was  broken  by  the  gates  of 
a  hazy  valley.  It  was  as  beauti- 
ful a  place  as  I  had  ever  happened 
on  ;  but  its  most  gladdening  corner 
to  me  was  that  whence  a  little 
brook  looped  out  of  the  forest 
skirt,  like  a  timid  child  coaxed 
from  its  mother's  apron,  and  pat- 
tering  a  few  yards,  fled  back  again 
to  shelter. 

Now  I  would  take  it  all  in  before 
I  descended,  postponing  the  cool 
ecstasy  like  an  epicure.  I  mounted 
to  the  top,  and,  peering  between  the 


chestnut  trunks  down  the  farther 
slopes,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  A  herd  of  swine  was 
peacefully  feeding  against  the 
fringe  of  the  wood,  and,  even  as  I 
looked,  one  of  them,  a  mottled 
porkling,  crashed  through  a  little 
rug  of  branches  spread  upon  the 
ground  and  vanished  into  Tartarus. 
Immediately  his  dismal  screeches 
rebuked  the  skies,  and,  at  the 
sound,  a  girl  came  running  out  of 
the  wood,  and,  kneeling  above  the 
fatal  breach,  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  eyes  and  turned  away  her  face 
— a  very  Niobe  of  pigs.  Seeing 
her  thus,  I  descended  to  her  assist- 
ance; but,  lost  in  her  grief,  it 
seemed,  she  did  not  hear  me  until 
I  was  close  upon  her.  Then  sud- 
denly she  glanced  up  startled, — 
and  her  eyes  were  the  cold  eyes  of 
Oarinne. 


THE   CHEVALIER   DU   GUET. 


The  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lage  were  a  merciless  grey ;  her 
face  was  gold-white,  like  a  dying 
maple-leaf.  She  wore  no  cap  on 
her  tumbled  hair,  and  a  coarse 
umber  -  coloured  jupon  was  her 
prominent  article  of  attire.  I 
knew  her  at  once,  nevertheless1, 
though  her  cheeks  were  a  little 
fallen  and  her  under-lids  dashed 
with  violet.  She  stared  at  me  as 
she  knelt;  but  she  made  no  sign 
that  she  was  afraid. 

"Mademoiselle  is  in  tribula- 
tion ? " 

"  You  need  not  speak  a  swine- 
herd so  fair,"  she  said. 

"But  I  honour  pork  with  all 
my  heart." 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  She  seemed 
to  hesitate.  But  she  never  took 
her  eyes  off  me. 

"Whence  do  you  come?"  she 
said,  in  her  soft,  deliberate  voice. 

"From  the  woods  —  from  the 
wastes — from    anywhere.      I  am 


proscribed  and  in  hiding.  I  am 
hungry,  also, — and  mademoiselle 
will  give  me  to  eat?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  'ma- 
demoiselle?' Do  you  not  see  I 
am  a  swineherd?" 

The  little  pig  still  screeched  fit- 
fully underground. 

"  Oh ! "  she  cried,  in  sudden 
anguish.  "Kill  it,  monsieur,  if 
you  know  the  way,  and  let  us 
dine ! " 

I  was  pleased  with  that  "us." 

"I  have  no  technical  know- 
ledge," I  said.  "But,  let  us  see. 
It  is  injured?" 

"Mon  Dieuf  I  hope  not.  I 
had  so  longed  to  taste  meat  once 
more,  and  I  had  heard  of  pitfalls. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
I  covered  it  over  with  branches, 
that  one  of  these  might  step  there- 
on and  tumble  in  and  be  killed. 
But  when  I  heard  his  cries  I  was 


» 


sorry. 

"That  was  a  bold  thought  for 
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should  at  least  keep  his  wits. 
Well,  monsieur,  I  have  nothing 
with  which  to  reward  your  service 
of  runner,  so " 

"  A  meal  and  a  drink  of  water 
will  repay  me,  mademoiselle." 

"You  can  help  yourself.  Do 
you  think  I  keep  a  larder  in  the 
forest  ? " 

"But  you  eat?" 

"  My  table  is  spread  under  the 
chestnut-trees  and  over  the  bushes. 
I  leave  its  selection  to  my  friends 
yonder.  Sometimes  they  will  pre- 
sent me  with  a  truffle  for  feast- 
days." 

I  regarded  the  proud  child  with 
some  quaintness  of  pity.  This 
repelling  manner  was  doubtless 
a  mask  over  much  unhappiness. 

"I  have  still  something  left  in 
my  satchel,"  I  said.  "  Will  made- 
moiselle honour  me  by  sharing  it  ? " 

The  light  jumped  in  her  eyes. 

"I  do  not  know/1  she  said. 
"What  is  its  nature?" 

"  Only  some  raisins  and  a  little 
hard  bread." 

"  But  bread,  monsieur !  That  I 
have  not  tasted  for  long.  We  will 
go  to  the  brook-side  and  sit  down." 

"  And  the  herd  ? " 

"  They  will  not  wander.  When 
they  come  to  a  fruitful  ground 
they  stay  there  till  it  is  stripped." 

She  led  the  way  round  the  hill 
to  the  little  gushing  stream  and 
seated  herself  on  a  green  stone.  I 
would  not  even  slake  my  thirst 
until  I  had  spread  my  store  on  her 
lap.  Then  I  lay  down  at  her  feet, 
like  a  dog,  and  waited  for  the 
fragments  she  could  spare.  She 
ate  with  relish,  and  took  little 
notice  of  me.  But  presently  she 
paused,  in  astonishment  at  herself. 

"  I  am  eating  up  your  dinner  ! " 
she  cried. 

"It  gives  me  more  pleasure  to 
watch  than  to  share  with  you." 

"  Oh,  fie ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  But 
am  I  not  a  true  swineherd  ? " 

She  handed  me  the  satchel 


"  It  is  all  yours,  mademoiselle." 

"Eat!"  she  said  peremptorily. 
"  I  will  not  touch  another  mouth- 
ful." 

She  leaned  an  elbow  on  her  knee 
and  her  chin  upon  her  knuckles 
while  I  devoured  what  remained. 
Her  eyes  dreamed  into  the  throng- 
ing tree- trunks.  I  thought  the 
real  softness  of  her  soul  was  be- 
ginning to  quicken  like  a  February 
narcissus. 

"  But  how  I  long  for  meat ! " 
she  said,  suddenly. 

I  laughed. 

"  If  mademoiselle  will  retain  me 
in  her  service,  I  will  make  shift  to 
provide  her  with  a  dish  of  pork." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Is  it  true  you  have  sought 
me  out  ?  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
your  face." 

"  It  will  not,  like  mademoiselle's, 
impress  itself  on  the  imagination. 
I  have  seen  you,  by  chance,  twice 
before,  mademoiselle,  and  therefore 
it  follows,  in  the  logic  of  gallantry, 
that  I  am  here." 

She  drew  herself  up  at  that 
word  I  was  foolish  enough  to  utter. 

"  I  perceive,  monsieur,  that  you 
hold  the  licence  of  your  tongue 
a  recommendation  to  my  service. 
Is  this  another  message  with  the 
delivery  of  which  you  would  not 
insult  me?" 

"Nay,  mademoiselle,  I  spoke 
the  common  fashion  of  more 
trivial  times  than  these;  and  I 
ask  your  pardon.  It  is  to  save 
you  from  the  possibility  of  insult 
that  I  have  wandered  and  starved 
these  many  days." 

She  looked  at  me  very  gravely. 

"I  foresee  no  danger  in  these 

solitudes.     I  am  sorry,  monsieur; 

but  I  cannot  accept  your  service." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  I  to 

mine. 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  cried,  "be 
wise  to  reconsider  the  question ! 
A  delicate  and  high-born  lady, 
solitary  and   defenceless  amongst 
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We  may  have  walked  a  mile,  or 
even  two,  in  a  solemn  silence,  be- 
fore my  comrade  was  fain  to  stop, 
in  the  heart  of  a  woodland  glen, 
and  throw  herself  exhausted  on  a 
bank.  Then  she  looked  up  at  me, 
her  fatigued  eyes  struggling  yet 
with  defiance. 

"  Why  do  you  not  upbraid  me  ? " 
she  said.  "  Why  do  you  not  say 
1 1  told  you  so '  ?" 

"  Because  it  does  not  occur  to 


me. 


t) 


"  Ah  !  you  would  make  a  fine 
virtue  of  forbearance;  you  would 
be  the  patient  ass  to  my  vanity, 
would  you  not,  monsieur?" 

"  I  would  let  mademoiselle  ride 
me  rough-shod  till  I  fell  dead." 

"  And  so  leave  me  the  living 
monument  to  your  nobility.  But 
it  is  not  generous,  monsieur,  thus 
to  rebuke  me  with  silence.11 

"  I  did  not  intend  to " 

"  And,  after  all,  it  was  the  hog 
that  struck  most  effectively." 

"And  that  is  conceded,  made- 
moiselle ;  and  the  hog  is  generously 
decorated." 

She  mused  up  at  me  rebelliously. 

"I  do  not  even  know  your 
name." 

"  It  is  Citizen  Thibaut." 

"  Citizen "  (she  made  a  wry 

mouth  of  it).  "  Then,  if  I  can  find 
the  wherewithal  to  reward  your 
gallantry,  citizen,  will  you  leave 
me  to  myself?" 

"  Mademoiselle,  if  only  I  could 
believe  none  other  would  impose 
himself  on  that  sweet  duet ! " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders 
fretfully. 

"  Monsieur,  monsieur,  you  as- 
sume a  father's  privilege.  Has 
my  misfortune  placed  me  beyond 
the  pale  of  courtesy  ?  or  has  a  swine- 
herd no  title  to  the  considerations 
of  decency?" 

"  Nay,  mademoiselle ;  it  is  that 


your  beauty  and  your  proud  inno- 
cence make  so  many  appeals  to 
both." 

My  obstinacy  seemed  a  goad  to 
her  anger. 

"You  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  your  service,"  she  cried. 
"  Either  of  those  great  strong  men 
could  have  crushed  you  like  an  old 
nut — 


ii 


She  seemed  to  struggle  a  mo- 
ment with  herself — without  avail. 

"For  you  are  very  little,"  she 
added. 

I  felt  myself  turn  pale.  I  made 
her  a  most  profound  bow. 

"I  will  leave  mademoiselle,"  I 
said  gravely,  "  to  the  only  company 
she  can  do  justice  to." 

"My  own? "she  asked.  I  did 
not  answer,  and  I  turned  from  her 
quivering  all  through.  I  had  gone 
but  a  few  paces  when  her  voice 
came  after  me. 

"Monsieur,  I  am  dying  of 
hunger ! " 

Mon  Dieuf  What  a  speech  to 
grapple  at  the  soul!  I  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  plucking  her  a 
meal  from  the  earth,  from  the 
bushes.  My  heart  bled  with  a 
double  wound. 

Presently  I  stood  before  her, 
stern  and  silent.  Her  face,  hidden 
in  her  hands,  was  averted  from 
me.     Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"  The  little  pod  holds  the  fattest 
pea,"  she  said,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Petite  pluie  abat  grand  vent. 

She  was  very  sweet  and  humble 
to  me  by-and-by.  She  made  me 
the  amende  honorable  by  calling 
my  heart  too  great  for  my  body. 
And  at  last  said  she — 

"I  take  you  for  my  knight, 
monsieur — to  honour  and  protect, 
to  bear  with  and  respect  me — 
and  I  kissed  her  brown  hand  in 
allegiance. 

Bernard  Capes. 


ii 


(To  be  continued.) 
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him  to  work  on  providing  the  rem- 
edy. When  Wellington  gave  the 
Central  Junta  good  advice  at  the 
close  of  the  Talavera  campaign, 
he  found  the  members  of  that 
egregious  body  quite  disposed 
to  agree  with  him.  Indeed  they 
abounded  in  his  sense.  They  con- 
fessed the  foolishness  of  sending 
raw  armies  of  recruits  to  fight  the 
French  veterans.  They  promised 
to  be  wise,  to  avoid  battles,  to 
make  use  of  entrenched  camps,  to 
do  all  that  became  the  weaker  and 
the  worse  prepared-side  in  a  defen- 
sive war.  Then,  no  sooner  was 
the  English  general's  back  turned, 
than  they  despatched  their  un- 
drilled  army  to  be  routed  at  Ocana, 
and  they  selected  to  command  it 
as  incompetent  a  man  as  they 
could  have  found  in  a  large  corps 
of  incompetent  generals.  Some- 
thing not  unlike  this  monumental 
piece  of  unwisdom  has  been  seen 
in  our  own  days.  No  one  has 
realised  the  cause  of  Spain's  mis- 
fortunes better  than  Don  Antonio 
Canovas.  His  studies  on  the  reign 
of  Philip  IV.,  and  his  apology  for 
Olivares,  are  in  print  to  show  how 
thoroughly  he  grasped  the  truth 
that  the  downfall  of  Spain  was 
due  to  the  want  of  intelligent  ad- 
ministration at  home,  and  persis- 
tence in  impossible  adventures 
abroad.  He  did  not  carry  his  his- 
torical studies  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  If  he  had,  then  he  would 
no  doubt  have  shown,  with  no  less 
force,  that  the  fruit  of  Alberoni's 
labours  was  lost,  not  wholly,  for 
something  survived,  but  very 
largely,  through  the  foolish  foreign 
enterprises  of  Philip  Y.  Yet  when 
he  was  called  to  power  by  the  pre- 
sent Cuban  War,  he  could  only 
repeat  the  desperate  struggle  of 
the  Count-Duke  to  effect  what  ex- 
perience had  shown  to  be  hopeless, 
by  methods  which  the  same  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  be  ineffective. 


The  fault  was  not  that  he  fought 
hard  to  keep  Cuba.  Whatever 
the  material  value  of  that  posses- 
sion may  be,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful, nobody  who  knows  what 
patriotism  means  will  blame  the 
Spaniard  for  making  a  manly  effort 
to  keep  hold  on  this  last  fragment 
of  his  colonial  empire  in  America. 
His  fault  —  to  which  even  Don 
Antonio  Canovas  failed  to  show 
himself  superior — is  that  he  has 
fought  for  it  by  discredited 
methods. 

If  we  wish  either  to  understand 
the  real  character  of  this  last 
Spanish  crisis,  or  to  forecast  its 
consequences,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  deciding  to  pay  little  at: 
tention  to  the  secondary  causes. 
The  ill-will  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  encouragement  it  has 
given  to  the  Cuban  insurgents,  the 
obstinacy  of  Canovas,  the  weak- 
ness of  Martinez  de  Campos,  the 
incompetence  of  General  Weyler, — 
all  these  are  very  secondary  causes, 
perhaps  hardly  even  so  much  as 
that.  They  are  rather  the  visible 
signs  of  the  something  behind 
which  is  working  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  Spain.  It  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  resolve  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  common  -  sense.  We 
may  hear  the  question  put 
whether  Sagasta  can  save  Spain. 
The  task  would  be  an  easy  one  in- 
deed if  this  typical  Southern  par- 
liamentary politician  could  achieve 
it.  From  the  day  that  he  ap- 
peared in  public  life  as  a  raging 
"progressive,"  only  to  prove, 
when  he  did  attain  office,  that  he 
could  govern  by  all  the  brutal 
methods  of  Narvaez,  till  now,  Don 
Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta  has  never 
made,  or  marred,  anything.  To 
float  into  office,  to  settle  nothing, 
to  let  "  the  solution "  come  of  it- 
self,— these  have  been  his  methods 
in  all  times.  Now  he  is  old — he 
was  born  at  Torrecilla  de  Comeros 
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Whatever  efforts  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment had  made,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  failed  to  put  a  complete 
stop  to  a  kind  of  patriotic  dacoity 
in  the  innumerable  valleys  and 
the  woods  of  the  Sierra  Maestra. 
But  it  was  only  by  an  utter  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  Spain  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  ruling 
Power  that  the  dacoity  was  ever 
allowed  to  grow  once  more  into 
a  rebellion.  The  criticism  that 
Spain  ought  to  have  sought  to 
make  the  Cubans  contented  by 
concessions,  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  a  certain  class  of  com- 
mentators among  ourselves.  But 
it  may  be  dismissed  at  once  with 
a  very  simple  answer.  There  is 
no  argument  against  granting 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  drawn 
from  the  essentially  disloyal  in- 
tentions of  the  Nationalists,  which 
is  not  equally  good  against  con- 
cessions to  the  Oubans.  To  quote 
the  example  of  our  colonial  policy 
and  its  success  simply  shows  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  We  have 
succeeded  with  our  Colonies,  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  become  independent, 
and  in  the  second  place,  because 
the  Home  Government  had  made 
its  mind  up  to  grant  them  inde- 
pendence if  they  asked  for  it. 
But  the  Cuban  insurgents  do  wish 
to  separate  from  Spain,  and  the 
Spaniards  are  not  prepared  to 
part  with  this  noble  fragment  of 
the  patrimony  of  St  James. 
Therefore  the  example  of  our 
colonial  policy  does  not  apply. 
Cuba  in  the  opinion  of  Span- 
iards is  an  integral  part  of  the 
country.  Its  deputies  sit  in  the 
Cortes,  and  it  can  no  more  be 
allowed  to  fall  away  than  the 
Basque  Provinces  or  Catalonia. 

Since,  however,  separation  was 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  self- 
government   could   not  safely    be 


given  to  Cuba,  it  was  incumbent 
on  Spain  to  guard  against  the  re- 
currence of  a  danger  of  which  it 
had  had  ample  warning.  The  course 
to  be  followed  was  one  which  ought 
to  have  imposed  itself  on  the  poli- 
ticians at  Madrid.  Cuba  should 
have  been  supplied  with  a  well- 
organised  public  service,  and  an 
armed  force  capable  of  crushing 
rebellion.  Neither  of  these  ob- 
viously proper  steps  was  taken. 
The  wretched  caciquismo,  which 
is  the  pest  of  the  mother-country, 
was  not  checked  in  the  least. 
Government  posts  continued  to  be 
filled  by  the  hangers-on  of  poli- 
ticians and  wire-pullers.  They 
were  ill-paid,  and  knew  that  they 
held  their  places  on  a  very  uncer- 
tain tenure.  Nothing  really 
deserving  to  be  called  a  public 
service  can  exist  on  such  condi- 
tions. Mismanagement,  bribery, 
waste,  and  extortion  are  inevit- 
able. Meanwhile  no  sooner  was  a 
show  of  peace  obtained  in  Cuba 
than  the  military  force  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  a  very  low  figure. 
Thirteen  thousand  men  on  paper, 
and  perhaps  half  that  number  in 
fact,  represented  the  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Captain -General 
when  rebellion  began  once  more 
to  raise  its  head.  During  this 
interval  of  so-called  peace  the 
Spanish  Government  had  granted 
pardons  to  the  most  notorious  of 
the  insurgent  leaders,  and  had 
allowed  them  to  return  to  the 
island.  Absurd  stories  are  told 
of  the  terms  on  which  these  men 
stood  with  the  authorities.  By 
the  Convention  of  Zanjon,  for 
instance,  a  species  of  money  in- 
demnity had  been  promised  to  the 
rebels  who  would  "  come  in."  It 
will  surprise  nobody  to  be  told 
that  this  money  was  ill-paid,  but 
it  requires  some  familiarity  with 
Spanish  methods  of  government 
to  believe  the  end  of  the  story. 
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order  to  starve  them  out.  All  ex- 
perience— and  Cuban  not  less  than 
other — proves  that  in  war  lines 
can  always  be  pierced  somewhere. 
The  Cuban  insurgents  have  repeat- 
edly broken  through  the  trochas 
at  one  point  or  another.  In  the 
meantime  the  Spanish  soldiers,  ex- 
posed in  idleness,  and  amid  the 
most  utter  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions to  tropical  miasmas,  and 
badly  fed  into  the  bargain,  have 
died  in  enormous  numbers.  The 
insurgents  have  not  only  remained 
in  possession  of  the  two  hill 
countries  of  Cuba,  the  eastern 
and  western  ;  they  have  come 
into  the  open  district  between  and 
have  stormed  Las  Tunas,  while 
their  outposts  are  at  the  very  gates 
of  Havannah.  The  peaceful  in- 
habitants have  been  driven  to 
despair  by  the  ruin  of  all  industry. 
Numbers  have  been  forced  to  join 
the  insurgents  in  order  to  get  food, 
while  thousands  of  others  have, 
it  is  said,  died  of  starvation  in 
the  towns  in  which  they  have  been 
interned.  Cuba  is  for  the  time 
being  ruined,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  the  trade  of  Spain  with 
the  island.  The  consequences  to 
Catalonia  have  been  very  serious. 
If  its  mills  did  not  make  the  poor 
cloth  supplied  to  the  soldiers  in 
Cuba,  they  would  have  no  Cuban 
orders  to  execute.  If  the  steam- 
ships of  the  Campafiia  Trans- 
atlantics did  not  carry  out 
reinforcements,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  carry  at  all. 

Even  if  no  third  party  had  inter- 
vened, or  were  suspected  of  the 
wish  to  intervene,  between  Spain 
and  her  rebellious  colony,  this 
strain  could  not  have  been  borne 
much  longer.  The  reaction  must 
infallibly  have  been  felt  at  home. 
It  may  even  be  that  the  Spanish 
Government  has  escaped,  if  not 
criticism,  at  least  proofs  of  the 
growing  impatience  of  the  country, 


because  there  is  a  third  party  who 
claims  the  right  to  speak  in  the 
question  of  Cuba.  The  United 
States  have  rendered  the  Ministry 
at  Madrid  a  real  service,  both  by 
the  sympathy  which  Americans 
have  shown  for  the  rebels,  and  by 
the  warnings  which  Mr  Cleveland 
addressed  to  the  Ministry  at 
Madrid.  Spaniards,  who  are  only 
too  apt  to  throw  the  blame  for 
their  own  failures  on  others,  have 
been  ready  to  account  for  the  per- 
sistence of  the  rebellion  by  the 
help  given  to  it  by  the  filibusters. 
They  have  found  it  more  flattering 
to  their  national  vanity  to  do  this 
than  to  ask  why  their  own  squad- 
ron in  the  waters  of  the  Antilles 
has  proved  so  inefficient.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  the  coast  of 
Cuba  is  "  foul,"  abounding  in  the 
shoals,  creeks,  and  dangerous 
anchorages  which  favour  the 
smuggler.  Yet  the  thirty  to  forty 
vessels  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment keeps  on  the  coast  have  done 
little  to  signalise  their  existence. 
They  are  rarely  heard  of,  except 
when  one  of  them  is  running 
ashore.  If  the  filibusters  have 
been  uniformly  successful  in  land- 
ing cargoes,  it  is  largely  because 
Spanish  naval  officers  have  been 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  interfere 
with  them.  It  is  difficult  too,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence,  to  know 
to  what  the  help  given  to  the 
insurgents  by  the  filibusters  really 
amounts.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  more 
easily  estimated.  In  the  diplo- 
matic phrase  it  has  been  "  correct." 
If  filibustering  expeditions  leave 
the  ports  of  the  Union,  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  proved  that  they  have 
gone  by  the  connivance  of  Wash- 
ington. But  that  the  insurgents 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  the  States  would  sooner  or 
later  come  openly  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  that  the  language  used 
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have  declined  to  make  it  himself. 
He  could  always  put  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Queen- 
Regent,   and  retire,   leaviifg    the 
odium  of  making  a  surrender  to 
his   successor  and  political  rival. 
The  crime  of  Angiolotto  removed 
Sefior   Canovas   from    the   scene. 
His  party  had  already  begun  to 
fall    to   pieces    through    the    dis- 
sensions between  him  and  Sefior 
Silvela.     His  "  decapitated1'  Min- 
istry  shrank   from    assuming   re- 
sponsibility, and,  by  one  of  those 
arrangements  so  common  in  Span- 
ish politics,  power  was  transferred 
from    Conservatives    to    Liberals 
without  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  and 
without  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
Sefior  Sagasta  comes  into  office  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  has  not  as  yet  thought  it 
necessary  to  ask  for  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.     This,  however,  is 
a  small  detail  where  "parliamen- 
tary government  is  a  farce."     If 
Sefior  Sagasta  can  ward  off  danger, 
and  settle  the  Cuban  difficulty  in 
any  tolerable  way,  the  nation  will 
be  wholly  unmoved  if  the  Cortes 
is  never  consulted  at  all.      That 
something  must  be  conceded  is  the 
pretty    general    conviction.      The 
nation  is  very  much  of  the  way 
of  thinking  of  that  Spanish  diplo- 
matist   of    the    seventeenth    cen- 
tury,  who,    finding   himself    con- 
strained to  submit  to  bad  terms 
for  fear  of  worse,  remarked  that, 
after  all,    it  was    better    to    fall 
from  the  window  than  from  the 
roof. 

Sefior  Sagasta  then  took  office, 
with  a  "  mandate "  to  make  con- 
cessions. General  Weyler  was  re- 
called, and  seized  the  opportunity 
to  pose  his  candidature  for  the 
vacant  leadership  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  General  Blanco  was 
sent  to  succeed  him  on  a  mission 
of  conciliation.  In  any  other 
country  the  choice  would  be  odd, 


for  General  Blanco  left  a  detest- 
able reputation  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  the  Philippines.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  instructions  was 
made  known  at  the  time,  and  the 
1  Official  Gazette'  has  since  pub- 
lished a  decree  "  extending  auton- 
omy to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico." 
We  need  not  make  it  a  reproach 
against  Sefior  Sagasta  and  his 
party  that  they  were  as  resolute 
against  granting  autonomy  to  Cuba 
as  any  Conservative  a  few  years 
ago.  Let  us  allow  that  conces- 
sions have  become  inevitable,  and 
then  the  important  questions  are, 
Will  they  satisfy  the  Cubans,  and 
so,  by  restoring  order,  deprive  the 
United  States  of  all  excuse  for 
intervention  1 

The  best  way  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  on  these  points  is 
to  look  at  the  measure  of  self- 
government  which  the  mother- 
country  has  at  last  decided  to 
grant  the  colony.  The  essential 
features,  putting  aside  mere  me- 
chanical details  as  to  the  number 
and  constitution  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament,  are  these :  The  cen- 
tral executive  power  shall  be  the 
Spanish  Parliament,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  colony  shall  be  the 
Colonial  Parliament.  The  insular 
Chambers  may  be  convoked,  sus- 
pended, or  dissolved  by  the  Throne, 
or  its  representative,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  island,  who  shall, 
however,  be  under  the  obligation 
to  convoke  them  again  in  three 
months.  The  Governor- General 
is  to  exercise  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  he  is  made  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  He 
is  given  complete  liberty  to  ap- 
point the  officials  of  his  secretariat, 
to  issue  and  execute  laws  and 
decrees,  negotiate  international 
treaties  and  conventions,  &c.  He 
shall  have  power  to  pardon  and  to 
suspend  constitutional  guarantees, 
should  circumstances  call  for  such 
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that  they  will  move  unless  the  way 
is  prepared  for  them  by  disturb- 
ances due  to  other  causes.  The 
Spanish  Government,  which  has 
sent  conscripts  to  Cuba,  has  kept 
a  considerable  force,  stated  to 
amount  to  70,000  men,  at  home. 
As  its  ranks  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  time-expired  men,  who 
are  not  allowed  their  discharge 
because  the  country  is  in  a  state 
of  war,  this  army  is  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  It  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  make  short  work  of 
the  beginnings  of  any  Carlist  ris- 
ing if  properly  used.  The  danger 
threatens  from  another  quarter. 

General  Weyler  is  obviously 
playing  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party.  It  is  not 
as  yet  clear  whether  he  has 
met  with  any  great  measure  of 
success.  The  declarations  of  that 
veteran  intriguer  Sefior  Romero 
Robledo,  and  a  recent  speech  by 
Sefior  Pidal,  go  to  show  that  some 
sections  of  the  party  are  prepared  to 
support  bim,  but  it  is  still  divided. 
There  are  Conservatives  who  stand 
apart.  In  a  country  where  par- 
liamentary government  is  a  farce, 
this  is  not  in  itself  of  vital  im- 
portance. There  are  three  ways 
in  which  politicians  reach  office  in 
Spain.  The  Queen  -  Regent  may 
think  they  ought  to  have  their  turn, 
or  the  army  may  speak.  It  may 
also  happen  that  the  Queen-Regent 
thinks  they  ought  to  have  their 
turn  in    case    the    army    should 


speak.  General  Weyler  is  clearly 
soliciting  for  the  voice  of  his 
brother  officers.  He  has  protested 
in  the  name  of  the  honour  of  the 
Spanish  army  against  Mr  M 'Kin- 
lay's  message.  Sefior  Sagasta's 
Ministry  talks  of  bringing  him  to 
a  court-martial,  though  the  nature 
of  his  offence  is  most  obscure.  He 
has  only  presented  a  petition  to 
the  sovereign j  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a  breach  of  discipline  in  any 
country.  The  publication  of  the 
petition  might  be,  but  the  credit 
of  that  feat  is  defiantly  claimed  by 
the  editor  of  the  '  Nacional,'  who 
can  well  afford  to  be  bold,  partly 
because  he  is  a  deputy  and  cannot 
be  prosecuted  without  the  consent 
of  the  Cortes,  partly  because  Ma- 
drid juries  habitually  find  for  the 
defendant  in  press  cases.  It  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  see  what  comes 
out  of  all  this;  but,  if  the  army 
sympathises  with  General  Weyler, 
as  it  well  may,  then  the  result  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  a  pronuncia- 
miento.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
call  the  troops  into  the  streets. 
A  pronunciamiento  may  be  made, 
and  has  been  made,  by  half-a- 
dozen  generals  speaking  with  the 
utmost  politeness  in  a  drawing- 
room.  The  result  would  be  the 
appearance  of  General  Weyler  as 
Prime  Minister,  with  a  patriotic 
policy  of  thorough.  It  is  early, 
though  it  would  be  easy,  to  guess 
what  the  result  of  that  would  be 
in  its  turn. 
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their  families  have  been  connected 
for  four  centuries.  The  subject 
forms  one  of  the  most  absorbing 
studies  in  the  whole  range  of  family 
characteristics,  for  this  spirit  has 
manifested  itself  in  every  aspect  of 
life  to  which  the  Gordons  have  had 
to  adapt  themselves.  This  pecu- 
liar spirit  may  be  described  as  a 
splendid  recklessness,  an  engag- 
ing abandon,  displayed  strikingly 
in  oar  own  day  (to  take  extreme 
cases)  in  the  daring  idealism  of 
"  Chinese  "  Gordon  and  the  swing- 
ing verses  of  Adam  Lindsay  Gor- 
don, the  Australian  squatter. 

The  clan  is  not  one  of  mushroom 
growth.  When  you  begin  to  seek 
for  its  why  and  wherefore,  you 
get  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradition, 
but  we  have  at  least  the  authentic 
history  of  eight  hundred  years  to 
furnish  a  clue  to  its  development. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  data, 
one  is  left  to  ground  a  theory 
of  the  initial  inspiration  of  the 
Gordons  on  the  undisputed  tradi- 
tion of  their  French  origin.  In 
the  department  of  Lot,  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  there  is  a 
townlet  of  three  thousand  souls, 
still  known,  like  the  Kincardine- 
shire fishing- village,  by  the  name 
of  Gourdon.  France  believes  to 
this  day  that  Gourdon  is  the  seat 
of  a  great  hidden  gold  treasure, 
which  King  Clovis  buried  there  in 
511.  A  chance  find  in  1842  gives 
some  credence  to  the  belief.  At 
any  rate  it  might  be  taken  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  gift  of  the  race  of 
men  which  France  made  to  this 
country.  The  province  of  Aqui- 
taine,  in  which  Gourdon  is  a  tiny 
dot,  was  just  the  place  to  breed  a 
hardy,  adventurous  race,  for  it  had 
long  been  the  battle-ground  of  south- 
ern France,  swept  by  successive 
hordes  from  the  north.  As  early 
as  the  eighth  century  a  Duke  of 
Gourdon  was  Constable  of  France; 
and  the  town  touched  English 
history  when  Richard  the  Lion 


fell  at  Chalus  by  the  hand  of  a 
soldier  called  Bertram  de  Gourdon. 
Suggestive  as  this  is,  it  is  vague 
at  the  best,  and  the  figures  that 
flit  across  the  early  history  of  the 
Gordons  are  the  merest  shadows. 
Not  until  the  Gordons  appear  in 
Scotland  do  the  shadows  become 
palpable  realities,  and  even  then, 
to  begin  with,  there  is  much  to  be 
explained.  How  and  when  they 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  flitted 
northwards,  no  man  knows;  but 
we  find  them  located  on  the  Scot- 
tish Border  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  as  soldiers  of  fortune, 
they  had  come  across  in  the 
Conqueror's  train,  and  gradually 
worked  their  way  up  to  the  Bor- 
der, which  was  a  sort  of  parallel 
to  the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees 
country,  where  endless  wars  had 
raged  and  developed  a  hardy, 
daring  race  of  fighters,  none  too 
closely  identified,  in  the  beginning, 
with  the  sovereignty  of  any  one 
Power.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
need  go  no  further  back  than  their 
establishment  on  the  Scottish 
Border  to  understand  how  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  Gordons 
was  developed.  The  necessity  of 
fighting,  now  to  resist,  and  now  to 
practise,  plunder,  was  the  one  law 
recognised  in  the  Debatable  Land : 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
was  the  result,  not  of  a  devotion 
to  a  vague  national  cause,  but  of  a 
perpetual  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion, at  all  costs,  of  each  group  of 
settlers,  typified  in  the  family. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  Gor- 
dons were  engaged  in  this  personal 
struggle  for  existence,  gradually 
building  up  a  compact  family 
against  all  odds.  Thus,  while  the 
first  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  this  country  fell  with 
Malcolm  at  Alnwick  in  1093; 
while  a  successor  perished  for 
David's  cause  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  in  1138;  and  while  the 
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Henry's  Court,  and  played  Eng- 
land's game,  to  avenge  himself. 
(It  is  carious  to  think  that  the 
Earl  of  March  of  to-day  will  yet 
hold  the  dukedom  of  Gordon.) 
The  battle  of  Homildon  Hill, 
1402,  was  the  disastrous  result  of 
this  unholy  alliance ;  and  Gordon, 
after  enacting  the  famous  scene 
with  Sir  John  Swinton,  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  described  so 
vividly,  fell  on  the  field,  along 
with  two  of  his  uncles. 

The  family,  however,  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  blow,  for  it 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that,  for  the  second  time  in  its 
history,  it  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  house 
had  planted  one  branch  in  the  south 
and  another  in  the  north.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  the 
northern  branch  had  budded  forth 
into  two  separate  branches.  Sir 
Adam  had  really  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  John,  who  left  only  two 
natural  sons — the  famous  "  Jock  " 
and  "Tam"  Gordon.  They  had 
to  surrender  the  family  estate  of 
Strathbogie  to  their  uncle ;  while, 
moving  slightly  north-westwards, 
they  annexed  new  lauds  for  them- 
selves. These  two  are  the  ances- 
tors of  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  cadets  of  the  house,  and  to-day 
they  are  represented  in  the  direct 
male  line  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  his  uncle,  Baron  Stanmore. 
But  the  great  ennobled  line  of  the 
Gordons,  first  the  Earls  of  Huntly 
and  then  the  Dukes  of  Gordon, 
traces  its  origin  to  Elizabeth,  the 
cousin  of  "Jock"  and  "Tam," 
and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Adam 
who  fell  at  Homildon  Hill ;  and 
it  is  with  her  descendants  that  I 
shall  deal  in  the  main,  because, 
having  the  greater  opportunity, 
they  rose  more  quickly  to  fame, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  regiment 
which  forms  my  text. 

Indeed,  nothing  could  illustrate 


the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the 
Gordons  better  than  this  crisis. 
Here  were  its  vast  possessions  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  young  girl,  at 
a  time  when  might  was  right,  and 
when  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
was  in  constant  hazard  of  being 
swept  by  the  retrogressive  Celt 
from  the  far  west  and  the  north. 
Not  only,  however,  did  the  lady 
weather  the  storm,  but  she  set  her 
ship  afloat  in  waters  richer  than 
ever.  She  married  Alexander,  the 
son  of  her  guardian,  Sir  William 
Seton  of  that  ilk,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Winton,  bo  that  the 
Gordons  were  now  related  by 
marriage  with  the  greatest  families 
in  the  land — the  Hays,  the  Keiths, 
the  Lindsays,  the  Frasers,  the 
Campbells.  And  such  was  the 
dominance  of  her  race  that  her 
husband,  when  raised  to  such 
"  peerage  "  as  the  time  knew,  took 
the  title  of  Lord  Gordon,  while  her 
descendants  have  ever  since  been 
known  as  Gordons,  and  not  Setons. 
Elizabeth's  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  her  descen- 
dants. Thus,  the  great -grand- 
mother of  Catherine  Gordon,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Lord  Byron, 
married  a  Davidson,  but  her 
descendants  called  themselves 
Gordon.  Mrs  Byron,  by  the 
way,  with  the  haziest  ideas  about 
her  pedigree,  was  particularly 
scornful  about  the  Seton  Gordons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  not 
only  one  of  them  herself,  but,  as 
I  have  shown,  she  was  also  a 
Davidson.  Yet  there  need  be  no 
rivalry  between  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  the  house,  for  if  one  is 
strong  genealogically  in  being  de- 
scended from  men  ("Jock"  and 
"  Tam  "),  it  was  originally  weak, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  in  having 
to  hand  over  the  actual  property 
to  the  legal  line,  which  thus  bal- 
anced the  male  branch,  though 
descended  from  a  woman.  In 
point  of  actual  importance,  how- 
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dons  with  the  royal  family  should 
be  actually  realised  to-day,  for  the 
only  princesses  of  the  blood  in  our 
own  time  who  have  married  other 
than  princes  have  become  the 
wives  of  the  descendants  of  this 
earl  and  his  royal  countess  :  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  claiming  descent 
on  the  maternal  side  from  his 
eldest  son,  the  third  Earl  of 
Huntly ;  while  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
like  Lord  Byron,  can  claim  his 
second  son,  Sir  William  Gordon 
of  Gight,  as  ancestor.  A  third 
son  of  the  second  earl  married 
the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  and, 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
(until  1785,  when  the  Countess  of 
Sutherland  married  George  Gran- 
ville Leveson-Gower,  Marquis  of 
Stafford)  the  Gordons  held  the 
earldom  of  Sutherland.  The  third 
Earl  of  Huntly  governed  the 
country  in  the  Regent  Albany's 
absence  in  France,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  son  William  to  the 
bishopric  of  Aberdeen  gave  him  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
His  eldest  son,  who  married  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  James 
IV.,  died  before  him,  so  that  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
George,  the  fourth  earl. 

In  the  person  of  this  nobleman 
the  Gordons  felt  their  power  equal 
to  the  hazard  of  a  rebellion  against 
the  Crown.  The  crisis  was  pre- 
cipitated by  some  personal  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Queen  Mary.  It 
is  said  that  she  entertained  a  more 
than  kindly  feeling  for  the  earl's 
son,  John.  At  any  rate,  when  he 
refused  to  surrender  himself  for 
an  attack  on  the  Ogilvys,  and  was 
naturally  supported  by  his  kins- 
men, she  sent  an  army  against  the 
Gordons  and  defeated  them  utterly 
at  Corrichie,  in  1562.  John  was 
captured,  and  executed  at  Aber- 
deen under  her  Majesty's  very  eyes. 
His  father,  the  earl,  died  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  his  corpse  was  actually 


arraigned  in  Parliament  and  pub- 
licly disgraced,  while  sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  passed  on  his  house. 
As  if  the  Gordons  had  not  suffered 
enough,  Mary  went  off  with  Both- 
well,  the  husband  of  the  earl's 
daughter,  Jean.  This  lady,  dis- 
playing the  inherited  will  to  live, 
cleverly  got  rid  of  a  bad  bargain, 
for  she  suppressed  the  dispensation 
which  would  have  prevented  Both- 
well  from  marrying  Mary;  and 
ultimately  married  her  kinsman, 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and,  thirdly, 
one  of  the  Ogilvys  who  had  really 
brought  about  the  temporary  ruin 
of  her  house. 

The  Gordons  reeled  from  the 
blow  which  had  been  struck  at 
them ;  but  they  rallied  completely, 
for  not  only  were  the  family  hon- 
ours restored  in  the  person  of  the 
fifth  earl,  but  his  son  was  raised 
to  a  marquisate  and  his  grandson 
was  created  a  viscount  in  his  own 
right.  The  marquis  weathered  all 
the  storms  that  beset  his  house. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  attempts  to  level 
him  were  all  made  in  vain,  the 
marquis  standing  tenaciously  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  for,  as  Spald- 
ing has  it,  he  was  of  "  invincible 
courage,  and  boldly  bare  down  all 
his  enemies."  And  yet,  he  "  loved 
rest  and  quietness  with  all  his  heart," 
becoming  the  "patron  of  learning," 
— his  grandson,  Lord  George,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alford, 
wrote  excellent  verses, — and  re- 
building the  family  mansions  on  a 
gorgeous  scale.  Utter  ruin  threat- 
ened his  house  when  his  eldest 
son,  the  second  marquis,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Protestant  party  and 
beheaded,  while  his  estates  were 
confiscated  and  his  honours  for- 
feited. But  the  Gordons  once 
more  emerged  from  the  wreckage, 
for  the  marquis's  eldest  son,  Lewis, 
got  back  all  that  had  been  lost, 
his  second  surviving  son  founded 
the  earldom  of  Aboyne,  while  his 
grandson  was  elevated  to  the  duke- 
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on  a  short  term  of  office  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  He  car- 
ried out  a  policy  of  conciliation 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
upon  his  success  in  his  admini- 
stration of  this  office  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman  chiefly  rests.  He 
managed  to  check  the  rival  re- 
ligious and  political  factions  that 
distracted  the  land  ;  he  kept  under 
the  jobbery  and  corruption  for 
which  the  official  system  was 
notorious,  and  inaugurated  many 
schemes  for  the  industrial  and 
social  development  of  the  coun- 
try. He  planted  and  opened  up 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  and  the 
column,  crowned  by  the  bird  rising 
from  its  ashes,  bears  witness  to 
the  improvements  he  carried  out 
in  this  noble  pleasure-ground.  He 
left  Ireland  in  1746,  having  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

The  club  debated,  "Whether 
we  derive  more  or  less  advantages 
by  Lord  Chesterfield's  being  in  his 
present  employment  than  if  he 
had  stayed  here  our  Governor." 
Burke  opened  the  debate,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Love  of  our  country  is  the  life  of 
every  generous  breast ;  and  we  can- 
not approve  our  excellence  above  the 
brute  creation  in  a  nobler  instance 
than  preferring  the  public  good  to 
private  concerns.  Self-love  is  in  every 
animal  a  strong  bias,  which  reason 
alone  is  able  to  get  the  better  of. 
But  in  a  case  where  both  these  inter- 
ests unite,  who  can  be  more  than 
brute  to  speak  against  it? 

"  The  blessings  of  this  noble  Earl's 
Government  are  visible  in  the  fair 
fruit  it  has  produced,  which  smiling 
shows  in  everything  about  us  the 
genial  influence  of  that  sunshine — 
those  halcyon  days  when  he  kept 
Ireland  in  peace,  and  unruffled  by 
storms  which  raged  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring shores.  But  the  impression 
it  has  made  upon  our  hearts  is  a  more 
lasting,  a  more  glorious  monument. 
The  soul,  as  it  never  dies,  so  it  will 
ever  be  grateful  to  its  benefactor,  and 


his  memory  will  flourish  in  the  minds 
of  men  when  time  and  years  have 
laid  all  other  monuments  in  the  dust. 
Our  sorrow  for  his  absence  confesses 
our  sense  of  his  ability  to  shine  as 
bright  in  any  place  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  speaks  how  much  more  agree- 
able as  well  as  useful  the  lustre  would 
be  near  us.  Nor  can  I  utter  senti- 
ments contrary  to  my  heart,  or  betray 
a  disregard  to  the  common  cause  by 
differing  from  the  general  opinion  of 
my  countrymen  ;  and  that  I  may  not 
give  room  for  an  objection,  that  I 
run  down  the  tide  of  popular  fancy, 
and  am  borne  away  by  want  of  atten- 
tion with  the  ignorant  unthinking 
crowd,  I  think  I  can  offer  cogent 
arguments  to  convince  all  friends  to 
Ireland  that  Lord  Chesterfield  cannot 
in  any  office  do  so  much  good  to  us  as 
when  our  Lieutenant. 

"  The  opportunity  a  man  can  have 
of  promoting  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  is  proportionate  to  his  wis- 
dom, his  wealth,  or  his  power  ;  and 
the  good  done  in  either  case  will  be 
more  or  less  according  to  his  sincerity 
and  inclination.  But  it  is  ever  ob- 
served that  the  conferrer  glows  with 
a  more  candid,  a  more  disinterested 
affection  than  the  obliged.  As  God's 
love  surpasses  that  of  His  creatures, 
and  as  the  father's  is  more  tender  and 
lasting  than  the  son's,  we  are  con- 
vinced of  his  lordship's  will  to  serve 
us  ;  and  while  we  feel  any  spark  of 
gratitude  within  us  from  what  is  said 
above,  we  may  assure  ourselves  the 
fire  that  lighted  it  will  scorn  to  decay. 
It  were  base  to  doubt  the  continu- 
ance of  his  regard,  who  could  have 
been  moved  to  our  favour  by  no  other 
cause  than  his  natural  generosity  and 
disposition  to  do  good.  Nay,  to  sup- 
press all  rising  apprehensions  of  this 
kind,  has  he  not  given  us  assurance 
of  his  love,  by  that  letter  he  sent  us 
fraught  with  nobleness  and  candour  ? 
He  sought  not  to  enrich  himself,  nor 
drain  our  purses  to  fill  his  own.  No  ; 
he  meant  and  shows  he  still  does 
mean  us  all  the  good  he  can.  And  as 
we  may  be  satisfied  of  his  inclination, 
so  has  he  taught  us  a  pleasing  lesson, 
of  what  sweets  he  knows  how  to  be- 
stow upon  us  in  what  we  already 
have  tasted  ;  and  we  have  as  little 
cause  to  fear  a  diminution  of  his  wis- 
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to  be  at  least  able  to  furnish  our  own 
shop.  Besides  the  honesty  of  the 
nation  will  be  increased  by  the  due  en- 
couragement of  care  and  industry,  and 
the  riches  will  receive  augmentation 
and  supply,  when  the  price  of  labour 
is  kept  up  and  men  can  afford  to  take 
proper  pains  to  bring  art  and  trade  to 
perfection. n 

The  bill  being  put  to  the  vote, 
passed  nemine  con. 

On  the  next  evening  Burke 
proposed  a  motion  that  his  friend 
Shackleton  should  receive  permis- 
sion "to  wear  his  hat  in  the 
assembly."  He  did  not  propose 
this,  he  said,  "  with  a  design  of 
honouring  Mr  Shackleton,  but  as 
he,  through  a  nice  observance  of 
the  principles  of  his  religion,  had 
required  the  same  by  letter ;  that 
Mr  Shackleton  hinted  as  if  he 
would  not  make  use  of  that  priv- 
ilege, though  he  would  not  be 
tied  down  to  what  was  opposite 
his  principles."  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  "a  patent  granted 
accordingly." 

On  June  the  16th  the  expul- 
sion of  Coriolanus  was  debated, 
and  Burke,  in  the  character  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  He  is  sorry  to  see  still  in  Borne  a 
spirit  of  ingratitude  subsist  to  the 
destruction  of  her  best  citizens,  that 
makes  it  a  crime  in  men  to  deserve 
well  of  their  country ;  not  to  suffer 
their  private  debates  with  the  pa- 
tricians to  get  the  better  of  the 
general  good,  always  remembering 
that  they  made  a  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, only  different  in  being  a  little 
raised  for  the  preservation  of  order  ; 
begs  them  to  consider  who  preserved 
their  city  in  its  utmost  need,  to  re- 
member the  conqueror  of  Corioli,  the 
man  who  made  them  what  they  were  ; 
and  not,  lastly  (as  they  regarded  the 
justice  of  the  gods  and  their  character 
with  the  neighbouring  nations),  to 
drive  a  man  from  that  city  which  he 
had  preserved,  nor  compel  him,  by 
taking  refuge  among  our  enemies,  to 


turn  that  virtue  which    had    often 
saved  the  city  to  its  ruin." 

On  July  3  the  subject,  "Whether 
the  law  that  makes  sheep-stealing 
death  be  repealed,"  was  discussed. 
The  criminal  code  was  then,  and 
for  eighty  years  afterwards,  a  dis- 
grace to  civilisation ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  George  II.  and  George 
III.  ninety-six  fresh  statutes  were 
added  to  the  already  lorg  list  of 
blood-stained  laws.  In  this  de- 
bate Burke  spoke  against  the  re- 
peal ;  but  the  youthful  Tory  lived 
to  change  his  views,  and  justly  to 
observe  on  the  subject,  "  that  if  a 
country  gentleman  could  obtain  no 
other  favour  from  the  Government, 
he  was  sure  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  new  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy." 

The  subject  of  Temperance  was 
discussed  on  July  7  in  a  rather 
unusual  form  —  "  Whether  the 
Turkish  law  that  forbids  wine 
be  just."  It  provoked  some  lively 
speeches,  and  some  levity  from 
Dennis,  who  said,  "I  never  wished 
more  for  wine  than  now  that  I 
am  to  speak  in  its  praise,"  and  in 
his  remarks  seeoced  to  furnish 
some  point  to  Buck's  reply,  "I 
believe  he  has  been  tasting  the 
grape,  by  his  contradictions  and 
false  arguments."  Burke  spoke 
as  follows  : — 

"Was  there  no  other  reason  than 
this  being  a  heathenish  law  I  should 
cry  out  against  the  justice  of  it ;  but 
I  will  show  you  that  they  are  not  only 
faulty,  but  that  it  is  meritorious  to 
drink  this  generous  liquor.  Mahomet 
had  no  reason  for  forbidding  the  Turks 
to  drink  wine,  but  because  he  knew 
they  had  not  the  mastery  of  their 
passions ;  now  Christians  have  the 
mastery  of  their  passions,  therefore 
not  to  be  restrained  on  that  account. 
But  I  will  show  you  they  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  use  it :  nothing 
was  made  in  vain,  why  should  the 
wine?  Besides,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarchs  for  the  drinking 
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nonary  Society  nor  the  London 
Missionary  Society  should  be  re- 
presented. Sir  Walter  Hillier,  in 
his  valuable  preface  to  the  book, 
speaks  of  the  missionaries  in  Korea 
with  marked  respect  and  admira- 
tion. His  testimony  is  worth 
having,  for  he  was  Consul-Gen- 
eral there  from  the  first  opening  of 
the  ports  to  European  enterprise. 
He  says :  "  It  is  to  missionaries 
that  we  are  assuredly  indebted  for 
almost  all  we  know  about  the 
country ;  it  is  they  who  have  awak- 
ened in  the  people  the  desire  for 
material  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment that  has  happily  now  taken 
root;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
may  confidently  look  for  assistance 
in  its  further  development." 

Mrs  Bishop's  first  contact  with 
their  work  was  at  Won-san,  on 
Broughton  Bay.  Here  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gale  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Mission  received  her  hospi- 
tably, and  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  preparation  of  a  diction- 
ary, completed  a  year  ago,  of  the 
Korean  language  into  Chinese  and 
English.  In  Seoul  and  in  the  city 
of  Phyong-yang  she  visited  both 
American  Presbyterian  and  Meth- 
odist mission-stations.  Of  the 
work  in  Seoul  she  says :  "  Longer 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
only  confirmed  the  high  opinion  I 
early  formed  of  the  large  body  of 
missionaries  in  Seoul,  of  their 
earnestness  and  devotion  to  their 
work,  of  the  energetic,  hopeful, 
and  patient  spirit  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  of  the  harmony  pre- 
vailing among  the  different  deno- 
minations, and  the  cordial  and 
sympathetic  feeling  towards  the 
Koreans.'1  Phyong-yang  is  situ- 
ated on  lofty  ground  rising  above 
the  river  Tai-dong,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  Seoul. 
Here  Mr  Moffett  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  at  work  for  years,  re- 
siding outside  the  city  wall.     Mrs 
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Bishop  made  her  first  call  under 
difficulties. 

"Taking  a  most  diverting  boy  as 
my  guide,  I  went  .  .  .  through  some 
farming  country  to  a  Korean  house  in 
a  very  tumble- to-pieces  compound, 
which  he  insisted  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  American  missionaries ;  but  I 
only  found  a  Korean  family,  and 
there  were  no  traces  of  foreign  occu- 
pation in  glass  panes  let  into  the 
paper  of  the  windows  and  doors. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  boy  pulled  me 
through  a  smaller  compound,  opened 
a  door,  and  pushed  me  into  what  was 
manifestly  posing  as  a  foreign  room, 
gave  me  a  chair,  took  one  himself,  and 
offered  me  a  cigarette  !  I  had  reached 
the  right  place.  It  was  a  very  rough 
Korean  room,  about  the  length  and 
width  of  a  North-Western  Railway 
saloon  carriage.  It  had  three  camp 
beds,  three  chairs,  a  trunk  for  a  table, 
and  a  few  books  and  writing  materials, 
as  well  as  a  few  articles  of  male  ap- 
parel hanging  on  the  mud  walls.  I 
waited  more  than  an  hour,  every 
attempt  at  departure  being  forcibly 
as  well  as  volubly  resisted  by  the 
urchin,  imagining  the  devotion  which 
could  sustain  educated  men  year  after 
year  in  such  surroundings  ;  and  then 
they  came  in  hilariously,  and  we  had 
a  most  pleasant  evening." 

Later  she  learned  the  story  of 
their  failures  and  successes.  At 
first  the  current  of  city  life  was 
so  evil  that  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments beset  their  struggle. 
Wealth  and  vice  barred  the  way 
of  the  Gospel.  Then  came  the 
war,  and  Phyong-yang  was  de- 
stroyed, deserted,  and  shaken  with 
terror.  Since  that  event  the  door 
has  been  open,  and  many  men 
once  notorious  for  vice  have  em- 
braced the  precepts  of  Christ  and 
are  seeking  to  live  righteous  lives. 
Men  from  neighbouring  villages 
were  coming  in  to  learn  the 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  that 
they  might  carry  it  home  and 
teach  it  to  others.  Mrs  Bishop 
met  some  of  these  men  along  with 
the  city  Christians  and  inquirers, 
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THE    CRISIS    IN    CHINA. 


It  is  always  a  disadvantage  to 
be  taken  by  -  surprise ;  and  that 
such  should  be  the  normal  ex- 
perience of  this  country  in  respect 
to  occurrences  outside  our  own 
islands  would  seem  to  argue  some 
defect  in  the  working  of  our  popu- 
lar intelligence  departments.  The 
events  which  have  been  passing  in, 
and  in  connection  with,  Farther 
Asia  during  the  past  two  months 
startled  the  British  public  as  if 
they  had  been  "bolts  from  the 
blue,"  and  the  daily  meteoric 
showers  of  news  items  with  which 
we  were  for  a  while  bombarded 
seemed  to  blind  us  to  the  basic 
truths  whence  these  sparks  eman- 
ated. There  was  much  shouting, 
from  many  quarters,  to  Govern- 
ment to  "  do  something/1  no 
matter  what,  it  would  appear,  so 
that  it  were  done  quickly ;  while 
the  more  moderate  asked  to  be 
assured  that  the  pilot  was  as  wide- 
awake as  the  crew  and  passengers. 
One  section  of  the  press  called 
airily  on  Lord  Salisbury  to  go  and 
gather  up  the  milk  spilt  by  his 
predecessors,  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  good  fortune  that  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  for  him  was 
that  he  might  avoid  spilling  more 
on  his  own  account.  Then  he  was 
invited  to  make  alliances  here, 
there,  anywhere,  as  if  such  com- 
modities were  fruits  hanging  ripe 
on  every  tree.  The  whole  scene 
was  one  of  admired  disorder,  as  in 
a  midnight  alarm  of  fire  or  ship- 
wreck. In  good  time  the  Govern- 
ment spoke  by  the  silent  disposi- 
tions of  the  China  squadron,  and  a 
great  calm  thereupon  fell  on  Europe. 
There  was  a  limit,  then,  beyond 
which  British  complacency  could 
not  be  trusted  to  go?  In  that 
case  support  may  come  from  un- 
expected quarters,  for  it  is  ever 


the  strong  and  the  resolute  who 
attract  friends. 

Yet  after  all  there  was  nothing 
in  the  proceedings  of  either  Ger- 
many, Russia,  or  any  other  Pow^" 
ers  in  the  Far  East  but  what  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  antecedent 
circumstances  known  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  to  these  we  must 
turn  for  the  explanation  we  seemed 
to  be  so  much  at  a  loss  for.  The 
alarm  lest  British  interests  might 
ber-  prejudiced  by  the  forward 
movemehlis"~dT  those  Powers  ~was 
Sit__mdeed  ill  -  founded ;  it  was 
only  ill  -  timed.  A  few  years 
earlier — only  three  of  fblir^half 
the-  excitement  ~  which "  recently 
btrbbled  over  tn  the 'Press  might 
have  saved  the  horse ;  its  utmost 
achievement  now  could  go  no  fur- 
ther than  closing  the  stable-door. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able appreciation  of  the  actual 
situation  in  the  Far  East,  some 
account  must  be  taken  of  the 
stages  through  which* it  has  been 
developed.  For  immediate  pur- 
poses a  very  long  retrospect  is  not 
necessary ;  it  is  enough  to  trace 
the  course  of  events  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trans-Si- 
berian failwayT*  ori  to  nx'a  point 
of  time,  say,  the  voyage  of  the 
Tsarevitch  to  OhinaTand  Japan  in 
1551,  and  the  rejoicings  over  his 
visit  to  Vladivostock.  From  the 
moment  the  project  became  a  per- 
sonal concern  of  the  now  reigning 
Tsar,  an  impulse  was  imparted  to 
the  railway  enterprise  such  as  no 
obstacle  could  thenceforth  with- 
stand. The  attention  of  the 
world  became  directed  to  the 
great  undeveloped  possessions  of 
Russia  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  trav- 
ellers were  attracted  to  those  re- 
gions. Up  to  that  time  the  Rus- 
sians    themselves     had     scarcely 


MAP  indicating  the  frontiert  of  CHINA  And  RUSSIA,  FRANCE,  and  INDIA,  I 
showing  the  ineceMive  acquisition*  of  Chinese  territory  by  Russia  since  1858 — v 
the  Amok  Province,  acquired  by  Muravieff  in  1858  ;  the  Coast  Province  (600  mil 
by  Ignatieff  in  I860 ;  and  the  position  of  Manchuria,  Kokea,  and  Northern  Chi 
dominated  by  Rnnia. 
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men  had  measured  the  strategical 
and  commercial  value  of  Korea, 
according  to  modern  standards,  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  China.  It  was 
accordingly  to  the  Japanese  scheme 
for  regaining  a  footing  in  Korea 
that  we  owe  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  trade  under  treaty 
with  foreign  Powers.  The  Japanese 
formally  opened  relations  with  the 
peninsula  in  1876,  and  one  of  the 
inducements  they  held  out  for 
the  consent  of  the  Government 
was  that  Japan  in  would  enable 
Korea  to  keep  every  one  else  out. 
This  was  the  bargain  between  two 
exclu8ivisU.  To  counteract  this 
veiled  aggression  of  Japan^Clhina 
the  8P^ralh,  when' she  liad  had 
time  to  deEEerate,  gave  the  signal 
for, the. opening  of  Korea  to  the 
commerce  of  all  nations,  which 
was  done  in  1882.  The  Japanese 
naturally  resented  this  move,  and 
the  game  of  plot  and  counterplot 
between  them  and  the  Chinese 
Government  went  on  for  twelve 
years,  until,  their  preparations  be- 
ing complete,  Japan  suddenly 
launched  an  army  on  the  penin- 
sula, drove  the  Chinese  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
assumed  conqueror's  rights  over 
the  helpless  kingdom.  The  _war 
of  1894  was  a  masterly  stroke 
from  the  purely  military  point 
of  view,  but  was  entirely  lacking 
in  breadth,  as  military  policies 
often  are.  Blood  was  up,  how- 
ever, and  the  fighting  intoxication 
was  too  strong  for  the  counsels 
of  the  wise.  Not  satisfied  with 
ousting  China  from  her  Korean 
suzerainty,  the  Japanese  proceeded 
to  invade  China  Proper,  and,  hav- 
ing thus  completely  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  brought  Europe 
down  upon  them — a  consequence 
of  excess  which  the  more  per- 
spicacious among  themselves  had 
foreseen  from  the  outset.    The  con- 


sequences, indeed,  were  far-reach- 
ing, and,  like  the  great  wave  from 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  will  yet 
travel  round  the  world  and  back 
again  many  times  before  a  new 
equilibrium  is  established. 

The  interest  of  Russia  in  these 
events  was  naturally  intense.  The 
adventure  of  the  Japanese  not 
only  forestalled  her  chances  of 
eventually  occupying  these  splen- 
did^ territories  which  seemed 
ripening  for  her  use,  and  barred 
her  access  to  ice-free  harbours  for 
ever,  but  ...actually  planted  -an 
ambitious  military  Power  on  the 
flank  of  her  long  line  of  commttni- 
cation...  That  line  was  so  weak 
then,  and  is  still,  that  even  China, 
moribund  and  pulseless,  with  a 
little  effort  could  have  made  things 
extremely  uncomfortable  for  Rus- 
sia on  the  line  of  the  Amur  and 
the  Ussuri.     For — 

"  It  is  just  in  Manchuria  that  China 
is  much  stronger  than  Russia,  so  far 
as  natural  conditions  can  make  her 
strong.  She  has  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  possessing,  in  a  land  of  frost, 
the  sunny  side  of  the  frontier ;  of 
being  the  mistress  of  a  fighting 
people,  and  of  a  splendid  transport 
service  in  the  myriads  of  wheeled 
vehicles,  hardy  animals,  and  trained 
drivers  which  now  convey  country 
produce  over  vast  distances  ;  as  well 
as  of  being  near  her  own  base  of  sup- 
plies. A  moderately  energetic  use  of 
these  resources  would  enable  Chinese 
Manchuria  to  defy  the  strongest  force 
that  would  be  ever  likely  to  be 
brought  on  to  that  theatre  of  war ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of 
them  would  throw  all  these  advan- 
tages— men,  material,  and  conveyance 
— into  the  hands  of  a  capable  invader ; 
while  the  natural  richness  of  Man- 
churia must  ever  be  an  overmastering 
temptation  to  a  Power  owning  such 
a  miserable  territory  as  the  present 
Russian  empire.  It  would  t>ecome 
the  garden  of  Russia."1 

Well,    the    "capable    invader" 


1  "  Balance  of  Power  in  Eastern  Asia,"  '  Maga,'  September  1893,  p.  413, 
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contracts  with  B,  who  contracts 
with  0.  B  fails,  but  A  and  C  have 
no  recourse  against  each  other, — 
"Don't  know  you  in  the  matter." 

The  decision  to  turn  the  Japan- 
ese out  of  Korea  was  a  momentous 
one,  and  had  Russia  been  left  to 
fight  alone  a  battle  which  she 
could  in  no  case  evade,  the  posi- 
tion might  have  been  very  seri- 
ous. How  near  matters  did  come 
to  a  naval  collision  with  Japan 
few  people  knew,  because  for  some 
reason,  or  no  reason,  the  Press, 
which  possessed  the  information, 
refrained  from  giving  it  to  the 
public.  They  in  like  manner  sup- 
pressed, until  long  afterwards,  all 
accounts  of  the  almost  regal  recep- 
tion of  Prince  Okhtomsky  in 
Peking,  one  of  the  mo9t  significant 
diplomatic  incidents  of  our  time. 
There  was  a  critical  moment  in 
May  1895,  when  the  Russian  Pa- 
cific squadron  lay  cleared  for  ac- 
tion, all  its  combustible  gear  put 
ashore,  on  one  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pecheli,  while  the  Japanese  squad- 
ron lay  on  the  other,  with  only 
seventy  miles  of  salt  water  betwixt 
them.  Both,  it  appeared,  were 
ready  for  the  signal,  the  issue  de- 
pending on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  which  was 
delayed  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment until  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
day  of  grace.  The  German  and 
French  squadrons,  the  former  with 
alacrity,  the  latter  with  reluctance, 
only  overcome  by  peremptory  in- 
junctions from  St  Petersburg,  had 
taken  up  their  appointed  stations, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Russian 
admiral. 

(This  crucial  test,  by  the  way, 
of  the  reality  of  this  alliance  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  kept  in  memory, 
for  it  showed  which  was  the  strong 
and  which  the  weak  side,  one  ally 
solid,  the  other  recalcitrant  in  the 
day  of  trial.  France  appears  not 
easily  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
Bismarckian  conception  of  a  square 


bargain,  occupying  herself  much 
with  the  "  des,"  and  little  with  the 
"do.") 

No  doubt  Japan  was  for  a  time 
in  imminent  peril,  for  her  whole 
army  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies, 
who  with  little  trouble  or  risk  to 
themselves  could  have  prevented  a 
single  transport  from  returning  to 
Japan.  To  begin  a  war  without 
notice  by  torpedoing  a  transport 
at  sea  was  the  precedent  set  by 
Japan  herself,  which  would  have 
absolved  by  anticipation  her  in- 
tending enemies  from  standing  on 
punctilio  with  her.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  the  future,  Japan  may 
have  her  memory  unpleasantly  re- 
freshed as  to  her  contribution  to 
the  etiquette  of  modern  war.  And 
not  Japan  alone.  The  sinking  of 
the  Kowshing,  a  British  steamer, 
with"  1200  men  on  board,  was  con- 
doned by  the  British  Government, 
and  upheld  by  English  professors, 
before  even  their  opinion  was 
asked.  The  incident  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  if  in  an  evil  day  we 
learn  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
by  the  torpedoing  of  a  British 
squadron  lying  securely  at  their 
anchors,  without  ultimatum  or 
notice  of  a  state  of  war,  we  may 
be  cynically  reminded  of  the  doc- 
trine we  so  officiously  preached  in 
the  case  of  the  Kowshing. 

The  danger  was  for  the  time 
averted  by  the  wise  and  timely 
submission  of  Japan  to  the  Rus- 
sian demand  for  evacuation  of  the 
Asiatic  main.  ' 

But  surely  this  was  a  political 
phenomenon  of  no  everyday  char- 
acter, a  thing  not  to  be  put  aside 
as  a  mere  item  in  the  week's  news 
budget !  Among  other  far-reaching 
consequences  which  the  juncture 
threw  out  into  such  clear  relief 
that  the  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool  could  scarcely  miss  seeing  it, 
were  certain  points  which  are  nev- 
ertheless treated  from  day  to  day 
as  among  the  miscellaneous  shift- 
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takes  charge  of  her  affairs,  and 
plies  her  with  anodynes' 

The  easily  forgotten  thing,  how- 
ever, was  that  in  the  beginning — 
say  in  June  1894 — there  was  a 
common  platform  on  which  the 
four  principal  parties  could  have 
met — the  neutralisation  of  Korea. 
Such  we  know  to  have  been*  the 
British  policy,  for  it  is  so  declared 
in  Blue  Books.  It  would  have 
entirely  satisfied  Russia,  and  it 
would  have  satisfied  Japan.  As 
for  China,  though  she  always  put 
on  heroic  airs  about  her  vassal 
Korea,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Ohina 
had  grown  weary  of  the  expense 
and  worry  of  her  dependency,  and 
would  have  hailed  any  decent 
excuse  to  drop  the  burden.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  express  her- 
self ;  she  never  does,  but  always 
waits  for  coercion.  The  three 
articulate  Powers,  if  agreed,  could 
easily  have  impressed  their  will  on 
the  inarticulate  one,  and   Korea 

.  might  then  have  been  neutralised. 
a  \  But  the  case  was  one  not  unknown 
in  private  life,  when  several  parties 
desire   a  thing,  and  yet  for  one 
season  or  another  none  of  them 

.  will  speak  the  first  word,  and  so 
toe  law  has  to  take  its  course. 
The  coldness  between  Russia  and 
England  which  debarred  them  from 
any  frank  co-operation  was  more  a 
matter  of  personal  equation  than 
would  readily  be  believed  of  a  pro- 
fession in  which  the  goose-step  is 
suavity. 

The  error  of  British  policy  con- 
cerning Korea  was  twofold,  strate- 
gical and  tactical.  Our  strategy 
was  one-eyed,  the  blind  eye  being 
unfortunately  turned  towards  the 
point  of  danger.  Preoccupied  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  tie  be- 
tween Korea  and  her  suzerain,  we 
favoured  the  planting  of  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Chinese  Customs  in 
Korea.  Still  more  did  we  favour 
the  despatch  of  Chinese  troops  to 
quell  a  rebellion  in  that  country, 


and  this  was  the  fatal  blunder 
for  which  her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentatives are  responsible,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  opening  of 
the  Far  Eastern  question,  which 
has  reacted  so  disastrously  on  our 
position.  There  is  only  one  ex- 
cuse, "We  knew  not  what  we 
did." 

The  error  in  tactics  was  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  Chinese 
Resident  in  Seoul,  Yuan  Shi  Kie, 
whom  we  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported under  the  delusion  that  he 
was  a  strong  man,  whereas  he  was 
only  a  blister,  very  irritating  both 
to  Russians  and  Japanese.  Indeed, 
if  any  direct  provocation  could  be 
alleged  for  the  invasion  it  would 
be  found  in  the  mandarinisms  of 
Yuan.  So  much  had  his  arrogance 
been  felt  that  the  Russian,  agents 
on  the  spot  actually  welcomed  the 
Japanese  troops  who  came  to  rid 
the  Korean  capital  of  Yuan  and 
his  myrmidons,  not  at  the  time 
expecting  either  that  the  theatre 
of  war  would  extend  to  Ohina,  or 
that  the  Japanese  successes  would 
be  so  un chequered. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  how- 
ever, if  asked  what  was  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain  at  that  important 
juncture,  we  should  say  :  prevent 
the  war  at  all  hazards.  We  did, 
no  doubt,  try  in  a  pottering  way 
to  make  some  terms  between  the 
parties  before  the  fatal  collision  oc- 
curred, but  there  was  no  heart  in 
it ;  above  all,  no  authority,  no 
"mailed  fist,"  and  the  mediation 
might  as-  well  have  been  under- 
taken by  a  delegate  of  the  Peace 
Society. 

But  the  war  having  run  its 
desolating  course,  the  opportunity 
of  intervention  came  round  once 
more,  and  then  at  least,  it  was 
supposed,  Great  Britain  would 
have  her  say.  Before  anything 
was  known  of  the  new  triple  alli- 
ance, or  of  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion which  the  Chinese  would  be 
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her  outposts,  Korea  and  China, 
not  for  love  of  them.  Russia  had 
been  hanging  for  thirty  years  with 
a  steadily  accumulating  weight  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  those 
countries.  Another  generation 
might  have  brought  her  down  by 
the  slow  gravity  of  a  glacier; 
Japan  fired  the  gun  which  brought 
her  down  with  the  precipitancy 
of  an  avalanche.  This  was  no 
matter  of  able  diplomacy  or  deep 
design,  but  of  simple  necessity. 
Korea  was  not  a  vital  interest  for 
Japan,  because,  being  separated 
from  her  by  open  sea,  she  could  no 
more  have  held  it  than  England 
could  hold  Normandy  or  Flanders. 
The  peninsula  was  a  vital  interest 
for  Russia,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  any  military  Power  out 
of  it,  for  it  was  conterminous  with 
her  territory.  And  what  applied 
to  Korea  applied  also  to  Leaotung 
and  Northern  China.  They  formed 
the  glacis  of  the  Russian  fortress, 
and  no  treaty  engagements  can 
ever  get  over  these  fundamental 
facts.  Consequently  we  attach  no 
great  importance  to  the  "  Oassini " 
or  any  other  reputed  convention, 
which  cause  from  time  to  time  a 
flutter  in  the  Press.  The  facts 
make  the  only  valid  treaty. 

But  we  do  attach  importance  to 
the  circumstantial  rumours — albeit 
ignored,  like  the  Okhtomsky  mis- 
sion, by  the  Press — which  have  for 
some  time  been  current  in  Peking 
respecting  certain  conferences  be- 
tween the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias 
and  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  special 
Ambassador  sent  by  China  to  grace 
the  Coronation  in  1896.  It  is  said 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  invited 
the  Chinese  Envoy  to  two  private 
audiences,  one  at  St   Petersburg 


and  one  at  Moscow,  at  which  no 
witnesses  were  present,  no  aide-de- 
camp or  Minister.  Whether  his 
Majesty  spoke  of  his  own  motion, 
or  was  prompted  by  the  strategists 
of  the  empire,  his  words  were  both 
weighty  and  gracious.  Referring 
to  the  services  which  Russia  had 
rendered  to  China  in  relieving  her 
of  the  Japanese,  the  heavy  expense 
she  had  been  put  to  in  doing  it,  how 
she  refrained  from  taking  compen- 
sation, how  she  sympathised  with 
China  in  her  difficulties,  how 
China  might  count  on  Russia  in 
case  of  any  future  attacks,  how 
important  it  was  that  Russia 
should  have  facilities  for  convey- 
ing military  forces  to  the  coast,  1 
the  man  whose  word  is  backed  by  1 
a  hundred  millions  of  men  pre- 
ferred the  very  temperate  request  J 
that  his  Siberian  railway  should  / 
have  an  outlet  in  Chinese  waters./ 
Other  kindly  things  no  doubt 
were  said ;  and  the  impression 
made  upon  Li  Hung  Chang  may 
be  judged  by  the  marvellous  effect 
his  reports  evidently  produced  in 
Peking.  The  Russian  "request" 
was  immediately  complied  with ; 
China  was  captured,  and  the  basis 
solidly  laid  for  all  future  inter- 
course between  the  two  populous 
empires.  Was  there  ever  a  finer 
example  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  f 
And  if  China  must  have  a  master, 
would  it  be  surprising  that,  grant- 
ing her  the  faculty  of  choosing, 
she  should  prefer  one  which  com- 
bined so  firm  a  hand  with  so  gentle 
a  touch  1 

As  applied  to  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  China,  there 
seems  little  propriety  in  the  word 
"  alliance  " ;  vital  union  would 
better  express  the  idea.1    How  far 


1  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  the  idea  expounded  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  Madame  Novikoff  and  other  Russians.  Their  plan  is  not  to  reform 
bat  transform  China ;  not  to  annex  but  "utilise";  to  get  inside  and  sit  behind 
her  brain  ;  to  guide  her  hand  and  direct  her  forces,  moral  and  material.  Against 
such  a  policy  the  mailed  fist  itself  is  powerless. 
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<<  egregious  mismanagement "  had 
allowed  matters  to  come  to  this 
pass,  and  who  saw  the  abyss  to 
which  they  were  leading,  had  no 
idea  of  retracing  his  steps  and 
making  a  fresh  start.  That  might 
have  involved  some  public  admis- 
sion of  error  which  no  official  in 
this  world  could  bring  himself  to, 
and,  what  was  in  this  case  of  equal 
importance,  it  would  have  involved 
trouble.  What  he  did  was  to 
escape  from  one  false  position  by 
tumbling  into  a  falser.  He  threw 
up  the  sponge  and  cried  for  the 
Inspector-General  like  a  baby  for 
its  nurse.  "The  Chinaman  had 
got  the  upper  hand,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  recover 
the  ground  lost,  and  I  [Mr  Lay] 
must  devise  the  means,  for  no  one 
but  myself  could  extricate  him 
from  his  predicament.  I  was  to 
think  well  over  matters,  and  to 
excogitate  some  plan  by  which  the 
Chinese  should  be  thrust  back  in 
their  proper  place.  He  was  ready 
to  do  anything  I  might  suggest." 
To  the  American  Minister  Sir 
Frederick  said  :  "  The  plan  is,  Mr 
Burlingame,  to  thrust  the  Chinese 
upon  Lay,  and  leave  him  to  work 
them."  In  this  free-and-easy 
fashion  was  the  axe  laid  to  the 
root  of  British  influence  in  China. 
Sir  Frederick's  successors  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  but  they  were  not, 
any  more  than  he,  "  extricated 
from  their  predicament";  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  sunk  deeper 
and  ever  deeper  into  it.  But 
they  have  not,  of  course,  been 
galled  as  he  was,  for  the  disease 
once  become  chronic  the  acute 
sensations  ceased.  And  what 
made  things  easier  for  them,  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  indolent  as  Sir 
F.  Bruce  himself,  gradually  fell  in 
with  the  idea  of  a  dual  represen- 
tation in  China,  the  cocked -hat 
being  kept  at  the  Legation  and 
the  real  Minister  at  the  Custom- 


House.  We  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  leading  journal  in 
China,  the  'North  China  Her- 
ald,' that  the  instructions  given 
to  British  Ministers  to  that  coun- 
try are  simply  to  consult  the  In- 
spector-General of  Customs,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Chinese  official.  The  Govern- 
ment, and  the  country  with  it, 
have  naturally  suffered  the  fate  of 
those  who  try  to  sit  on  two  stools. 
We  have  thought  it  right  to 
speak  plainly  —  though  the  half 
has  not  been  told — in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  under  no  delu- 
sion as  to  the  position  in  which  we 
now  are,  how  we  have  got  there, 
and  how  we  may  avoid  a  worse 
one.  We  have  written  in  vain  if 
we  have  not  made  it  clear  that 
nothing  short  of  a  radical  change 
inour  system  will  be  of  anyavail 
to  help  us.  A  new  spirit  must  be 
infused  into  the  whole  scheme  of 
our  Far  Eastern  relations.  We 
must  give"  our  minds  to  the  busi- 
ness and  fit  our  agencies  for  the 
work  they  are  expected  to  do,  even 
as  our  rivals  fit  theirs,  and,  what 
is  harder,  we  must  reform  the  For- 
eign Office.  The  mere  hint  ol  such 
a  condition  will  fill  those  who  know 
most  about  it  with  despair.  Yet 
unless  we  can  meet  our  competitors 
with  equal  resolution,  equal  intelli- 
gence, and  equal  forces,  we  shall 
continue  to  be  beaten,  just  as  if  we 
went  out  to  battle  with  bows  and 
arrows.  What  has  been  lost  through 
our  inadvertence,  is  lost.  Already 
we  are  warned  off  Northern  China 
because  it  belongs  to  the  Russian 
sphere,  and  Southern  China  on 
account  of  the  French,  so  that  the 
area  of  open  markets  would  seem 
to  be  restricted  to  the  central  zone. 
We  do  not  think  matters  have 
gone  quite  so  far  as  that,  though 
events  are  shaping  that  way.  But 
whatever  the  actual  stage  at  which 
we   have  arrived,  we  can  by  an 
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Some  six-and-forty  years  ago  a 
quiet  corner  of  Provincial  France 
was  startled  by  a  series  of  disas- 
trous fires.  House  after  house 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  evi- 
dently by  the  hand  of  a  wanton 
incendiary,  and  the  tongues  of  the 
gossips  wagged  with  a  more  than 
common  energy.  Under  the  trees 
of  the  Mall  and  in  the  crowded 
ca/S  there  was  but  one  topic  dis- 
cussed— the  infamous  crime  which 
had  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
province,  and  dissipated  the  econ- 
omies of  many  a  thrifty  citizen. 
The  factions,  into  which  every 
country  town  is  divided,  forgot 
their  ancient  quarrels;  the  citi- 
zens, republican  or  imperial,  lost 
interest  in  the  Coup  d'Mat,  which 
had  recently  astonished  France; 
and  there  was  none,  save  the 
guilty,  who  did  not  believe  that 
the  national  safety  depended  upon 
the  instant  punishment  of  the 
malefactors.     But  the  surprise  was 
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increased  tenfold  when  suspicion 
was  furtively  attached  to  the 
Mayor,  a  man  of  conspicuous 
honesty  and  sound  republican 
principles.  Amid  the  greatest  ex- 
citement he  was  tried,  and  found 
guilty  on  the  unsupported  testi- 
mony of  an  informer,  who  swore 
that  he  had  caught  him  at  his 
grisly  work.  Moreover,  asked  his 
enemies,  is  it  not  notorious  that 
he  is  hostile  to  the  government  of 
Louis  Napoleon?  Has  he  not 
been  heard  to  denounce  the  august 
Emperor  of  France?  The  chain 
of  proof  lacked  many  a  link ;  but 
the  magistrates,  anxious  to  do 
their  master's  bidding,  did  not  test 
its  strength,  and  the  Mayor  was 
condemned  to  end  his  days  in 
Cayenne.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the 
Good  Mayor  set  out  upon  his 
voyage  than  the  fires  broke  out 
again.  The  work  was  evidently 
accomplished  by  the  same  skilful 
hand ;  and  this  time  the  secrecy 
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spect  will  show  that  the  decision 
of  the  court-martial  was  no  decision 
at  all.  When  in  October  1894  the 
world  first  heard  of  Captain  Drey- 
fus and  his  monstrous  treachery, 
the  French  Government  was  on 
the  verge  of  disaster.  General 
Mercier,  the  Minister  of  War,  was 
even  weaker  than  his  colleagues; 
and  had  Captain  Dreyfus  been  ac- 
quitted at  his  trial,  a  resignation 
would  have  been  inevitable.  For 
not.  only  had  all  the  journals  of 
France  denounced  the  man,  as  yet 
untried,  for  many  weeks ;  but 
General  Mercier  had  already  pro- 
claimed the  culprit's  guilt  in  the 
Chamber.  So  that,  the  chief  of 
the  army  having  spoken,  the  cap- 
tain's acquittal  was  impossible. 
Moreover,  it  is  certain,  if  anything 
be  certain  in  this  mysterious  pro- 
cess, that  between  the  trial  and 
the  sentence  the  minds  of  the 
judges  were  fortified  by  a  docu- 
ment which  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  his  advocate  had  ever  seen. 
But  the  Government  had  attained 
its  end,  and  the  public  demand 
was  satisfied  by  the  condemnation 
of  Dreyfus.  The  Ministry,  so  soon 
to  fall,  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
have  recovered  its  prestige;  the 
anti  -  Semites  and  the  Catholics 
were  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
an  Alsatian  Jew;  and  the  Chau- 
vinists felt  assured  that  the  secrets 
of  France  were  in  safe  keeping. 
True,  one  or  two  dissentient  voices 
were  raised  ;  the  *  Figaro '  con- 
fessed that  a  wrong  had  been  done 
to  the  fatherland,  not  by  Dreyfus, 
but  by  his  trial ;  and,  as  the  new 
creed  of  guilt  had  not  yet  been 
formulated,  the  captain's  crime 
was  not  universally  accepted  as 
certain.  In  brief,  there  were 
rumours  that  the  thing  was  still 
unjudged,  and  that  Captain  Drey- 
fus, whether  he  be  a  traitor  or  no, 
was  then,  as  he  is  now,  a  legally 
injured  man.  But  the  world  does 
not  trouble  itself  with  retrospects, 


and  is  prepared  to-day,  as  it  will 
be  prepared  to-morrow,  to  shout  for 
the  death  of  traitors  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  thing  judged. 

The  thing,  then,  was  not  judged 
in  1894 :  in  1898,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  it  will  be  judged  a  dozen 
times.  By  whatever  name  you 
call  it — the  affair  Esterhazy,  the 
affair  Picquart,  the  affair  Zola — it 
is  Alfred  Dreyfus  who  is  being 
tried,  Alfred  Dreyfus  and  none 
other.  The  Government,  conscious 
of  its  own  weakness,  is  unable  to 
grant  revision  or  to  prohibit  argu- 
ment. Therefore  it  re-tries  the 
ancient  case,  and  declares  that  the 
name  Dreyfus  may  never  be  pro- 
nounced. There  is  a  word,  harm- 
less and  insignificant — as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  corde — which  may  not 
be  spoken  on  the  stage  of  the 
Theatre  fran^ais.  It  is  known 
to  the  actors  as  the  mot  fatal,  and 
should  an  indiscreet  author  intro- 
duce it  into  his  work,  the  text 
must  be  changed,  or  a  heavy  fine 
be  paid  by  the  actor.  So,  in  the 
unnumbered  processes  which  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  France, 
there  is  a  mot  fatal  which  may 
not  be  pronounced,  and  the  word 
is  Dreyfus.  Now  and  again  the 
witnesses  forget  their  duty,  the 
judge  is  unmindful  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  word  escapes.  But 
amid  sardonic  laughter  the  witness 
is  called  to  order,  and  the  game 
of  cross  -  questions  and  crooked 
answers  still  continues.  Now, 
when  M.  Matthieu  Dreyfus  ac- 
cused the  Commandant  Esterhazy 
with  the  authorship  of  the  cover- 
ing-letter which  condemned  his 
brother,  revision  seemed  imminent. 
To  disengage  the  two  cases  baffles 
the  common  subtlety.  If  A  is 
condemned  for  writing  a  certain 
document,  which  is  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  handiwork  of  B, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  guilt  of 
B  involves  the  innocence  of  A. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  for 
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into  Dreyfus's  coffin?  And  did 
he  not,  therefore,  deserve  well  of 
his  country  1  The  opinion  of  the 
people  was  echoed  by  the  com- 
mandant's superiors,  and  the 
accused  was  treated  with  a 
thoughtful  courtesy.  When  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  was  charged,  he  was 
hustled  straightway  into  prison; 
he  was  implored  to  shoot  himself ; 
the  hospitality  of  the  condemned 
cell  was  demanded  for  him ;  and 
finally  the  officer  to  whose  charge 
he  was  committed  expressed  a 
desire  to  turn  an  electric  light 
suddenly  upon  the  "culprit's" 
face,  that  he  might  unconsciously 
reveal  his  villany.  His  slightest 
movements  were  assumed  the 
plainest  evidence  of  crime,  and 
his  accusers  were  daunted  by  no 
contradiction.  The  bordereau  was 
in  his  handwriting  —  he  was  ob- 
viously guilty  :  the  bordereau  was 
not  in  his  handwriting — of  course 
not;  no  traitor  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  make  some  disguise. 
When  asked  to  copy  at  dictation 
the  proof  of  his  sin,  he  showed  no 
emotion ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  cold-blooded  monsters  have 
perfect  command  of  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  trembled 
at  the  charge,  and  thus  made  his 
treason  plain  to  all.  To  the  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy  no  affront  was 
offered.  Though  he  confessed  him- 
self that  the  covering-letter  was  in 
his  own  handwriting,  he  was  never 
for  an  hour  under  arrest.  For 
him  there  was  no  talk  of  the  con- 
demned cell;  he  was  proclaimed 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
the  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was 
presently  converted  into  a  formal 
accusation  against  the  officer  who 
had  suspected  him.  Ladies,  deep- 
ly veiled,  met  him  in  discreet 
corners  of  Paris,  and  gave  him 
documents  which  were  stolen  from 
the  War  Office.  His  superiors 
wrote  eulogies  of  his  character, 
which  were  instantly  confided  to 


the  public  press;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  harassing  suspicion, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  a  conspic- 
uous triumph.  Yet  the  affair 
Dreyfus  and  the  affair  Esterhazy 
were  in  their  inception  one  and 
the  same.  Whether  either  be 
guilty,  or  both,  is  still  uncertain. 
The  revision  which  may  come 
with  a  change  of  Government  will 
perhaps  demonstrate  the  inno- 
cence of  the  one  or  the  other. 
Meantime  Captain  Dreyfus  lingers 
in  the  Devil's  Isle,  and  the  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy  is  greeted  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  army ! " 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  martial 
spirit. 

Thus  the  case  has  been  judged 
twice — imperfectly ;  and  with  the 
case  of  M.  Zola  began  the  third 
imperfect  trial.  Again  the  cry 
was  raised  of  la  chose  jugte ;  but 
this  time  it  was  raised  with  a 
difference.  M.  Zola,  that  he  might 
illumine  the  dark  places,  involved 
the  whole  system  of  military  jus- 
tice in  a  common  charge.  Two 
separate  courts-martial  had  given 
their  judgment  upon  two  separate 
cases,  and  M.  Zola  impugned  them 
both.  The  Minister  of  War  se- 
lected the  discreetest  paragraph 
whereon  to  base  his  charge  of 
libel;  and  when  the  novelist  was 
put  into  the  dock,  the  judge  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  case  insisted 
that  Captain  Dreyfus,  being  judged, 
must  never  be  mentioned.  The 
affair  Esterhazy,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  all  its  decision,  might 
be  freely  and  openly  discussed, 
and  for  many  a  day  the  advisers 
of  M.  Zola  appealed  in  vain  against 
the  inconsistency.  The  principle, 
in  truth,  was  rudely  shaken  by 
the  public  exposure  of  a  finished 
trial ;  but  the  cry  lost  nothing  of 
its  force  or  acerbity,  because  the 
Court  held  that  no  one  bad  been 
really  judged  save  Alfred  Dreyfus. 
Nor  did  the  Court  succeed  in 
suppressing    the    noxious    debate. 
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intelligible.  Between  Colonel 
Picquart  and  M.  Zola  there  is 
an  essential  difference.  The  one, 
in  the  secrecy  of  his  office,  did 
no  more  than  a  simple  duty.  M. 
Zola  attacked  the  Government 
with  the  fierce  rhetoric  of  a  gifted 
yet  irresponsible  citizen.  Maybe 
he  claims  the  democratic  right  of 
expressing  his  opinion  ;  but  he  has 
revealed  the  worst  danger  that 
can  ever  assail  a  free  republic. 
How,  indeed,  shall  an  elected 
Chamber  govern,  if  its  policy  may 
be  openly  criticised  by  the  first 
man  of  genius  who  differs  from 
it?  It  is  a  politician's  business 
to  rule  his  country ;  it  is  a  novel- 
ist's to  create  literature;  and  no 
man  may  step  outside  his  vocation 
without  realising  the  gravity  of 
his  conduct.  But  M.  Zola  is  as 
guiltless  of  frivolity  as  of  coward- 
ice :  before  he  composed  his  famous 
accusation,  he  not  only  weighed 
the  facts,  but  acknowledged  the 
consequences.  Inspired  only  by 
an  honourable  desire  for  justice, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment's hand,  without  thought 
of  his  own  safety  ;  and,  though  he 
has  created  a  dangerous  precedent, 
there  is  no  man  in  France  who 
less  deserves  the  raucous  abuse 
which  assails  him  on  every  side. 
Yet,  none  the  less,  since  the  mob 
has  decreed  that  Captain  Dreyfus 
is  guilty,  M.  Zola  must  bear  with 
courage  and  patience  more  than 
his  share  of  insult  and  contumely. 
Another  popular  variation  of 
Vive  VArmde  /  \r  A  bus  Us  Juifs  1 
again  the  loud  expression  of  an 
old  contempt.  And  this  contempt 
is  really  the  chief  element  of  strife. 
Had  Captain  Dreyfus  not  been 
a  Jew,  his  case  would  have  been 
revised  long  since,  despite  the 
fear  of  General  Mercier  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  Government. 
Now  this  public  pursuit  of  the 
Jews  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle, 
especially  in  those  countries  which 


would  be  bankrupt  without  their 
aid.  It  is  doubly  horrible  when 
it  is  called  in  to  confuse  a  plain 
issue.  The  question  agitated  in 
France  is  not  whether  or  no  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  is  a  Jew,— on  that 
point  all  men  are  agreed ;  the  doubt 
still  unresolved  is  far  more  com- 
plex :  has  or  has  not  the  prisoner 
of  the  Devil's  Isle  received  a  fair 
and  judicious  trial?  And  this 
doubt  neither  the  fury  of  'La 
Libre  Parole '  nor  the  indiscrimin- 
ate condemnation  of  a  people  is 
ever  likely  to  resolve.  But  the 
sudden  admiration  of  the  Army 
and  the  consequent  dislikes  have 
done  more  than  add  to  the  clamour 
of  the  streets.  As  theology  loos- 
ens its  hold  upon  a  country,  the 
need  of  worship  must  be  otherwise 
supplied,  and  Paris  for  the  moment 
bows  the  knee  to  its  generals. 
The  new  worship  is  already 
equipped  with  a  set  of  new  senti- 
ments, and  the  merest  banality  is 
vociferously  applauded,  if  only  it 
places  the  Army  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism.  Some  time  since  an 
officer,  bringing  a  charge  upon 
hearsay,  was  asked  the  source  of 
his  information.  "  Sir,"  he  replied, 
with  a  magnificent  gesture,  ((the 
ktpi  must  not  know  what  is  in  the 
head."  You  can  imagine  the  out- 
burst of  applause  wherewith  this 
patent  evasion  was  greeted ;  and 
throughout  the  many  variations  of 
the  Dreyfus  case  a  cheer  has  been 
obtained  by  the  very  common- 
places of  military  patriotism. 
"How  can  you  doubt  my  word," 
exclaims  one  colonel,  "when  I  have 
served  in  eighteen  campaigns?" 
And  neither  the  audience  nor  the 
jury  has  time  to  reflect  that  many 
years  of  hardship  in  the  tropics 
may  perchance  have  impaired  the 
memory.  No  :  the  Army  is  above 
reproach  and  above  discussion,  nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  any  officer, 
other  than  Captain  Dreyfus  or 
Colonel  Picquart,  can  be  guilty  of 
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for  a  scream  ing  farce  or  a  harrow- 
ing melodrama.  And  in  nothing 
does  this  farcical  character  display 
itself  so  manifestly  as  in  the 
sadden  apparition  of  Veiled  Ladies. 
The  artifice  is  a  little  out  of 
fashion  :  it  smacks  of  1830,  and 
the  Romantic  Movement;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  so  staunch 
a  Naturalist  as  M.  Zola  should 
doubt  its  sincerity.  But  no  sooner 
was  M.  Esterhazy  accused  than 
anonymous  letters  warned  him  of 
his  danger  :  on  the  other  side,  two 
unknown  goddesses — Blanche  and 
Speranza — were  active  with  tele- 
grams ;  and  finally  a  Veiled  Lady 
prowled  in  Montmartre,  or  lingered 
with  documents  of  release  upon 
the  Quay.  Who  was  the  Veiled 
Lady  ?  Nobody  knows,  and  though 
deeply  mysterious  emissaries  are 
not  wont  to  wait  in  the  desert 
corners  of  Paris,  the  whole  intel- 
ligence of  the  army  has  not  dis- 
covered M.  Esterhazy's  Providence, 
nor  the  cabman  who  drove  her 
on  her  errand  of  charity.  Yet 
the  Veiled  Lady  has  been  through- 
out a  principal  personage  in  the 
drama.  Her  existence  was  gravely 
acknowledged  before  the  court- 
martial,  and  grave  questions  were 
asked  concerning  her  voice,  her 
manners,  her  method  of  procedure. 
The  answers,  of  course,  were  loy- 
ally evasive,  and  no  more  is  hinted 
to  the  world  than  that  she  was 
fortified  by  a  document  which 
ensured  at  once  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus  and  the  innocence  of 
Esterhazy.  This  document,  de- 
clare the  friends  of  M.  Zola,  could 
only  have  come  from  the  Ministry 
of  War ;  whence  it  would  appear 
that  the  Veiled  Lady  is  either  an 
accomplished  thief  or  the  servant 
of  the  JStat  Major.  Yet  another 
explanation  is  possible :  the  mys- 
terious one  may  be  a  sort  of  Mrs 
Harris,  and  the  document  may 
have  been  despatched  through  some 


less  romantic  channel.  In  any 
case,  there  was  here  a  plain  neces- 
sity for  elucidation,  unless  the 
Ministry  of  War  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  it  finds  its 
models  in  Offenbach  or  the  Porte 
St  Martin.  A  Veiled  Lady,  hold- 
ing a  secret  paper, — it  is  a  delight- 
ful picture,  for  all  its  ancient 
fashion,  and  is  enough  to  per- 
suade you  that  the  age  of  romance 
is  not  yet  passed.  But  M.  Billot 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  flippant  view  of  the  personage 
who  carried  abroad  a  paper  affect- 
ing the  national  defence.  For, 
throughout  the  tedious  debates 
which  have  divided  France,  the 
Government  has  proclaimed  with 
unhesitating  persistence  the  perils 
of  outspokenness.  The  Ministry 
of  War  has  entrenched  itself 
securely  behind  the  Professional 
Secret ;  yet  not  only  is  the  friendly 
press  strengthened  by  private  in- 
formation, but  unknown  women 
are  permitted  to  hawk  priceless 
documents  in  the  street,  and  no 
one  is  put  to  prison  for  the  theft. 
Was  there  ever  so  ridiculous  a 
comment  upon  the  necessity  of 
discretion  ?  After  this,  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  candour  need 
not  despair,  and  cunning  may  yet 
succeed  where  argument  has  been 
powerless.  But  whatever  be  the 
issue,  the  agitation  must  presently 
yield  to  fatigue  or  to  a  change  of 
Government.  The  clamour  of  to- 
day will  be  silenced  or  replaced; 
Paris  herself  will  find  a  pleasanter 
cause  of  excitement ;  the  pessim- 
ists, who  prattle  of  the  national 
dishonour,  will  be  aghast  at  their 
own  despair.  For  the  cries  of 
Paris  are  but  faintly  echoed  in 
the  larger  world  of  France,  and 
France,  whose  thrift  and  energy 
have  survived  defeat,  is  still  strong 
enough,  even  in  the  face  of  a  free 
and  rancorous  press,  to  resist 
revolution.  Paris,  12th  February. 
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said  in  Gaelic,  "for  breaking  in  on 
my  guests'  privacy ;  bnt  I'm  in  no 
humour  for  sleeping,  and  I  thought 
you  might  have  a  spare  glass  for  a 
friend." 

"  It's  your  welcome,  Argile,"  said 
I,  putting  a  wand  chair  to  the  front 
for  him.  He  sat  himself  down  in 
it  with  a  sigh  of  utter  weariness, 
and  nervously  poking  the  logs  on 
the  fire  with  a  purring-iron,  looked 
sadly  about  the  chamber. 

It  was  his  wife's  tiring-room,  or 
closet,  or  something  of  that  nature, 
fitted  up  hastily  for  our  accommo- 
dation, and  there  were  signs  of  a 
woman's  dainty  hand  and  occu- 
pation about  it.  The  floor  was 
carpeted,  the  wall  was  hung  with 
arras;  a  varnish  'scrutoire,  some 
sweet-wood  boxes,  two  little  statues 
of  marble,  two  raised  silver  candle- 
sticks with  snuffers  conform,  broi- 
dery-work unfinished,  and  my  lord's 
picture,  in  a  little  gilded  frame 
hanging  over  a  dressing-table,  were 
among  its  womanly  plenishing. 

"Well,  coz,"  said  his  lordship, 
breaking  an  awkward  silence,  "we 
have  an  enormous  and  dastardly 
deed  here  to  avenge." 

"  We  have  that ! "  said  M'lver. 
"It* 8  a  consolation  that  we  are  in 
the  mood  and  in  the  position  to  set 
about  paying  the  debt.  Before  the 
glad  news  came  of  your  return,  I 
was  half  afraid  that  our  quarry 
would  be  too  far  gone  ere  we  set 
loose  the  dogs  on  him.  Luckily 
he  can  be  little  farther  than  Glen- 
urchy  now.  Elrigmore  and  I  had 
the  honour  to  see  the  visitors  make 
their  departure.  They  carried  so 
much  stolen  gear,  and  drove  so 
big  a  prize  of  cattle,  that  I  would 
not  give  them  more  than  a  twenty 
miles'  march  to  the  day." 

"Will  they  hang  together,  do 
you  think?"  asked  his  lordship, 
fingering  a  crystal  bottle  for  es- 
sence that  lay  on  the  'scrutoire. 

"I  misdoubt  it,"   said   M'lver. 


"  You  know  the  stuff,  MacCailein  ? 
He  may  have  his  Irish  still;  but 
I'll  wager  the  MacDonalds,  the 
Stewarts,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
reiving  crowd  are  off  to  their  holds, 
like  the  banditti  they  are,  with 
their  booty.  A  company  of  pikes 
on  the  rear  of  him,  as  like  as  not, 
would  settle  his  business." 

The  Marquis,  besides  his  di- 
shevelment,  was  looking  very  lean 
and  pale.  I  am  wrong  if  I  had 
not  before  me  a  man  who  had  not 
slept  a  sound  night's  sleep  in  his 
naked  bed  since  the  point  of  war 
beat  under  his  castle  window. 

"  Your  arm,  my  lord,"  I  said  in 
a  pause  of  his  conversation  with 
M'lver,  "is  it  a  fashions  injury? 
You  look  off  your  ordinary." 

"I  do,"  he  said.  "I  daresay  I 
do,  and  I  wish  to  God  it  was  only 
this  raxed  arm  that  was  the  worst 
of  my  ailment." 

His  face  burned  up  red  in  the 
candle-light,  his  nostrils  swelled, 
and  he  rose  in  his  chair.  A  small 
table  was  between  us.  He  put  his 
uninjured  hand  on  it  to  steady 
himself,  and  leaned  over  to  me  to 
make  his  words  more  weighty  for 
my  ear. 

"Do  you  know," he  added,  "  I'm 
Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argile,  and 
under  the  cope  and  canopy  of 
heaven  this  January  night  there's 
not  a  creature  of  God's  making 
more  down  in  the  heart  and  de- 
graded than  I?  If  the  humblest 
servant  in  my  house  pointed  a 
scornful  finger  at  me  and  cried 
Oioltar  I  [coward]  I  would  bow  my 
head.  Ay,  ay  !  it's  good  of  you, 
sir,  to  shake  a  dissenting  head ; 
but  I'm  a  chief  discredited.  I 
know  it,  man.  I  see  it  in  the  faces 
about  me.  I  saw  it  at  Roseneath, 
when  my  very  gardener  fumbled, 
and  refused  to  touch  his  bonnet 
when  I  left.  I  saw  it  to-night  at 
my  own  table,  when  the  company 
talked  of  what  they  should  do,  and 
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thought  of  my  own  in  the  corner 
of  my  vest." 

MacCailein  sighed,  and  the  stem 
of  the  beaker  he  was  fingering  broke 
in  his  nervous  fingers.  He  threw 
the  fragments  with  an  impatient  cry 
into  the  fireplace. 

"It's  the  only  weakness  of  our 
religion  (God  pardon  the  sin  of 
hinting  at  any  want  in  that  same  !) 
that  we  have  no  chance  of  laying 
the  heart  bare  to  mortal  man. 
Many  a  time  I  could  wish  for  the 
salving  influence  of  the  confessional, 
even  without  the  absolution  to 
follow." 

"  I  think,"  said  John  Splendid, 
"  it  would  be  a  strange  day  when 
MacCailein  Mor,  Marquis  of  Argile, 
would  ask  or  need  shriving  from 
anything  or  any  one.  There  was 
never  a  priest  or  vicar  in  the  shire 
you  couldn't  twist  the  neck  of." 

The  Marquis  turned  to  me  with 
a  vexed  toss  of  his  shoulder.  "  It's 
a  hopeless  task  to  look  for  a  pagan's 
backbone,"  said  he.  "Come,  I'll 
confess.  I  dare  not  hint  at  my 
truant  thought  to  Auchinbreac  or 
before  any  of  these  fiery  officers 
of  mine,  who  fear  perhaps  more 
than  they  love  me.  At  the  black 
tale  of  my  weakness  they  would 
make  no  allowance  for  my  courage 
as  the  same  was  shown  before." 

"  Your  courage,  sir,"  said  I,  "  has 
been  proved ;  it  is  the  inheritance 
of  your  race.  But  I  dare  not 
strain  my  conscience,  my  lord, 
much  as  I  love  and  honour  your 
house,  to  say  I  could  comprehend 
or  concur  in  the  extraordinary  re- 
tirement you  made  from  these  parts 
when  our  need  for  your  presence 
was  the  sorest." 

"I  thank  you  for  that,  Elrig- 
more,"  said  his  lordship,  cordially. 
"You  say  no  more  now  than  you 
showed  by  your  face  (and  perhaps 
said  too)  on  the  night  the  beacon 
flamed  on  Dunchuach.  To  show 
tbat    I    value    your    frankness  — 


that  my  kinsman  here  seems  to 
fancy  a  flaw  of  character — I'll  be 
explicit  on  the  cause  of  my  curious 
behaviour  in  this  crisis.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  loyally 
to  our  savage  Highland  tradition, 
that  feuds  were  to  carry  on,  enemies 
to  confound,  and  that  no  logic 
under  heaven  should  keep  the  clay- 
more in  its  sheath  while  an  old 
grudge  was  to  wipe  out  in  blood  or 
a  wrong  to  right." 

"A  most  sensible  and  laudable 
doctrine!"  cried  M'lver.  "With 
that  and  no  more  of  a  principle  in 
life  —  except  paying  your  way 
among  friends — a  good  man  of  his 
hands  could  make  a  very  snug 
and  reputable  progress  through  the 
world." 

"  Some  men  might,"  said  Argile, 
calmly;  "I  do  not  know  whether 
to  envy  or  pity  their  kind.  But 
they  are  not  my  kind.  I  think 
I  bore  myself  not  ungracefully  in 
the  Cabinet,  in  the  field  too,  so 
long  as  I  took  my  father's  logic 
without  question.  But  I  have  read, 
I  have  pondered " 

"  Just  so,"  whispered  M'lver,  not 
a  bit  abashed  that  a  sneer  was  in 
his  interjection  and  his  master  could 
behold  it. 

"  — And  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  righteousness  of  much  of  our 
warfare,  either  before  my  day  or 
now.  I  have  brought  the  matter 
to  my  closet.     I  have  prayed " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  exclaimed  M'lver, 
but  at  once  he  asked  pardon. 

" — I  am  a  man  come — or  well- 
nigh  come — to  the  conclusion  that 
his  life  was  never  designed  by  the 
Creator  to  be  spent  in  the  turmoil 
of  faction  and  field.  There  is,  I 
allow,  a  kind  of  man  whom  strife 
sets  of!,  a  middling  good  man  in  his 
way,  perhaps,  with  a  call  to  the 
sword  whose  justice  he  has  never 
questioned.  I  have  studied  the 
philosophies;  I  have  reflected  on 
life — this  unfathomable  probltm — 
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plain  man/'  said  M'lver,  "though 
of  a  good  family,  brought  up  roughly 
among  men,  with  more  regard  to 
my  strength  and  skill  of  arm  than 
to  book-learning ;  but  I  think  I  can 
say  that  here  and  in  this  crisis  I 
am  a  man  more  fit,  express,  and 
appropriate  than  yourself.  In  the 
common  passions  of  life,  in  hate,  in 
love,  it  is  the  simple  and  confident 
act  that  quicker  achieves  its  pur- 
pose than  the  cunning  ingenuity. 
A  man  in  a  swither  is  a  man  half 
absent,  as  poor  a  fighter  as  he  is 
indifferent  a  lover ;  the  enemy  and 
the  girl  will  escape  him  ere  he  has 
throttled  the  doubt  at  his  heart. 
There's  one  test  to  my  mind  for  all 
the  enterprises  of  man — are  they 
well  contrived  and  carried  to  a  good 
conclusion  1  There  may  be  some 
unco  quirks  to  be  performed,  and 
some  sore  hearts  to  confer  at  the 
doing  of  them,  but  Heaven  itself, 
for  all  its  puissance,  must  shorten 
the  pigeon's  wing  that  the  gled  of 
the  wood  may  have  food  to  live 
on." 

"Upon  my  word,  M'lver, "  said 
Argile,  "you  beat  me  at  my  own 
trade  of  debate,  and  —  have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  fellow  Machiavelli?" 

"I  kent  a  man  of  that  name 
in  a  corps  we  forgathered  with  at 
Mentz — a  (provient  schriever,'  as 
they  called  him.  A  rogue,  with 
a  hand  in  the  sporran  of  every 
soldier  he  helped  pay  wage  to." 

"This  was  a  different  person; 
but  no  matter.  Let  us  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  argument  —  why 
did  you  favour  my  leaving  for  Dun- 
barton  when  Montrose  came  down 
the  Glen  V 


The  blood  swept  to  Mover's  face, 
and  his  eye  quailed. 

"I  favoured  no  such  impolitic 
act,"  said  he,  slowly.  "  I  saw  you 
were  bent  on  going,  and  I  but 
backed  you  up,  to  leave  you  some 
rags  of  illusion  to  cover  your  naked 
sin." 

"  I  thought  no  less,"  said  Argile, 
sadly,  "  and  yet,  do  you  know,  Iain, 
you  did  me  a  bad  turn  yonder. 
You  made  mention  of  my  family's 
safety,  and  it  was  the  last  straw 
that  broke  the  back  of  my  resolu- 
tion. One  word  of  honest  duty 
from  you  at  that  time  had  kept  me 
in  Inneraora  though  Abijah's  array 
and  Jeroboam's  horse  and  foot  were 
coming  down  the  glens." 

For  a  little  M'lver  gave  no  an- 
swer, but  sat  in  a  chair  of  torture. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  he  said  at 
last,  in  a  voice  that  was  scarce  his 
own ;  "  I'm  in  an  agony  for  it  now ; 
and  your  horse  was  not  round  Stron 
before  I  could  have  bit  out  the 
tongue  that  flattered  your  folly." 

MacCailein  smiled  with  a  solemn 
pity  that  sat  oddly  on  the  sinister 
face  that  was  a  mask  to  a  complex 
and  pliable  soul. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
"and  that's  why  I  said  you 
were  a  devil's  counsellor.  Man, 
cousin!  have  we  not  played  to- 
gether as  boys  on  the  shore,  and 
looked  at  each  other  on  many  a 
night  across  a  candid  bowl?  I 
know  you  like  the  open  book ;  you 
and  your  kind  are  the  weak,  strong 
men  of  our  Highland  race.  The 
soft  tongue  and  the  dour  heart; 
the  good  man  at  most  things  but 
at  your  word  ! " 


CHAPTER  XVI. — OUR  MARCH   FOR  LOCHABER. 


The  essence  of  all  human  melan- 
choly is  in  the  sentiment  of  fare- 
wells. There  are  people  roving 
about  the  world,  to-day  here,  to- 


morrow afar,  who  cheat  fate  and 
avoid  the  most  poignant  wrench  of 
this  common  experience  by  letting 
no  root  of  their  affection  strike  into 
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willing  to  swear  (less  because  of 
your  general  character  than  because 
of  your  conduct  since  she  and  you 
and  the  child  met)  are  without 
foundation  ? " 

"  I  could  scarcely  meet  her  wom- 
anly innuendo  with  a  coarse  and 
abrupt  denial,"  said  he.  "There 
are  some  shreds  of  common  decency 
left  in  me  yet." 

"  And  you  prefer  to  let  her  think 
the  worst?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  height- 
ened colour,  and  he  laughed  shortly. 

"You'll  be  no  loser  by  that, 
perhaps,"  he  said;  and  before  I 
could  answer  he  added,  "Pardon  a 
foolish  speech,  Colin ;  I  learned  the 
trick  of  fanfaron  among  foreign 
gentry  who  claimed  a  conquite 
cfamour  for  every  woman  who 
dropped  an  eye  to  their  bold 
scrutiny.  Do  not  give  me  any 
share  of  your  jealousy  for  Lachlan 
MacLachlan  of  that  ilk — I'm  not 
deserving  the  honour.  And  that 
reminds  me " 

He  checked  himself  abruptly. 

"Come,  come,"  said  I,  "finish 
your  story ;  what  about  MacLachlan 
and  the  lady?" 

"  The  lady's  out  of  the  tale  this 
time,"  he  said,  shortly.  "I  met 
him  stravaiging  the  vacant  street 
last  night;  that  was  all." 

"Then  I  can  guess  his  mission 
without  another  word  from  you," 
I  cried,  after  a  little  dumfounder- 
ment  "  He  would  be  on  the  track 
of  his  cousin." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  John,  with  a 
bland  front;  "he  told  me  he  was 
looking  for  a  boatman  to  ferry  him 
over  the  loch." 

This  story  was  so  plainly  fabri- 
cated to  ease  my  apprehension  that 
down  I  went,  incontinent,  and 
sought  the  right  tale  in  the  burgh. 

Indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to 
learn  the  true  particulars,  for  the 
place  rang  all  the  worse  for  its 
comparative    emptiness  with    the 
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scandal  of  M'lver's  encounter  with 
MacLachlan,  whom,  it  appeared, 
he  had  found  laying  a  gallant's 
siege  to  the  upper  window  of  As- 
kaig's  house,  whose  almost  un- 
harmed condition  had  made  it  a 
convenient  temporary  shelter  for 
such  as  had  returned  to  the  town. 
In  the  chamber  behind  the  window 
that  MacLachlan  threw  his  pebbles 
at,  were  his  cousin  and  the  child, 
as  M'lver  speedily  learned,  and  he 
trounced  him  from  the  neighbour- 
hood with  indignities. 

"What  set  you  on  the  man?"  I 
asked  John  when  I  came  back 
after  learning  this. 

"What  do  you  think?"  said 
he. 

"  You  could  have  done  no  more 
if  you  had  an  eye  on  the  girl  your- 
self," I  said,  "  and  that,  you  assure 
me,  is  out  of  the  question." 

"The  reason  was  very  simple," 
he  answered.  "I  have  a  sort  of 
elder  man's  mischievous  pleasure 
in  spoiling  a  young  buck's  ploy, 
and — and — there  might  be  an  ex- 
tra interest  in  my  entertainment 
in  remembering  that  you  had  some 
jealous  regard  for  the  lady." 

All  I  had  that  was  precious  to 
bring  with  me  when  we  left  Inner- 
aora  to  follow  the  track  of  Mon- 
trose was  the  friendly  wave  of 
Mistress  Betty's  hand  as  we 
marched  out  below  the  Arches  on 
our  way  to  the  North. 

Argile  and  Auchinbreac  rode  at 
our  head — his  lordship  on  a  black 
horse  called  Lepanto,  a  spirited 
beast  that  had  been  trained  to 
active  exercises  and  field-practice ; 
Auchinbreac  on  a  smaller  animal, 
but  of  great  spirit  and  beauty. 
M'lver  and  I  walked,  as  did  all 
the  officers.  We  had  for  every 
one  of  our  corps  twelve  shot  apiece, 
and  in  the  rear  a  sufficiency  of 
centners  of  powder,  with  ball  and 
match.  But  we  depended  more  on 
the  prick  of  pike  and  the  slash  of 
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there  was  no  fuel  at  hand,  and  we 
had  to  depend  upon  a  small  stock 
of  peats  that  came  with  us  in  the 
stores-sledge. 

Deer  came  to  the  hill  and  belled 
mournfully,  while  we  ate  a  frugal 
meal  of  oat-bannock  and  wort.  The 
Lowlanders  —  raw  lads  —  became 
boisterous;  our  Gaels,  stern  with 
remembrance  and  eagerness  for  the 
coming  business,  thawed  to  their 
geniality,  and  soon  the  laugh  and 
song  went  round  our  camp.  Argile 
himself  for  a  time  joined  in  our 
diversion.  He  came  out  of  his  tent 
and  lay  in  his  plaid  among  his  more 
immediate  followers,  and  gave  his 
quota  to  the  story  or  the  guess.  In 
the  deportment  of  his  lordship  now 
there  was  none  of  the  vexatious 
hesitancy  that  helped  him  to  a 
part  so  poor  as  he  played  in  his 
frowning  tower  at  home  among  the 
soothing  and  softening  effects  of  his 
family's  domestic  affairs.  He  was 
true  Diarmaid  the  bold,  with  a  calm 
eye  and  steadfast,  a  worthy  general 
for  us  his  children,  who  sat  round 
in  the  light  of  the  cheerful  fire.  So 
sat  his  forebears  and  ours  on  the 
close  of  many  a  weary  march,  on  the 
eve  of  many  a  perilous  enterprise. 
That  cold  pride  that  cocked  his  head 
so  high  on  the  causeway-stones  of 
Inneraora  relinquished  to  a  mien 
generous,  even  affectionate,  and  he 
brought  out,  as  only  affection  may, 
the  best  that  was  of  accomplishment 
and  grace  in  his  officers  around. 

" Craignure,"  he  would  say,  "I 
remember  your  story  of  the  young 
King  of  Easaidh  Ruadh ;  might  we 
have  it  anew  ? " 

(Jr,  "  Donald,  is  the  Glaesary 
song  of  the  Target  in  your  mind  ? 
It  haunts  me  like  a  charm.'1 

And  the  stories  came  free,  and  in 
the  owercome  of  the  songs  the  dark 
of  Glen  Noe  joined  most  lustily. 

Songs  will  be  failing  from  the 
memory   in    the    ranging    of    the 


years,  the  passions  that  rose  to  them 
of  old  burned  low  in  the  ash,  so 
that  many  of  the  sweetest  ditties 
I  heard  on  that  night  in  Glen  Noe 
have  long  syne  left  me  for  ever — 
all  but  one  that  yet  I  hum  to  the 
children  at  my  knee.  It  was  one 
of  John  Splendid's ;  the  words  and 
air  were  his  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance of  them,  and  though  the 
English  is  a  poor  language  wherein 
to  render  any  fine  Gaelic  sentiment, 
I  cannot  forbear  to  give  something 
of  its  semblance  here.  He  called 
it  in  the  Gaelic  "  The  Sergeant  of 
Pikes,"  and  a  few  of  its  verses  as  I 
mind  them  might  be  Scotticed  so — 

When  I  sat  in  the  service  o'  foreign 
commanders, 
Selling  a  sword  for  a  beggar  man's 
fee, 
Learning  the  trade  o'  the  warrior  who 
wanders, 
To  mak'  ilka  stranger  a  sworn  enemie ; 
There  was  ae  thought  that  nerved  me, 
and  brawly  it  served  me, 
With  pith  to  the  claymore  wherever 
I  won, — 
Twas   the   auld   sodger's   story,   that, 
gallows  or  glory, 
The  Hielan's,  the  Hielan's  were  cry- 
ing me  on ! 

I  tossed  upon  swinging  seas,  splashed 
to  my  kilted  knees, 
Ocean  or  ditch,  it  was  ever  the  same ; 
In  leaguer  or  sally,  tattoo  or  revally, 
The  message  on  every  pibroch  that 
came, 
Was  "Cruachan,  Cruachan,  O  son  re- 
member us, 
Think  o'  your  fathers  and  never  be 
slack  ! " 
Blade  and  buckler  together,  though  far 
off  the  heather, 
The  Hielan's,  the  Hielan's  were  all 
at  my  back ! 

The  ram  to  the  gate-way,  the  torch  to 
the  tower, 
We  rifled  the  kist  and  the  cattle  we 
maimed ; 
Our  dirks  stabbed  at  guess  through  the 
leaves  o'  the  bower, 
And  crimes  we  committed  that  needna 
be  named : 
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of  shepherds,  hunters,  small  men  of 
small  families,  who  left  their  fam- 
ished dens  and  holes,  hanger  sharp- 
ing them  at  the  nose,  the  dead 
bracken  of  concealment  in  their 
hair,  to  join  in  the  vengeance  on 
the  cause  of  their  distress.  With- 
out chieftains  or  authority,  they 
came  in  savage  bands,  affronting 
the  sea  with  their  shouts  as  they 
swam  or  ferried ;  they  made  up  to 
the  wildest  of  our  troops,  and  ho, 
ro  !  for  the  plaids  far  and  wide  on 
the  errands  of  Hell.  In  that  clear, 
cold,  white  weather — the  weather 
of  the  badger's  dream,  as  our  pro- 
verb calls  it  —  we  brought  these 
glens  unfriendly,  death  in  the  black 
draught  and  the  red  wine  of  fire. 
A  madness  of  hate  seized  on  us;  we 
glutted  our  appetites  to  the  very 
gorge.  I  must  give  Argile  the  cre- 
dit of  giving  no  licence  to  our  on- 
goings. He  rode  after  us  with  his 
Lowlanders,  protesting,  threatening, 
cajoling  in  vain.  Many  a  remon- 
strance, too,  made  Gordon,  many 
an  opening  fire  he  stamped  out  in 
cot  and  barn.  But  the  black  smoke 
of  the  granary  belching  against  the 
white  hills,  or  the  kyloe,  houghed 
and  maimed,  roaring  in  its  agony, 
or  the  fugitive  brought  bloody  on 
his  knees  among  the  rocks — God's 
mercy ! 

Do  you  know  why  those  unco 
spectacles  were  sometimes  almost 
sweet  to  me,  though  I  was  more 
often  a  looker-on  than  a  sharer  in 
their  horror?  It  was  because  I 
never  saw  a  barn  blaze  in  Appin  or 
Glenco  but  I  minded  on  our  own 
black  barns  in  Shira  Glen;  nor  a 
beast  slashed  at  the  sinew  with  a 
wanton  knife,  but  I  thought  of 
Moira,  the  dappled  one  that  was 
the  pride  of  my  mother's  byre, 
made  into  hasty  collops  for  a  Stew- 
art meal.  Through  this  remoter 
Lorn  I  went,  less  conscious  of  cru- 
elty than  when  I  plied  fire  and 
sword  with  legitimate  men  of  war, 


for  ever  in  my  mind  was  the  picture 
of  real  Argile,  scorched  to  the  vitals 
with  the  invading  flame,  and  a 
burgh  town  I  cherished  reft  of  its 
people,  and  a  girl  with  a  child  at 
her  neck  flying  and  sobbing  among 
the  hills. 

Montrose  and  MacColkitto  were 
far  before  us,  marching  up  the  Great 
Glen.  They  had  with  them  the  pick 
of  the  clans,  so  we  lived,  as  it  were, 
at  free  quarters,  and  made  up  for 
weeks  of  short  fare  by  a  time  of 
high  feeding. 

Over  Etive  and  through  the  Ben- 
derloch,  and  through  Appin  and 
even  up  to  Glencoe,  by  some  strange 
spasm  of  physique  —  for  she  was 
frail  and  famished — the  barefooted 
old  cailleach  of  Camus  came  after 
us,  a  bird  of  battle,  croaking  in  a 
horrible  merriment  over  our  opera- 
tions. The  Dark  Dame  we  called 
her.  She  would  dance  round  the 
butchery  of  the  fold,  chanting  her 
venomous  Gaelic  exultation  in  un- 
couth rhymes  that  she  strung  to- 
gether as  easily  as  most  old  people 
of  her  kind  can  do  such  things  in 
times  of  passion  or  trance.  She 
must  have  lived  like  a  vulture,  for 
no  share  would  she  have  in  our  pots, 
though  sometimes  she  added  a  gout 
to  them  by  fetching  dainties  from 
houses  by  the  way,  whose  larders  in 
our  masculine  ignorance  we  had 
overlooked. 

"  I  would  give  thee  the  choicest 
of  the  world,"  she  would  say. 
"  What  is  too  good  for  my  heroes, 
0  heroes  of  the  myrtle-badge  ? " 

"  Sit  down  and  pick,"  John 
Splendid  bade  her  once,  putting 
a  roysterer's  playful  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  drawing  her  to  the  fire 
where  a  dinner  stewed. 

Up  she  threw  her  claws,  and  her 
teeth  were  at  his  neck  with  a  wea- 
sel's instinct.  But  she  drew  back 
at  a  gleam  of  reason. 

"  Oh,  darling,  darling,"  she  cried, 
patting  him  with  her  foul  hands, 
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up,  that  I  engaged  him  on  the  point 
whenever  we  landed. 

"  Yon  seem  to  have  no  great  re- 
spect for  the  Dark  Dame's  wizardy," 
said  I. 

He  took  me  aside  from  some  of 
the  clansmen  who  could  overhear. 

"  Never  let  these  lads  think  that 
you  either  lightly  Dame  Dubh  or 
make  overmuch  of  her  talk  about 
the  heather  and  gall,  for  they  prize 
her  blessing,  strangely  enough,  and 
they  might  lay  too  great  stress  on 
its  failure.     You  catch  me  ? " 

I  nodded  to  keep  him  going,  and 
turned  the  thing  over  in  my  mind. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the 
prophecy  yourself?"  he  asked;  "is 
it  not  familiar  V 

In  a  flash  it  came  to  my  mind 
that  I  had  half-hinted  to  him  at 
what  the  Macaulay  woman  had 
said  in  the  fold  of  Elrigmore. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  the  less  the 
brooding  on  these  things  the  better." 

If  we  had  our  own  misgivings 
about  the  end  of  this  jaunt, 
our  companions  had  none.  They 
plunged  with  hearts  almost  jocu- 
lar into  the  woods  on  Lochaber's 
edge,  in  a  bright  sunshine  that 
glinted  on  the  boss  of  the  target 
and  on  the  hilt  of  the  knife  or 
sword ;  and  we  came  by  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  the  plain  on  which 
lay  the  castle  of  Inverlochy  —  a 
staunch  quadrangular  edifice  with 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat  that  smelled 
anything  but  freshly.  And  there 
we  lay  for  a  base,  and  thence 
we  sent  out  round  Keppoch  and 
Locheil  some  dashing  companies 
that  carried  on  the  work  we  began 
in  Athole. 

Auchinbreac'8  notion,  for  he  was 
more  than  my  lord  the  guide  of 
this  enterprise,  was  to  rest  a  day 
or  two  in  the  castle  and  then 
follow  on  the  heels  of  Montrose, 
who,  going  up  Loch  Ness- side,  as 
we  knew  he  was,  would  iind  him- 


self checked  in  front  by  Seaforth, 
and  so  hemmed  between  two  fires. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  when  Argil© 
sent  for  M'lver  and  myself  to 
suggest  a  reconnoitring  excursion 
up  the  Great  Glen  by  the  side  of 
the  lochs,  to  see  how  far  the  enemy 
might  have  reached  before  us. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  lose  your  company, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  even  for  a 
day ;  but  this  is  a  delicate  embassy, 
and  I  can  fancy  no  one  better  able 
to  carry  it  through  successfully 
than  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
done  more  delicate  and  dangerous 
work  in  the  ranks  of  the  honour- 
able Scots  Brigade." 

"I  can  say  for  myself,"  said 
John,  "that  there's  not  a  man  in 
Keppoch  could  guess  my  nativity 
or  my  politics  if  I  had  on  another 
tartan  than  that  of  the  Diarmaid." 

"  Ah !  you  have  the  tongue,  no 
doubt  of  it,"  said  Argile,  smiling ; 
"  and  if  a  change  of  colour  would 
make  your  task  less  hazardous,  why 
not  affect  it?  I'm  sure  we  could 
accommodate  you  with  some  neutral 
fabric  for  kilt  and  plaid." 

"  For  the  humour  of  the  thing," 
said  John,  "  I  would  like  to  try  it ; 
but  I  have  no  notion  of  getting 
hanged  for  a  spy.  James  Grahame 
of  Montrose  has  enough  knowledge 
of  the  polite  arts  of  war  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  spy  in  his 
camp  in  a  false  uniform  and  a  scout 
taking  all  the  risks  of  the  road  by 
wearing  his  own  colours.  In  the 
one  case  he  would  hang  us  off- 
hand, in  the  other  there's  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  chance  that  he  might 
keep  us  as  hostages." 

"But  in  any  tartan,  cousin, 
you're  not  going  to  let  yourself  be 
caught,"  said  Argile.  "We  have 
too  much  need  for  you  here.  In- 
deed, if  I  thought  you  were  not 
certain  to  get  through  all  right,  I 
would  send  cheaper  men  in  your 
place." 
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wafts  of  odorous  reek  round  the 
dwelling,  and  to  our  dry  rations 
the  woman  added  whey,  that  we 
drank  from  birch  cogies. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  milk  just 
now,"  she  said.  "  I  had  a  cow  till 
the  day  before  yesterday;  now  she's 
a  cow  no  more,  but  pith  in  Col- 
kitto's  heroes.19 

"  They  lifted  her  ? "  asked  John. 

"  I  would  not  say  they  lifted 
her,"  said  the  woman,  readily,  "  for 
who  would  be  more  welcome  to  my 
all  tban  the  gentleman  of  Keppoch 
and  SeumaisGrahame  of  Montrose?" 
And  again  she  looked  narrowly  at 
our  close-drawn  plaids. 

I  stood  up,  pulled  out  my  plaid- 
pin,  and  let  the  folds  off  my 
shoulder,  and  stood  revealed  to 
her  in  a  Diarmaid  tartan. 

"You  see  we  make  no  pretence 
at  being  other  than  what  we  are," 
I  said,  softly ;  "  are  we  welcome  to 
your  whey  and  to  your  fire-end  ? " 

She  showed  no  sign  of  astonish- 
ment or  alarm,  and  she  answered 
with  great  deliberation,  choosing 
her  Gaelic,  and  uttering  it  with  an 
air  to  impress  us. 

"I  dare  grudge  no  one  at  my 
door,"  said  she,  "  the  warmth  of  a 
peat  and  what  refreshment  my  poor 
dwelling  can  give;  but  I've  seen 
more  welcome  guests  than  the 
spoilers  of  Appin  and  Glencoe.  I 
knew  you  for  Campbells  when  you 
knocked." 

"Well,  mistress,"  said  M'lver, 
briskly,  "you  might  know  us  for 
Campbells,  and  might  think  the 
worse  of  us  for  that  same  fact 
(which  we  cannot  help),  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  you  will  know  us  for 
gentlemen  too.  If  you  rue  the  let- 
ting of  us  in,  we  can  just  go  out 
again.  But  we  are  weary  and  cold 
and  sleepy,  for  we  have  been  on 
foot  since  yesterday,  and  an  hour 
among  bracken  or  white  hay  would 
be  welcome." 

"  And  when  you  were  sleeping," 


said  the  woman,  "what  if  I  went 
out  and  fetched  in  some  men  of  a 
clan  who  would  be  glad  to  mar 
your  slumber  t" 

John  studied  her  face  for  a 
moment.  It  was  a  sonsy  and 
good-humoured  face,  and  her  eyes 
were  not  unkindly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  might 
have  some  excuse  for  a  deed  so 
unhospitable,  and  a  deed  so  different 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands  as 
I  know  them.  Your  clan  would 
be  little  the  better  for  the  deaths 
of  two  gentlemen  whose  fighting 
has  been  in  other  lands  than  this, 
and  a  wife  with  a  child  at  her 
breast  would  miss  me,  and  a  girl 
with  her  wedding -gown  at  the 
making  would  miss  my  friend  here. 
These  are  wild  times,  goodwife, 
wild  and  cruel  times,  and  a  widow 
more  or  less  is  scarcely  worth 
troubling  over.  I  think  we'll  just 
risk  you  calling  in  your  men,  for, 
God  knows,  I'm  wearied  enough  to 
sleep  on  the  verge  of  the  Pit  itself." 

The  woman  manifestly  surren- 
dered her  last  scruple  at  his  de- 
liverance. She  prepared  to  lay  out 
a  rough  bedding  of  the  bleached 
bog-grass  our  people  gather  in  the 
dry  days  of  spring. 

"You  may  rest  you  a  while, 
then,"  said  she.  "I  have  a  hus- 
band with  Keppoch,  and  he  might 
be  needing  a  bed  among  strangers 
himself." 

"We  are  much  in  your  rever- 
ence, housewife,"  said  John,  nudg- 
ing me  so  that  I  felt  ashamed 
of  his  double-dealing.  "That's  a 
bonny  bairn,"  he  continued,  lifting 
one  of  the  children  in  his  arms; 
"the  rogue  has  your  own  good 
looks  in  every  lineament." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  the  woman, 
drily,  spreading  her  blankets ;  "I 
would  need  no  sight  of  tartan  to 
guess  your  clan,  master.  Your 
flattery  goes  wrong  this  time,  for 
by  ill -lock    you    have    the    only 
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for  my  small  deceit.  I  daresay  I 
might  have  guessed  there  was  no 
child  ill ;  but  for  reasons  of  my  own 
I'm  anxious  to  leave  a  little  money 
with  you  till  I  come  back  this  road 
again.  We  trusted  you  with  our 
lives  for  a  couple  of  hours  there, 
and  surely,  thinks  I,  we  can  trust 
you  with  a  couple  of  yellow  pieces.11 

The  woman  stopped  her  wheel 
and  resumed  her  good  humour. 
"  I  thought,'1  said  she,  "  I  thought 
you  meant  payment  for " 

"  You're  a  bit  hard  on  my  man- 
ners, goodwife,"  said  John.  "Of 
course  I  have  been  a  soldier,  and 
might  have  done  the  trick  of  paying 
forage  with  a  sergeant's  bluntness, 
but  I  think  I  know  a  Gaelic  wom- 
an's spirit  better." 

"  But  are  you  likely  to  be  passing 
here  again  at  any  time  ? "  cried  the 
woman,  doubt  again  darkening  her 
face,  and  by  this  time  she  had  the 
money  in  her  hand.  "  I  thought 
you  were  going  back  by  the  Glen  1 " 

"  That  was  our  notion,"  said  my 
comrade,  marvellously  ready,  "but 
to  tell  the  truth  we  are  curious  to 
see  this  Keppoch  bard,  whose  songs 
we  know  very  well  in  real  Argile, 
and  we  take  a  bit  of  the  road  to 
Kilcumin  after  him." 

The  weakness  of  this  tale  was  not 
apparent  to  the  woman,  who  I  dare- 
say had  no  practice  of  such  trickery 
as  my  friend  was  the  master  of,  and 
she  put  the  money  carefully  in  a 
napkin  and  in  a  recess  beneath  one 
of  the  roof-joists.  Our  thanks  she 
took  carelessly,  because  we  were 
Campbells,  no  doubt. 

I  was  starting  on  the  way  to 
Inverlochy  when  M'lver  protested 
we  must  certainly  go  a  bit  of  the 
way  to  Kilcumin. 

"I'm  far  from  sure,"  said  he, 
"that  that  very  particular  bit  of 
MacDonald  woman  is  quite  confi- 
dent of  the  truth  of  my  story.  At 
any  rate,  she's  no  woman  if  she's 
not  turning  it  over  in  her  mind  by 


now,  and  she'll  be  out  to  look  the 
road  we  take  before  very  long  or 
I'm  mistaken." 

We  turned  up  the  Kilcumin  road, 
which  soon  led  us  out  of  sight  of 
the  hut,  and,  as  my  friend  said,  a 
glance  behind  us  showed  us  the 
woman  in  our  rear,  looking  after  us. 

"  Well,  there's  no  turning  so  long 
as  she's  there,"  said  I.  "I  wish 
your  generosity  had  shown  itself  in 
a  manner  more  convenient  for  us. 
There's  another  example  of  the  error 
of  your  polite  and  truthless  tongue. 
When  you  knew  the  woman  was 
not  wanting  the  money,  you  should 
have  put  it  in  your  sporran  again, 
and " 

"  Man,  Elrigmore,"  he  cried,  "you 
have  surely  studied  me  poorly  if 
you  would  think  me  the  man  to  in- 
sult the  woman — and  show  my  own 
stupidity  at  the  same  time — by  ex- 
posing my  strategy  when  a  bit  fancy 
tale  and  a  short  daunder  on  a  pleas- 
ant morning  would  save  the  feelings 
of  both  the  lady  and  myself." 

"  You  go  through  life  on  a  zig- 
zag," I  protested,  "  aiming  for  some 
goal  that  another  would  cut  straight 
across  for,  making  deviations  of  an 
hour  to  save  you  a  second's  unpleas- 
antness. I  wish  I  could  show  you 
the  diplomacy  of  straightforward- 
ness :  the  honest  word,  though  hard 
to  say  sometimes,  is  a  man's  duty 
as  much  as  the  honest  deed  of 
hand." 

"  Am  I  not  as  honest  of  my  word 
as  any  in  a  matter  of  honour  1  I 
but  gloze  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 
the  affection  I  have  for  all  God's 
creatures." 

I  was  losing  patience  of  his  atti- 
tude and  speaking  perhaps  with 
bitterness,  for  here  was  his  foolish 
ideas  of  punctilio  bringing  us  a  mile 
or  two  off  our  road  and  into  a  part 
of  the  country  where  we  were  more 
certain  of  being  observed  by  enemies 
than  the  way  behind  us. 

"You  jink  from  ambuscade  to 
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song  of  its  kind  in  all  Albainn  I've 
yet  to  learn  it." 

"If  I  heard  it,"  said  John, 
"I've  forgotten  it." 

"  Name  of  God ! "  cried  the  bard 
in  amaze,  "yon  couldn't;  it  goes 
so,"  and  he  hammed  the  tune  that 
every  one  in  Argile  and  the  west 
had  been  singing  some  years  be- 
fore. 

We  pretended  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  recall  a  single  strain 
of  it,  and  affected  to  find  no 
familiar  note.  He  tried  others  of 
his  budget — some  rare  and  beauti- 
ful songs,  I  must  frankly  own : 
some  we  knew  by  fragments ;  some 
we  had  sung  in  the  wood  of  Creag 
Dubh — but  to  each  and  all  John 
Splendid  raised  a  vacant  face  and 
denied  acquaintance. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  he,  "  they  are 
esteemed  in  the  glens  of  Keppoch, 
but  Argile  is  fairly  happy  without 
them.  Do  you  do  anything  else 
for  a  living  but  string  rhymes  1" 

The  bard  was  in  a  sweat  of 
vexation.  "I've  wandered  far," 
said  he,  "and  you  beat  all  I  met 
in  a  multitude  of  people.  Do  you 
think  the  stringing  of  rhymes  so 
easy  that  a  man  should  be  digging 
and  toiling  in  the  field  and  the 
wood  between  his  duans?" 

"I  think,"  said  Splendid  (and 
it  was  the  only  time  a  note  of 
earnestness  was  in  his  utterance) — 
"I  think  his  songs  would  be  all 
the  better  for  some  such  manly 
interregnum.  You  sing  of  battles : 
have  you  felt  the  blood  rush  behind 
the  eyes  and  the  void  of  courageous 
alarm  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach? 
You  hum  of  grief :  have  you  known 
the  horror  of  a  desolate  home) 
Love, — sir,  you  are  young,  young 


"  Thanks  be  with  you,"  said  the 
bard ;  "  your  last  word  gives  me  the 
clue  to  my  answer  to  your  first.  I 
have  neither  fought  nor  sorrowed  in 
the  actual  fact ;  but  I  have  loved, 


not  a  maid  (perhaps),  nor  in  errant 
freaks  of  the  mind,  but  a  some- 
thing unnameable  and  remote,  with 
a  bounteous  overflowing  of  the 
spirit.  And  that  way  I  learned 
the  splendour  of  war  as  I  sat  by 
the  fire;  and  the  widows  of  my 
fancy  wring  my  heart  with  a  sorrow 
as  deep  as  the  ruined  homes  your 
clan  have  made  in  my  country 
could  confer." 

I'm  afraid  I  but  half  compre- 
hended his  meaning,  but  the  rap- 
ture of  his  eye  infected  me  like 
a  glisk  of  the  sun.  He  was  a 
plain,  gawky,  nervous  man,  very 
freckled  at  the  hands,  and  as 
poor  a  leg  in  the  kilt  as  well  could 
be.  He  was  fronting  us  with  the 
unspoken  superiority  of  the  fowl 
on  its  own  midden,  but  he  had  a 
most  heartsome  and  invigorating 
glow. 

"  John  Lorn,  John  Lorn !"  I  cried, 
"  I  heard  a  soldier  sing  your  songs 
in  the  ship  Archangel  of  Leith 
that  took  us  to  Elsinore." 

He  turned  with  a  grateful  eye 
from  M'lver  to  me,  and  I  felt  that 
I  had  one  friend  now  in  Badenoch. 

"Do  you  tell  me?"  he  asked,  a 
very  child  in  his  pleasure,  that 
John  Splendid  told  me  after  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  mar.  "  Which 
one  did  they  sing — 'The  Harp  of 
the  Trees'  or  (Macrannul  Og's 
Lament'?  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
the  Lament :  it  is  touched  with  the 
sorrow  of  the  starless  night  on  a 
rain-drummed,  wailing  sea.  Or 
perhaps  they  knew — the  gentle 
hearts  —  my  •  Farewell  to  the 
Fisher.'  I  made  it  with  yon 
tremor  of  joy,  and  it  is  telling  of 
the  far  isles  beyond  Uist  and 
Barra,  and  the  Seven  Hunters,  and 
the  white  sands  of  ColomkilL" 

M'lver  sat  down  on  the  wayside 
and  whittled  a  stick  with  a  pre- 
tence at  patience  I  knew  he  could 
scarcely  feel,  for  we  were  fools  to 
be  dallying  thus  on  the  way  in 
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fall  when  we  were  turned  into  the 
presence  of  Sir  Alasdair,  who  was 
sitting  under  a  few  ells  of  canvas 
playing  cartes  with  some  chieftains 
by  the  light  of  a  fir-root  fire. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?  "  said  he, 
never  stopping  for  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  us. 

"  Two  Campbells  and  a  man  who 
says  he's  bard  of  Keppoch,"  he  was 
told. 

"  A  spy  in  an  honest  tartan,  no 
doubt,"  said  Sir  Alasdair;  "but 
we'll  put  it  to  the  test  with  Kep- 
poch himself :  tell  him  to  come  over 
and  throw  an  eye  on  the  fellow." 

Keppoch  was  eent  for,  and  came 
across  from  a  fire  at  another  part 
of  the  field,  a  hiccough  at  his 
throat  and  a  blear  look  in  his  eye 
as  one  that  has  been  overly  brisk 
with  the  bottle,  but  still  and  on 
the  gentleman  and  in  a  very  good 
humour. 

"Here's  my  bard  sure  enough," 
he  cried.  "John,  John,  what  do 
you  seek  in  Kilcumin,  and  in  Camp- 
bell company  too  1 " 


"The  company  is  none  of  my 
seeking,"  said  John  Lorn,  very  short 
and  blunt.  "And  we're  like  to 
have  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same 
clan's  company  than  we  want  be- 
fore long,  for  Argile  and  his  clan 
to  three  times  your  number  are  at 
Inverlochy.  I  have  tramped  a 
weary  day  to  tell  you  the  tale,  and 
I  get  but  a  spy's  reception." 

The  tale  went  round  the  camp  in 
the  time  a  man  would  whistle  an 
air.  Up  came  Montrose  on  the 
instant,  and  he  was  the  first  to  give 
us  a  civil  look.  But  for  him  we 
had  no  doubt  got  a  short  quittance 
from  MacColkitto,  who  was  for  the 
tow  gravatte  on  the  spot.  Instead  we 
were  put  on  parole  when  his  lord- 
ship learned  we  had  been  Cavaliers 
of  fortune.  The  moon  rose  with 
every  sign  of  storm,  the  mountains 
lay  about  white  to  their  founda- 
tions, and  ardent  winds  belched 
from  the  glens,  but  by  mountain 
and  glen  MacDonald  determined 
to  get  round  on  the  flank  of 
Argile. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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the  movements  of  individuals — in 
fact,  we  need  the  patience  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes.  Dates  are  dull 
things,  but  must  be  faced. 

Before  hanging  a  dog,  it  is 
reckoned  advisable  to  give  the 
animal  a  bad  name.  In  Beaton's 
case  this  has  been  done  by  accus- 
ing him  of  "  impudent  forgery " 
( Froude).  A  more  shadowy  charge 
was  never  framed.  To  understand 
this  needs  attention  to  dates. 
James  died  on  December  14, 
1542.1  On  Tuesday,  December 
19,  the  Cardinal,  Argyll,  Hunt* 
ly,  and  Murray  were  proclaimed 
at  Edinburgh  Cross  as  regents,  the 
Cardinal  being  present.2  Lisle 
says  nothing  about  any  testament 
of  James  V.,  under  which  the 
regency  was  proclaimed.  But 
Knox,  writing  twenty-three  years 
after  date,  says,  "The  Cardinal 
proclaimed  the  king's  last  will."8 
A  week  later,  says  Knox,  Arran 
convened  the  nobility,  by  advice 
of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  won 
their  assent  to  his  being  governor. 
Now,  if  Beaton  produced  a  forged 
royal  will  on  December  19,  Arran 
would  wot  well  of  that.  But 
Lisle  on  December  30  reports  to 
Henry  the  verbal  messages  sent 
by  Arran  to  him,  through  a  chap- 
lain of  Sir  John  Heron's.  Arran 
said,  "Tell  him  [Lisle]  that 
the  Cardinal,  in  whose  arms  the 
king  died,  hath  told  to  the  Coun- 
cil many  things  in  the  king's 
name,"  which  he  "  thinketh  is  all 
lies,  and  will  so  prove."  Not  a 
word  does  Lisle  report  from  Arran 
about  a  forged  will.  Moreover, 
on  the  24th  Lisle  heard  that  the 
Cardinal  and  his  party  declared  that 


James  forgave  the  exiled  Angus 
on  his  deathbed,  and  bade  him  be 
recalled.4  Arran  may  have  re- 
ferred to  this.  Again,  on  January 
5, 1543,  Lisle  reported  the  conversa- 
tion between  Arran  and  Archibald 
Douglas.  Arran  now  told  Archi- 
bald that,  as  James  lay  dying, 
"and  having  no  perfect  reason," 
Beaton  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
have  "the  Earls  of  Arran,  Murray, 
Argyll,  and  Huntly  "  for  regents. 
"Whereunto  [Arran  said]  the 
king  made  no  answer,  albeit  the 
Cardinal  reported  otherwise." 5 
Here  Beaton's  offence  is  not  sug- 
gesting his  own  Bhare  in  the  re- 
gency, but  suggesting  that  Arran 
should  have  companions  in  the 
regency.  Of  a  pretended  will 
there  is  no  mention.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  after  James's 
death  no  word  reaches  us  of  a 
forged  will,  though  Arran  was 
not  likely  to  be  silent  if  such 
a  will  had  been  presented. 

Shortly  after  Arran's  appoint- 
ment as  Governor,  Beaton  was 
interned  in  Blackness,  having  been 
seized  in  the  Council  chamber 
(January  24-28,  1543).  Arran 
pretended  to  have  charges  against 
Beaton,  but  their  nature  was  never 
revealed  to  Henry  VIII.  Later, 
an  inkling  of  them  came  out.  On 
April  12,  1543,  Arran  told  Sad- 
leyr,  the  English  ambassador, 
that "  the  Cardinal  did  counterfeit 
the  late  king's  testament,  and 
when  the  king  was  even  almost 
dead,  he  took  his  hand  in  his,  and 
so  caused  him  to  subscribe  a  blank 
paper."  6  Knox  gives  this  tale  of 
"  a  dead  man's  hand  made  to  sub- 
scribe a  blank — as  many  affirm." 


1  The  Treasurer's  Accounts  say  December  16,  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
is  for  the  14th. 

3  Lisle  to  Henry  VIII. ,  Christmas  Eve,  1542  ;  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  346. 
3  Knox,  i.  93.  4  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  348,  345. 

5  Hamilton  Papers,  i.  358.  8  Sadler  Papers,  i.  138. 
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Gray,  and  Balnaves,  and  warded 
them  in  Blackness.  All  this 
Knox,  like  Buchanan,  mentions 
subsequent  to  Beaton's  presenta- 
tion of  the  provostship  of  Perth 
to  Charteris. 

In  fact,  all  this  occurred  (as  far 
as  it  occurred  at  all)  shortly  after 
Gray  and  Ogilvy  sacked  Arbroath 
(September  1543),  and  some  eight 
months  before  Beaton  purchased 
the  ultra-Protestants,  by  the  gift 
of  the  provostship  and  other 
means. 

We  know  the  facts  thus :  there 
was  a  peculiarly  poisonous  Protes- 
tant spy  and  traitor  named 
Crichton  of  Brunston,  once  an 
agent  of  Beaton,  then  of  Arran, 
then  of  Henry  VIII. ;  a  man  who 
shirked  Ancrum  fight  by  virtue  of 
a  pretended  injury  to  his  arm ;  a 
sneak  who  was  hit  by  an  arrow 
when  slinking  up  to  see  Hertford, 
at  night,  when  Hertford  was  burn- 
ing Edinburgh.  This  felon  was  now 
in  Henry's  pay,  and  was,  later  at 
least,  a  patron  of  George  Wish  art 
the  martyr.  On  November  25, 
1543,  this  spy  wrote  to  Sad  ley  r, 
Henry's  agent,  with  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  Lords  Gray  and 
Rothes,  and  of  Balnaves.  Accord- 
ing to  Brunston,  when  Arran  and 
Beaton  were  at  Dundee,  in  Nov- 
ember, Gray  and  Rothes  would 
not  meet  the  Cardinal.  He  there- 
fore "dressed  the  most  part  of 
the  gentlemen  that  was  with 
Lord  Gray  to  his  purpose  by  re- 
wards and  other  false  means,"  un- 
known to  Gray  and  Rothes.  By 
this  artifice — namely,  by  bribing 
Gray's  friends — the  Cardinal  cap- 
tured his  prey.  Knox  says  no 
word  of  this,  but  remarks  that 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Lear- 
month  of  Dairsie  (Protestants), 
"  knowing    nothing    of    treason," 


were  sent  to  Rothes  and  Gray. 
Had  Beaton  "rewarded"  Lear- 
month  and  Kirkaldy?  In  any 
case,  Rothes  was  interned  in 
Craignethan,  Gray  in  Dalkeith, 
and  Balnaves  the  Cardinal  kept 
by  him :  the  lords  were  not  shut 
up  in  Blackness,  as  Knox  avers. 
Next  (November  25,  1453)  Brun- 
ston recommends  John  Charteris, 
a  friend  of  the  captured  men,  as 
one  than  whom  there  is  "  none 
more  hable  to  trouble"  the  Car- 
dinal1 Charteris,  consequently, 
was  entered  among  Henry's  paid 
friends,  receiving  his  share  of  350 
merks.  In  January  1 544  Charteris 
joined  Angus  and  the  Anglophiles, 
who  threatened  Beaton,  but  who 
finally  made  terms  with  him. 
Ogilvy  and  Gray's  men  had  failed 
Ajogus;  Gray,  indeed,  was  still 
under  restraint.  Thus  by  seizing 
the  robber,  and  his  allies,  Beaton 
had  seriously  weakened  the  party 
in  arms  for  England,  and  had 
punished  a  high-handed  outrage. 
But  Charteris,  and  Norman  Leslie, 
son  of  Rothes,  were  at  large.  The 
spring  of  1544  went  on,  and  Hert- 
ford was  mustering  the  great  force 
which  in  May  1544  burned  Edin- 
burgh and  sacked  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

Now  (on  April  17),  just  before 
the  burning  of  Edinburgh,  Brun- 
ston sent  a  Scot  named  Wishart  to 
Hertford, and  later  to  Henry  VII L, 
with  a  scheme  for  taking  or  murder- 
ing Beaton.  John  Charteris  of  the 
350  merks,  Norman  Leslie,  and 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  were  to  do 
the  deed,  and  were  to  destroy 
ecclesiastical  houses  and  property, 
while  the  tenants  of  Church 
lands  were  absent  on  their  duty 
in  resisting  the  English  invasion. 
They  were  to  be  aided  by  Lord 
Gray's  friends,  and  the  Laird  of 


1  Hamilton  Papers,  ii.  186,  187. 
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by  Sir  David  Lyndaay.  In  1564 
Foxe  reprinted  the  Tract,  in  his 
'Acts  and  Monuments  of  Martyrs.1 
Knox  finally  transferred  the  Tract 
bodily  into  his  *  History  of  the 
Reformation/  because  Foxe's  folio 
was  costly  "and  rare  to  be  had."1 

The  curious  and  hitherto  un- 
noted fact  is  that  this  Tract  of 
1547-48  is  clearly  the  earliest 
printed  work  of  Knox  himself. 
In  republishing  it  he  only  took 
back  his  own.  This  position  we 
now  go  on  to  prove,  as  far  as 
internal  evidence  can  ever  prove 
authorship. 

The  style  of  the  great  Reformer 
is  remarkable  for  the  luscious 
freedom  of  its  invective.  No- 
body who  has  ever  heard  Knox 
scold  can  mistake  him  for  any 
other  artist.  Persons  who  know 
Knox  merely  in  the  genteel  twi- 
light of  Mr  Hume  Brown's  bio- 
graphy are  like  Sir  John  Falstaff 
at  an  innocent  stage  of  his  career. 
They  "know  nothing."  These, 
alas,  are  the  majority !  In  the 
libraries  of  two  great  Scottish  uni- 
versities we  can  swear,  and  save 
our  oath,  that,  after  forty  years, 
the  pages  of  Laing's  edition  of 
Knox's  Works  are  still  virgin,  or 
were  recently  virgin,  of  the  paper- 
cutter.  Oddly  enough,  in  both 
cases  the  "  uninvaded  sleep "  of 
Knox's  writings  has  been  first 
disturbed  by  two  admirers  of 
Cardinal  Beaton !  As  the  public 
— even  the  academic  public — does 
not  read  Knox,  we  must  ask  it  to 
believe  that,  when  Knox  is  angry 
(and  he  is  very  often  angry),  his 
style  is  florid  and  impassioned. 
0  there  may  rival  him  in  Latin 
scolding,  and  we  have  seen  some 
very    fair    Covenanting    cursing. 


But  for  vernacular  abuse  Knox 
was  unmatched  in  his  age.  Let 
us,  then,  take  a  sample  from  the 
Tract  of  1547-48,  reprinted  by 
Foxe  in  1564,  and  taken  from 
Foxe  by  Knox  in  1566.  There 
was  a  Rev.  John  Lauder,  M.A. 
(St  Andrews),  a  most  respectable 
clergyman  and  diplomatist,  who 
had  been  as  far  as  Rome  on  King 
James's  errands.  He  had  the 
duty  of  reading  to  heretics  the 
articles  in  which  they  were  ac- 
cused. The  Tract  describes  him 
thus:  "One  of  the  fed  flock,  a 
monster,  John  Lauder,  laden  full 
of  cursings.  .  .  .  When  that  this 
fed  sow  had  read  through  all  his 
lying  menacings,  his  face  running 
down  with  sweat,  and  frothing 
at  the  mouth  like  ane  bear,  he 
spat  at  Maister  George's  face, 
saying,"  <fcc. 

The  innocent  Mr  Laing,  editing 
this  torrent  of  abuse,  says,  "It 
will  be  observed  that  all  these 
opprobrious  terms  are  copied  from 
Foxe,  or  rather  from  the  black- 
letter  Tract."  Certainly,  but  who 
wrote  the  black-letter  Tract 1 
Manifestly  Knox  himself,  already 
a  master  of  his  instrument.  The 
Tract  is  undeniably  by  a  Scot,  a 
Scot  with  a  personal  affection  for 
Wishart,  a  Scot  intimately  familiar 
with  the  topography  of  St  Andrews. 
He  knows  the  Abbey  Church,  the 
castle  gate,  the  gallows  at  the  west 
part  of  the  Castle,  near  to  the 
Priory,  and  so  on.2  In  mere  verbal 
minutiae,  too,  the  Tract  tallies 
with  Knox's  acknowledged  work. 
Knox  calls  Wishart  "  that  servand 
of  God,  Maister  George,"  and  so 
does  the  Tract.  Knox  calls  Beaton 
"  that  bloody  wolf,"  and  the  Tract 
calls  Wishart  "that  meek  lamb." 


1  The  Tract  has  several  variants  from  the  shape  in  which  Foxe  reprints  it,  and 
the  language  and  spelling  of  the  Tract  are  more  archaic. 

8  The  west  part  of  the  Castle,  however,  is  the  most  remote  from  the  Priory. 
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with  them  two  chaplains  and  a 
cook  !  Knox  later  became  their 
chaplain. 

We  hope  that  we  have  shown 
the  value  of  the  charge  of  forgery 
against  Beaton.  His  murder  we 
have  traced  to  revenges  for  his 
punishment  of  abbey-robbers,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  to 
hopes  of  reward,  political  hatred, 
and  (in  the  case  of  some  assas- 
sins) there  was  the  blood-feud  for 
Wishart.  The  amazing  corruption 
of  the  ultra-Protestants  has  been, 
for  the  first  time,  exposed.  An 
early  work  of  literature  has  been 
vindicated  for  its  real  author, 
Knox.  That  the  Cardinal  was  no 
Galahad  is  certain;1  that,  like 
Knox,  Henry  VIII.,  Calvin,  and 


everybody  else,  he  persecuted  men 
for  heresy,  is  undeniable.  But, 
beside  his  opponents,  Beaton  shows 
like  a  gentleman.  "I  shun  no 
danger,"  he  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
"  if  I  may  ward  off  danger  from 
others."  God  rest  the  soul  of 
David  Beaton !  he  fought  for 
Scotland. 

Knox  had  a  brother,  William, 
at  one  time  a  "merchant"  in  a 
village.  In  December  -  February 
1544-1545  a  William  Knox,  a 
Scot,  went  on  errands  between 
Angus  and  the  Scottish  Anglo- 
philes and  the  English.2  He  was 
then  falconer  to  Lord  Westmor- 
land. Can  he  have  been  John 
Knox's  brother? 

A.  Lang. 


1  We  really  know  of  but  one  amour,  a  long  love  with  Marion  Ogilvy,  who  was 
in  the  castle  on  the  night  before  the  murder.  This  was  an  open  attachment, 
which  had  lasted  for  at  least  eighteen  years.  As  to  Wishart,  on  any  theory  or 
system,  the  dates  of  his  doings  between  July  1543  and  autumn  1545  are  ill  to 
"redd  up."  On  this  point,  however,  we  do  not  fear  to  speak  with  our  enemies 
in  the  gate.  Our  theory  is  inconsistent  with  Knox's  narrative,  but  on  that  head 
we  have  something  to  say,  in  reply  to  an  able  article  in  '  The  North  British 
Review,'  vol.  xiix.  pp.  409-426. 

2  Hamilton  Papers,  ii.  523,  527,  552. 
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heavy.  The  group  of  huts  now 
held  eight  dead  and  as  many 
sick.  The  frightened  remnant 
sat  waiting  their  hour.  Ohandi, 
fall  of  love  for  the  father  of  her 
child,  nursed  him  with  tender 
kindness. 

As  the  sun  fell  towards  the  sea 
the  goddess  struck  her  trident  on 
the  ground  and  there  remained 
but  six  alive.  Then,  as  twilight 
fell,  there  came  a  shrill  alarm. 
Ohandi,  looking  into  the  falling 
darkness,  saw  mounted  white  men 
and  native  soldiers.  The  dis- 
covery, feared  more  than  death 
itself,  had  come  upon  them.  Ram 
Das,  aroused  by  his  wife's  screams, 
crawled  from  his  hut  to  a  tree, 
and,  wrapping  a  cloth  about  his 
head,  became  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  the  little  copy  of  black-lettered 
scriptures.  Ohandi,  with  the 
child  at  her  breast,  sat  beside 
him,  her  heart  torn  with  fear  for 
her  husband.  The  rest  had  fled 
hastily  from  the  grove,  but  were 
met  by  others  of  the  search-party 
and  led  back.  The  two  English- 
men rode  in,  and  the  doctor, 
swinging  himself  wearily  from  the 
saddle,  fell  to  examining  the  rem- 
nant that  remained  alive.     As  he 


came  to  Ram  Das,  the  pious 
student  became  so  absorbed  that 
he  neither  felt  his  approach  nor 
heard  his  question.  The  sick 
man's  mind  burned  with  dread 
lest  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  to  die,  separated  from 
wife  and  child.  He  kept  himself 
upright  with  an  effort,  but  the 
hand  of  a  native  soldier  on  his 
shoulder  forced  him  to  look  the 
doctor  in  the  face. 

The  Englishman  turned  with  a 
look  of  pity,  and  cried  to  the 
stretcher-bearers,  "  This  one  also." 
On  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Ram 
Das,  with  a  surprising  vigour,  half- 
born  of  delirium,  threw  his  arms 
about  his  wife  and  child,  and 
forced  her  naked  breast  against 
his,  and  the  child's  body  against 
his  own.  That  which  was  his  in 
li  e  should  not  be  separated  from 
him  in  death.  Then  his  grasp 
relaxed,  and  he  fell  unconscious 
to  the  ground. 

From  beyond  the  date-palms 
rose  the  faqir's  cry,  "Victory  to 
the  Goddess  Kali!"  and  night 
fell  amidst  the  clattering  of  the 
shafts  in  her  quiver,  as  the  god- 
dess turned,  seeking  new  quarry. 
J.  G.  Orosthwaitb. 
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the  same  fourth  century,  measures 
yet  more  severe  followed.  The 
immediate  provocation  was,  that 
some  pagan  philosophers  had  at- 
tempted by  magic  arts  to  extort 
from  futurity  the  knowledge  who 
should  succeed  the  then  reigning 
emperor  Valens.  The  answer  was, 
his  name  should  begin  with  0EOA, 
which  coming  to  Valens'  know- 
ledge, he  put  the  diviners  to  death, 
and,  both  in  East  and  West,  by 
him  and  by  his  brother  Valentin- 
ian,  the  law  was  enforced  with 
relentless  severity.  The  judges, 
to  curry  favour  with  the  ruling 
powers,  admitted  evidence  stained 
with  perjury  or  extorted  by  tor- 
ture. Gibbon  relates  how  "from 
the  extremities  of  Italy  and 
Asia  the  young  and  the  aged 
were  dragged  in  chains  to  the 
tribunals  of  Rome  and  Antioch. 
Senators,  matrons,  and  philoso- 
phers expired  in  ignominious  and 
cruel  tortures,  .  .  .  the  wealthiest 
families  were  ruined  by  fines  and 
confiscations,  the  most  innocent 
citizens  trembled  for  their  safety." 
8 1  ran  gel  y  enough — we  may  digress 
for  a  moment  —  the  soothsaying 
came  true,  and  Theodosius,  whose 
elevation,  when  foretold,  had  been 
beyond  reach  of  human  foresight, 
succeeded  to  Valens.  In  the  reign 
of  this  Theodosius  divinations  were 
again  made  punishable  by  death, 
as  being  treasonable;  and  any 
house  where  lights,  incense,  gar- 
lands, or  libations  were  used  was 
declared  forfeited. 

Centuries  succeeded  of  confused 
anarchies :  successive  waves  of 
savage  heathendom  broke  against 
Rome,  submerged  civilisation,  and 
brought  a  foul  scum  of  fresh  sor- 
ceries to  mingle  with  the  ancient 
delusions  of  Italy.    Thus  the  Lom- 


bards about  the  seventh  century, 
as  both  pagans  and  Christians, 
firmly  believed  in  the  malice  and 
mischief  of  witchcraft,  which  Gib- 
bon thinks,  from  the  use  in  the 
laws  of  Rotharis  of  the  word 
8triga x  —  a  word  of  pure  classic 
origin  —  they  more  probably 
learned  in  Italy  than  brought 
with  them  out  of  Northern 
Europe. 

And  what  did  the  Church  do 
towards  extirpating  idolatry  and 
superstition?  She  paltered  with 
a  pruning  -  knife,  which,  while  it 
seemed  to  check,  really  fostered 
the  growth  of  it.  The  doctrine 
that  devils  were  ever  near  at 
hand,  eager  to  lend  to  men  preter- 
human powers  to  gratify  their 
worst  passions,  in  effect,  though 
indirectly,  encouraged  sorcery. 
Without  the  vital  energy  to 
fight  and  to  conquer,  the  Church 
had  now  to  stoop  to  win  converts 
by  a  specious  diplomacy.  She  did 
not  scruple  to  even  adopt  the 
sacred  days  and  the  sacred  places 
of  the  heathen.  The  very  temples 
of  false  gods  were  reconsecrated 
to  saints  and  to  martyrs,  and 
heathen  habits  continued  under 
Christian  sanction. 

The  conversion  of  our  own 
Anglo  -  Saxon  forefathers  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Bede  relates 
how  they  had  worshipped  idols, 
and  to  them  sacrificed  oxen. 
Augustine,  sent  to  convert  these 
pagans,  was  directed  by  Gregory 
that  the  idols  themselves  must 
indeed  be  destroyed ;  but  that 
heathen  temples,  being  sacred  in 
the  popular  mind,  should  be  pre- 
served and  sanctified  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  by  being  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  by  altars  being 
built,  and  by  relics  being  deposited 


\    l  The  Latin  word  t>trix  survives  in  the  Italian  strega  and  the  modern  Greek 
strigla. 
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and  6fty  years  later,  again  a  canon 
of  St  Anselm  runs :  "  Let  no  one- 
attribute  reverence  or  sanctity  to 
a  dead  body,  or  a  fountain,  or 
other  thing,  without  the  bishop's 
authority." 

To  go  back  to  the  Continent  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
when  out  of  the  chaos  which  suc- 
ceeded the  wreck  of  Rome  the 
elements  of  our  modern  Europe 
were  beginning  to  crystallise. 
Charlemagne,  who  was  head  of 
Church  as  well  as  State  in  his 
empire,  tried  by  measures  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  to  put  an 
end  to  idolatry  and  superstition. 
By  a  capitulary  of  789,  which 
referred  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Pentateuch  against  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  he  commanded  that  calcu- 
lators (casters  of  horoscopes),  en- 
chanters, and  storm-raisers  snould 
abandon  their  practices  or  be  con- 
demned. And  by  another  capitu- 
lary it  was  ordered  that  sacred 
groves  and  trees  should  be  hewed 
down.  Then  his  bishops  were  in 
769  directed  to  visit  their  dioceses 
once  a- j ear,  and  to  make  pagan 
rites  to  cease;  and  we  find  that 
accordingly  the  bishops  held  yearly 
synods,  sometimes  called  courts  of 
decorum.  Juries  were  impanelled 
and  sworn,  and  among  the  ques- 
tions asked  them  were  these : — 

"  Was  there  any  witchcraft,  necro- 
mancy, or  fortune-telling?  Did  any 
one  offer  sacrifices  near  trees,  springs, 
or  stones  as  at  an  altar,  bring  lights 
there,  or  make  any  other  present  as 
if  a  deity  was  there,  who  could  do 
them  good  or  evil  ?  Did  any  woman 
pretend  by  witchcraft  to  change  the 
disposition  and  convert  hatred  into 
love  or  love  into  hatred,  to  injure 
another's  property,  or  conjure  it  away  ? 
Did  any  one  pretend  on  certain  nights 
to  ride  strange  animals  with  devils  in 
the  shape  of  women,  and  to  keep  them 
company?     Did  any  one  drink  the 


water  in  which  a  weasel  or  mouse  or 
any  other  unclean  animal  had  been 
drowned  ? " l 

At  that  time  the  wild  tribes  of 
Saxony  had  not  been  subjected  to 
Charlemagne.  He  subdued  their 
country  in  804,  and  then  he  de- 
ported ten  thousand  families,  dis- 
tributing them  in  small  settle- 
ments through  the  empire.  Must 
not  these  settlers  out  of  savage 
Saxony  have  made  fresh  addi- 
tions to  the  conglomerate  of  old 
superstitions  in  the  empire?  A 
capitulary  ordaining  death  for, 
among  other  things,  burning  a 
witch  and  superstitiously  eating 
her  flesh,  was  enacted  by  Charle- 
magne after  his  victories  in 
Saxony. 

And  a  further  and  yet  more  im- 
portant contribution  of  fell  super- 
stition was  made  upon  the  succes- 
sive conversions  and  annexations 
of  Venedic  countries.  It  is  not  per- 
haps often  remembered  how  large 
a  portion  of  Western  Europe  is 
Venedic  in  blood — more  than  half 
of  the  area  of  the  modern  German 
empire.  The  people  of  all  the 
countries  from  Russia  westward  to 
the  Elbe,  and  of  extensive  lands 
west  again  of  that  "wizard  stream," 
from  Liineburg,  through  Altenburg 
to  Misnia,  were,  of  old,  Sclavish 
Wends,  akin  to  the  Czechs  of 
Bohemia.  Of  these  the  Obotrites 
of  Mecklenburg  were  first  subdued 
in  1160  by  Henry  the  Lion,  whose 
mode  of  converting  such  of  them 
as  survived  his  arms  reminds  one 
of  the  gentle  persuasions  of  Charle- 
magne. He  forced  them  by  droves 
of  thousands  into  a  bay  (which  yet, 
I  think,  retains  the  name  of  Font) 
of  the  lake  of  Schwerin,  to  either 
drown  or  accept  Christian  baptism. 
And  the  countries  eastward  of 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania  and  Prus- 
sia, were  persuaded  by  like  means 
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he  was  weary  of  his  Life,  and  was 
scarce  sensible  of  what  he  said  or  did. 
They  swum  him  at  Framlingham,  but 
that  was  no  true  rule  to  try  him  bv  ; 
for  they  put  in  honest  people  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  swam  as  well 
as  he." 

The  confession  they  extorted  was, 
that  at  Landguard  Fort,  where  he 
had  preached,  as  he  walked  on  the 
wall  he  saw  a  great  sail  of  ships 
passing  by,  and  an  imp  which  at- 
tended him  moved  him  to  send  it 
to  sink  one  of  them — a  new  ship 
sailing  from  Ipswich ;  that  he  con- 
sented, and  saw  the  waves  about 
that  ship  tumbling  up  and  down 
like  boiling  water,  and  soon  after 
she  sank  before  his  eyes,  while 
the  other  ships  sailed  safely  away. 
No  evidence  was  asked  for  or 
adduced  that  any  vessel  of  Ips- 
wich or  elsewhere  was  missing,  or 
that  any  ship  had  been  seen  by 
any  one  to  sink  at  the  time  and 
place  in  question,  or  indeed  any 
corroborative  evidence  at  all.  Mr 
Low  is  defended  himself  manfully 
in  court,  but  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  poor 
old  clergyman,  fearing  he  might 
not  be  accorded  Christian  burial, 
read  the  pathetic  service  of  the 
Church  over  himself  upon  his  road 
to  the  gibbet.  It  is  painful  to 
have  to  add  a  fact  so  suggestive 
as  that  Parson  Lowis — "the  old 
reading  parson,"  as  Baxter  con- 
temptuously styled  him  —  was 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  then 
(Presbyterian)  Church  government. 
Men  of  education  and  weight 
succumbed  to  the  panic.  The 
learned  Yossius,  while  admitting 
that  there  might  have  been  frauds, 
wrote  thus : — 

"  By  men  both  learned,  and  quick  - 
sighted,  and  grave,  and  honest,  in 
many  ages  past,  there  are  reported, 
and  at  this  day  remembered  and  told, 
innumerable  instances,  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  but  that  with  the  evid- 


ence of  man  there  concurred  the  illu- 
sion or  force  of  the  devil,  a  malignant 
spirit  supplying  that  which  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  man." 

And  so,  on  a  trial  at  St  Ed- 
munds-Bury in  1664  of  two  poor 
widows  for  witchcraft,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  physician- philosopher 
and  author  of  '  Religio  Medici ' — 
and,  forsooth,  of  '  Vulgar  Errors ' ! 
— gave  the  evidence  which  ensured 
a  conviction.  His  own  clear  opin- 
ion was,  that  "  natural  diseases  are 
heightened  to  a  great  excess  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  devil  co-opera- 
ting with  the  malice  of  those  we 
term  witches,  at  whose  instance  he 
doth  those  villanies."  He  had 
ever  believed,  and  then  believed, 
that  there  were  witches.  "They 
that  doubt,"  he  said,  "  do  not  only 
deny  them  but  spirits,  and  are 
obliquely  and  upon  consequence  a 
sort  not  of  infidels  but  atheists." 
The  venerable  Chief  Baron  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  laid  it  down  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  : — 

"  That  there  are  such  creatures  as 
witches  I  make  no  doubt  at  all :  the 
Scripture  affirms  it,  and  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  has  provided  laws 
against  such  persons,  which  is  to  my 
thinking  an  argument  of  confidence 
in  such  a  crime,  as  appears  by  that 
Act  of  Parliament  which  hath  pro- 
vided punishment  proportionable  to 
the  quality  of  the  offence." 

The  jury's  verdict  was  "Guilty." 
His  lordship  departed  to  complete 
his  circuit ;  and  the  widow  women, 
who  to  the  last  declared  their  inno- 
cence, were  hanged  by  the  neck  in 
due  course  of  law. 

And  such  cases  occurred  not  in 
England  alone.  An  epidemic  of 
insanity  raged  on  the  Continent, 
in  lands  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, and  spread  even  to  the 
then  far  distant  North  America. 
In  Germany  two  Catholic  States 
were  notorious.  It  is  on  record 
that  in   the   two    years    1627   to 
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among  the  most  ignorant,  and  even 
they  have  long  forgotten  the  most 
mischievous  forms  of  it.  Black 
witchcraft,  which  could  hurt  and 
could  not  help,  has  fallen  almost 
out  of  memory ;  and  so  is  grey 
witchcraft,  which  could  both  hurt 
and  help:  they  remember  only  a 
little  white  witchcraft — the  help- 
ful, harmless  arts  practised  by 
village  wise  women.  In  Catholic 
lands,  however,  it  is  very  different. 
Sad  cases  have  occurred  lately  in 
Italy  and  in  Ireland.  Here  is 
one  from  Hungary  which  sur- 
passes in  horror  the  cruelties  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  I  quote 
from  the  'East  Anglian  Daily 
Times':— 

"The  'Globe'  Vienna  correspond- 
ent reports  that  an  extraordinary  and 


horrible  drama  has  been  enacted  at 
the  little  village  of  Bekesely,  near 
Tamesvar.  Ther6se  Kleitch,  an  old 
woman,  who  lived  in  poverty,  had 
long  been  alleged  by  the  superstitious 
villagers  to  possess  the  power  of  a 
witch.  Misfortunes  in  the  village 
were  attributed  to  her  alleged  evil 
influences,  and  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  among  children  was  declared 
to  be  her  work.  She  was  also  supposed 
to  have  cast  a  spell  over  the  stables, 
with  the  result  that  many  horses  and 
cattle  recently  died  of  disease,  and 
this  apparently  incensed  her  neigh- 
bours. A  plot  was  therefore  formed 
in  the  village,  and  a  terrible  vengeance 
carried  out.  The  unfortunate  woman 
was  seized,  gagged,  and,  after  being 
flogged,  was  crucified  1 " 

This  in  the  closing  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  Christian  century ! 

H.  M.  Doughty. 


TEMAGAMI. 

Far  in  the  grim  North-west,  beyond  the  lines 
That  turn  the  rivers  eastward  to  the  sea, 
Set  with  a  thousand  islands,  crowned  with  pines, 
Lies  the  deep  water,  wild  Temagami: 
Wild  for  the  hunter's  roving,  and  the  use 
Of  trappers  in  the  dark  and  trackless  vales; 
Wild  with  the  trampling  of  the  giant  moose, 
And  the  weird  magic  of  old  Indian  tales. 

All  day  with  steady  paddles  toward  the  west 
Our  heavy-laden  long  canoe  we  pressed: 
All  day  we  saw  the  thunder-travelled  sky 
Purpled  with  storm  in  many  a  trailing  tress, 
And  saw  at  eve  the  broken  sunset  die 
In  crimson  on  the  silent  wilderness. 


Archibald  Lampman. 
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"  Adieu,  messieurs  I  adieu  / 
adieu  1  We  cannot  keep  our  coun- 
tenances longer.  We  kneel  to  San- 
son, who  shall  shrive  us — Sanson, 
the  Abbe",  the  exquisite,  in  whose 
presence  we  all  lose  our  heads ! " 

And  so  the  wild  hair  and  fever- 
ish eyes  vanish. 

But  it  is  of  Gardel  and  the  Mar- 
quise I  speak.  While  many  went 
and  many  took  their  places,  these 
two  survived  for  a  time.  To  the 
new,  as  to  the  old,  the  rogue  was 
unflagging  in  his  attentions.  His 
every  respite  inspired  him  with 
fresh  audacity;  from  each  con- 
demned he  seemed  to  take  a  cer- 
tain toll  of  animation. 

Presently  Madame  and  her 
emancipated  servant,  with  01e*lie 
and  I,  would  make  a  nightly  habit 
of  it  to  join  forces  in  a  bout  of 
"  Quadrille."  We  appropriated  an 
upper  corner  of  the  long  table,  and 
(for  the  oil  lamps  on  the  walls  were 
dismally  inadequate)  we  had  our 
four  wax  candles  all  regular — but 
in  Burgundy  bottles  for  sconces. 
A  fifth  bottle,  with  no  candle,  but 
charged  with  the  ruddier  light 
that  illuminates  the  heart,  was  a 
usual  accompaniment. 

We  chattered  famously,  and  on 
many  subjects.  Hope  a  little  ral- 
lied, maybe,  as  each  night  brought 
Oabochon  with  a  list  innocent  of 
our  names. 

Also  we  had  our  eccentricities, 
that  grew  dignified  by  custom.  If, 
in  the  game,  "iftri  rendu"  was 
called,  we  paid,  not  with  a  fish,  but 
with  a  hair  plucked  from  the  head. 
It  made  Clelie  cry;  but  not  all 
from  loyalty.  So,  if  the  King  of 
Hearts  triumphed,  its  owner  drank 
ltrubi8  sur  Vongle"  emptying  his 
glass  and  tapping  the  edge  of  it 
three  times  on  his  left  thumb- 
nail. 

Now,  I  am  to  tell  you  of  the 
black  evening  that  at  the  last 
broke  up  our  coterie — of  the  fran- 
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tic  abandon  of  the  scene,  and  the 
tragedy  of  farce  with  which  it 
closed. 

On  that  afternoon  Gardel 
sparkled  beyond  his  wont.  He 
made  the  air  electric  with  anima- 
tion. The  company  were  vocifer- 
ous for  a  romp,  but  at  present  we 
four  sat  idly  talkative  over  the  dis- 
used cards. 

"  M.  Gardel,  you  remind  me  of  a 
gnat-maggot." 

"  How,  sir  ? "  says  Gardel. 

"  It  is  without  offence.  Once, 
as  a  boy,  I  kept  a  tub  of  gold-fish. 
In  this  the  eggs  of  the  little  insect 
would  be  found  to  germinate.  I 
used  to  watch  the  tiny  water- 
dragons  come  to  the  surface  to 
take  the  air  through  their  tails — 
my  faith  !  but  that  was  comically 
like  the  France  of  to-day.  Now 
touch  the  water  with  a  finger,  and 
pouf  /  there  they  were  all  scurried 
to  the  bottom  in  a  panic,  not  to 
rise  again  till  assured  of  safety." 

"That  is  not  my  way,"  says 
Gardel. 

"  Wait,  my  friend.  By-and-by, 
nearing  their  transformation,  these 
mites  plump  out  and  lose  their 
gravity.  Then,  if  one  frights  them, 
they  try  to  wriggle  down;  their 
buoyancy  resists.  They  may  sink 
five — six  inches.  It  is  no  good. 
Up  they  come  again,  -like  bubbles 
in  champagne,  to  burst  on  the  sur- 
face presently  and  fly  away/' 

"  And  shall  I  fly,  monsieur  ? " 

"  To  the  stars,  my  brave  Gardel. 
But  is  it  not  sol  One  cannot 
drive  you  down  for  long." 

"To-night,  M.  Thibaut"  (such 
was  my  name  in  the  prison  regis- 
ter)— "  to-night,  I  confess,  I  am  like 
a  '  Montgolfier.'  I  rise,  I  expand. 
I  am  full  of  thoughts  too  great 
for  utterance.  My  transformation 
must  be  near." 

The  Marquise  gave  a  little  cry : 

"Je  ne  puis  pas  me  passer  de 
vous,  Francois/  ' 

2  E 
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reaction  had  set  in  immediately : 
women  were  flung  prostrate,  on 
the  table,  over  the  benches,  wail- 
ing out  their  desperate  loss  and 
misery. 

Madame  made  her  way  to  me. 
The  strange  smile  had  not  left  her 
mouth. 

"  You  were  on  the  list.  I  saw 
it  in  your  face." 

"  I  was  at  the  bottom — the  very 
last." 

"  But  how ? " 

"As  Cabochon  struggled  with 
me,  I  turned  my  name  down  and 
tore  it  off." 

" But  the  number  ?" 

"  It  tallied.  It  was  enough  for 
him." 

"They  must  find  it  out — to- 
morrow, when  the  prisoners  are 
arraigned." 

"  Probably.  And  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  drink  to  our  poor 
Gardel's  acquittal." 

"  No,"  she  said,  shrinking  back, 
with  an  extraordinary  look.  "  If 
I  wish  him  well,  I  wish  him 
eternal  forgetfulness." 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day 
succeeding.  Shorn  of  our  partners 
in  "Quadrille,"  Madame  and  I 
had  been  playing  "  Piquet." 

We  were  only  two,  but  the  four 
lights  flickered  in  their  bottles. 

La  Marquise  de  Kercy  had  been 
musing.  Suddenly  she  looked  up. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  an  inhuman 
mockery. 

"  The  candles  ! "  she  said,  with 
a  little  laugh.  "  We  are  no  longer 
using  them.  To  save  my  pocket, 
Francois ! " 

Pouff  a  candle  went  out — 
another,  another,  another ;  be- 
tween each  the  fraction  of  time 
occupied  by  something  unseen 
moving  round  systematically. 


I  started  to  my  feet  with  a 
suppressed  cry. 

One  or  two  sitting  near  us  com- 
plained of  this  churlish  economy 
of  wax.  They  imagined  I  was  the 
culprit. 

"Madame!"  I  muttered.  "Look! 
she  is  indisposed ! " 

Her  face  was  white  and  dread- 
ful, like  a  skull.  Hearing  my 
voice  she  sat  up. 

"So!  He  has  been  guillo- 
tined ! "  she  said. 

She  articulated  with  difficulty, 
swallowing  and  panting  without 
stop. 

"M.  Thibaut,  it  is  true,  then, 
they  say !  But  it  was  he  made 
me  kill  the  child.  He  has  more 
need  to  forget  than  I.  Is  it  not 
appalling  ?  If  I  tell  them  now  how 
I  have  learnt  to  fear,  they  will 
surely  spare  me.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  their  doctrines — that 
Olub  of  the  Cordeliers.  If  I  tell 
them  so — Danton  being  gone " 

Her  voice  tailed  off  into  a  hurry 
of  pitiful  sobs  and  cries.  I  wel- 
comed the  entrance  of  Cabochon 
with  his  list. 

Her  name  was  first  on  it. 

As  we  stood  arisen,  dreading 
some  hideous  scene,  she  fell  silent 
quite  suddenly,  got  to  her  feet, 
and  walked  to  the  door  with  a 
face  of  stone. 

"  Death  is  an  interruption." 

"Ma  demeure  sera  bientdt  le 
neant." 

Which  could  one  hope  for  her, 
pondering  only  that  delirious  out- 
cry from  her  lips  1 

Possibly,  indeed,  she  had  been 
mad  from  first  to  last. 

I  had  time  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  for  —  from  whatever 
cause  —  Citizen  Tinville  had,  it 
appeared,  overlooked  me. 

Bernard  Capes. 
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prong  of  which  is  barbed  and 
elongated.  While  these  are  being 
distributed  he  gives  the  order  for 
the  river  to  be  poisoned.  The 
tuba,  which  is  to  take  the  part 
of  the  British  poacher's  quick- 
lime, is  prepared  from  the 
poisonous  root  of  a  tree,  the 
"  upas  "  or  ipoh  tree,  as  it  should 
be  called,  about  which  so  many 
wonderful  legends  are  narrated — 
in  English  newspapers.  All  night 
long  these  roots  have  been  soaking 
in  dug-out  canoes  half -full  of 
water,  till  a  pungent  and  poisonous 
liquor  has  been  formed.  At  a 
word  from  the  Imam  the  dug- 
outs are  rocked  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  poison  spilt  out  of  them 
into  the  water,  where  it  floats 
away  down  -  stream  to  work  its 
mischief  on  the  fish.  It  makes 
them  drunk,  say  the  Malays,  with 
whom,  as  good  Mohammedans, 
intoxication  and  poisoning  are 
synonymous ;  and  though  the  big 
fish  who  escape  the  spears  will 
probably  recover,  yet  many  of  the 
smaller  sort  the  tuba  kills  out- 
right. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  it  to 
work  down  the  river,  the  Imam 
chants  a  prayer  which,  being  in 
Arabic,  neither  we  nor  the  Malays 
themselves  can  understand.  But 
they  know  what  is  coming,  and 
chorus  forth  the  responses, — 
'/ Thanks  be  to  Allah,"  or  what- 
ever it  is.  It  might  be  for  a 
good  catch  and  heavy  boats  that 
evening,  but  scarcely  would  the 
Imam's  Arabic  take  him  so  far. 
They  make  a  pretty  scene  stand- 
ing in  the  cris-cross  light  and 
shadows  cast  by  the  feathery 
cocoa -palm  leaves  on  the  turf: 
the  women  with  their  bright 
various  sarongs  twisted  tightly 
over  their  smooth  brown  bosoms, 
the  men  in  attitudes  of  grave 
attention,  and  the  naked  children 


on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  with 
mimic  spears  pursuing  imaginary 
fish  of  superpiscine  size  and 
agility. 

And  so  to  the  boats.  A  man's 
height  below  the  green  rim  of 
the  cocoa  -  palm  plantation  the 
river  whispers  by.  There  are 
rude  gangways  leading  down  to 
the  bathing-houses — little  tethered 
rafts — by  which  we  get  into  our 
canoes,  first  the  raja,  then  the 
ryot,  and  the  children  and  women. 
The  canoes  are  mere  tree  trunks 
hollowed,  without  thwarts  or 
rudder  or  any  kind  of  fittings. 
Keelless,  they  are  the  craziest 
of  craft.  You  shuffle  along  them 
from  stern  to  bow,  balancing 
gingerly,  straddling  across  with 
one  foot  on  either  gunwale,  squat 
down  on  your  heels,  lay  aside 
your  spear,  and  take  up  the 
paddle.  A  stroke  here  and  there 
(just  as  if  your  canoe  were  a 
"Canader"  at  Henley)  will  keep 
you  in  place  among  the  jostling 
bumping  pack,  and  prevent  your 
drifting  down  water  till  the  signal 
forthe  start  is  given.  One  impatient 
boat's  crew  in  the  front  line  does 
try  to  sneak  ahead  by  the  cover 
of  the  bank ;  but  the  Imam  spies 
them,  and  lashes  them  with  his 
sarcasm :  "  Forward,  too  forward 
are  these  men !  Scum  drifts  above, 
syrup  rests  below !  Three  head 
of  rajas  these  must  be."  (As  if 
he  had  said  three  head  of  cattle.) 
The  three  head  of  rajas  slink  back 
abashed  under  a  general  shout  of 
ridicule. 

At  last  we  are  off,  with  shouts 
and  splashing,  as  the  dug-outs  bump 
forward  tightly  wedged  together. 
The  nose  of  our  neighbour's  boat 
pushed  over  our  quarter  rakes  us, 
and  in  shoving  her  off  we  ram  a 
tiny  craft  scarce  bigger  than  a 
baby's  cradle,  and  upset  its  occu- 
pant, himself  little  more  than  a 
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bank  above.  Perched  on  this 
bank,  and  framed  by  a  group  of 
sympathetic  and  interested  neigh- 
bours, sat  the  wounded  heroine 
draggled  and  weeping,  as  she 
nursed  her  bare  leg,  from  which 
there  trickled  dismally  a  mingled 
stream  of  blood  and  water.  "What 
is  the  matter?11  "A  snapping 
turtle  is  the  matter.  .  .  .  Allah, 
Al  .  .  .  lah !  .  .  .  Oh,  pity !  .  .  . 
Help,  help !  She  is  swooning,  she 
is  dying  ! "  The  gaping  slowness 
of  Mahmud  roused  these  matrons 
to  indignation.  "  Look  at  this 
man,  gaping  and  grunting  like  a 
hornbill  in  a  fig-tree  ! "  But  with 
all  the  lady  was  more  frightened 
than  hurt. 

The  snapping  turtle  is  the  Dio- 
genes of  tropic  rivers.  Even  an 
alligator  has  his  peaceable  humours, 
when  he  is  sleeping  off  tiffin  on  a 
warm  mud-bank.  But  he  in  his 
shell,  as  big  as  a  nine-gallon  cask, 
has  no  better  word  in  his  mouth 
for  men  or  fishes  than  snaps  of 
his  ugly  parrot's  beak.  That  is 
his  normal  condition.  But  picture 
the  feelings  of  Diogenes,  if  at  the 
portals  of  his  tub  a  manure-heap 
were  stacked  and  lighted ;  and 
imagination  may  give  some  clue  to 
what  the  snapping  turtle  thought, 
on  breathing  the  pungent,  suffo- 
cating, tuba -laden  water,  as  it 
penetrated  to  the  most  private 
recesses  of  his  pool.  And  when, 
as  a  crowning  insult,  a  human 
foot  obtruded  itself  upon  his  atten- 
tion— peered  into  his  study-win- 
dow, so  to  speak — what  could  he 
do  but  bite  emphatically  ? 

Still  we,  of  course,  could  not 
avoid  the  challenge  so  rudely 
thrust  upon  us.  A  cordon  was 
formed  in  the  shallows  above  and 
below  the  pool  (as  if  we  were 
otter-hunting  in  the  Exe),  while 
into  it  the  dug-out,  with  our  whole 
remaining    supply  of    tuba,    was 


capsized.  Wild  shoutings  a  few 
minutes  later  told  that  our  an- 
tagonist had  been  "  viewed,"  as, 
blinded  and  stupefied,  he  scratched 
his  retreat  through  the  pebbles  of 
the  shallow  water.  One  of  the 
spears  thrust  at  him  he  seized  by 
the  bamboo  shaft,  and  crunched 
between  his  jaws  as  easily  as  the 
lady's  foot  ten  minutes  before.  But 
numbers  were  against  him ;  he  was 
turned  over  on  his  back,  and 
brought  to  land.  Before  nightfall 
Diogenes  the  recluse  came  out  of 
his  shell.  The  celebrity  ate  Dio- 
genes, and  bore  away  his  tub. 

By  lohdr,  the  hour  of  the  mid- 
day prayer,  we  reached  the  place 
where  luncheon  was  made  ready. 
Where  a  widespreading  banian- 
tree  hung  its  aerial  roots  over  a 
firm  bank  of  sand,  a  table-cloth 
was  spread  with  Eastern  makeshifts 
for  luxury,  and  supplies  of  ice  and 
champagne  (a  celebrity  was  with 
us).  With  no  wishing- ring  of 
Aladdin  could  an  effect  more  wel- 
come have  been  produced,  nor 
more  incongruous  than  that  on 
which  the  matted  roof  of  dark 
green  leaves  above  us  dripped 
wavering  splashes  of  sunlight,  on 
silver  spoons,  and  on  the  fish-scales 
that  bespangled  our  soaking  clothes, 
on  the  burned  red  faces  of  the 
white  men,  on  home-grown  rice 
piled  in  a  yellow  heap. 

The  Malays  managed  their  meal 
more  frugally,  with  less  display, 
but  no  less  heartily.  On  such 
occasions  you  see  them  at  their 
best :  with  what  resource  they 
build  their  little  fire,  set  the  tiny 
pot  of  rice  a-boiling,  and  split  and 
roast  their  fish.  A  Malay,  by  the 
way,  who  would  not  dream  of 
eating  flesh  unless,  before  life  had 
gone  out  of  the  animal,  his  throat 
had  been  cut  and  "  Bismillah ! — 
Thanks  to  Allah  ! "  murmured  over 
him,  has  no  such  scruples  concern- 
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night,  into  patches  of  towering 
reeds  and  cactus -growths  called 
mangkuang.  Now  and  again  a 
fish  would  be  heard  to  leap  out  of 
the  water,  or  a  startled  heron 
would  clatter  out  of  the  sedge,  to 
pass,  a  moving  shadow,  into  the 
gloom.  Then  came  the  shrill 
sisterhood,  the  fierce  jungle  mos- 
quitoes, humming  like  the  roar  of 
distant  waters,  who  perch  on  your 
knee  and  draw  blood  with  the 
sharpest  lancet  in  the  world,  or 
charge  into  your  ear,  their  trumpet 
sharpening  to  a  whispered  menac- 
ing shriek.  You  slap  your  cheek, 
but  your  enemy  drifts  away  un- 
harmed. Night  brings  also  its 
fireflies.  A  bush  here  and  a  bush 
there  are  blessed  by  them,  while 
the  rest  are  left  in  darkness,  save 
when  some  solitary  point  of  light 
is  wafted  to  them,  and  wanders 
lingering  about  their  foliage.  But 
at  their  trysts  they  are  in  thou- 
sands.     Their    tiny  lamps    hang 


poised  between  every  leaf  and 
twig ;  they  darken  and  illuminate 
them  in  a  unison  of  flashes — and 
how  can  they  do  that  ?  Klip-klip, 
the  Malays  call  them.  Like  a  fairy 
forge  breathed  on  by  magic  bellows, 
the  happy  tree  grows  bright  and 
iades  again  in  alternate  seconds, 
klip,  klip,  klip,  klip. 

As  we  emerged  into  the  larger 
river,  hungry,  and  sullenly  resigned 
to  pole,  a  sound  as  of  twenty  pigs 
in  misery  fell  gladly  on  our  ears : 
it  was  the  boat-song  of  a  Chinese 
barge  being  poled  up  river.  Gladly 
we  boarded  her,  and  were  quickly 
borne  to  the  station  at  Elephants' 
Bock.  As  we  passed  the  club  in 
the  glare  of  bright  lamplight,  it 
seemed  like  day  after  night  to  hear 
the  click  of  billiard-balls,  the  hush 
of  the  punkah,  and  the  voices  of 
English  men  and  women.  When 
the  East  lies  in  darkness,  the  West 
keeps  watch. 

Edward  A.  Irving. 
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"lookin'   back. 

Wathers  o'  Moyle,  an'  the  white  gulls  fly  in', 

Since  I  was  near  ye,  what  have  I  seen? 
Deep  great  seas,  an'  a  strong  wind  sighin' 
Night  an'  day,  where  the  waves  are  green. 
Strutli-na-Moile,  the  wind  goes  sighin' 
Over  a  waste  o'  wathers  green. 

Sleniish  an'  Trostan,  dark  wi'  heather, 

High  are  the  Rockies,  airy-blue. 
Sure  ye  have  snows  in  the  winter  weather, 
Here  they're  lyin'  the  long  year  through. 

Snows  are  fair  in  the  summer  weather, 
Och,  an'  the  shadows  between  are  blue! 

Lone  Glen  Dun,  an'  the  wild  glen-flowers, 

Little  ye  know  if  the  prairie  is  sweet! 
Hoses  for  miles,  an'  redder  than  ours, 
Spring  here  undher  the  horses'  feet. 

Aye,  an'  the  black-eyed  gold  sunflowers, 
Not  as  the  glen-flowers  small  an'  sweet. 

Wathers  o'  Moyle,  I  hear  ye  callm* 

Clearer  for  half  o'  the  world  between. 
Antrim  hills,  an'  the  wet  rain  fallin', 

Whiles  ye  are  nearer  than  snow-tops  keen. 

Dreams  o'  the  night,  an'  a  night-wind  callin', — 
What  is  the  half  o'  the  world  between  ? 

Moira  O'Neill. 

Note. — The  Moyle  is  the  name  of  the  sea- water  between  the  Antrim 
coast  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyrc. 
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I  mind  the  day  I'd  wish  I  was  a  say-gull  fly  in'  far, — 

For  then  I'd  fly  and  find  you  in  the  West. 
And  I'd  wish  I  was  a  little  rose  as  sweet  as  roses  are, 
For  then  you'd  maybe  wear  it  on  your  breast, 

Achray  ! 
You'd  maybe  take  an'  wear  it  on  your  breast. 

I'd  wish  I  could  be  livin'  near,  to  love  you  day  an1  night, 

To  let  no  throuble  touch  you  or  annoy : 
I'd  wish  I  could  be  dyin'  here,  to  rise  a  spirit  light, 
So  Them  above  'ud  let  me  bring  you  joy, 

Mavronet 
If  Them  above  'ud  let  me  win  you  joy. 

An'  now  I  wish  no  wishes,  nor  ever  fall  a  tear, 

Nor  take  a  thought  beyont  the  way  I'm  led. 
I  mind  the  day  that's  over-bye,  an'  bless  the  day  that's  here : 
There  be  to  come  a  day  when  we'll  be  dead, 

Achray  ! 
A  longer,  lighter  day  when  we'll  be  dead. 

Moira  O'Neill. 
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countries  at  once,  it  is  because  the 
feelings  they  offend  are  rampant  in 
so  many  countries  at  once;  and 
because  there  are  many  Jews  in 
all  these  countries. 

Plainly,  this  is  the  better  ex- 
planation of  the  Judenhetz,  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  most 
acceptable  to  good  men ;  for 
though  it  takes  nothing  from 
whatever  loss  or  pain  the  Jews 
may  suffer,  it  reduces  to  right 
measure  the  charge  of  special 
and  particular  persecution.  But 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  this  is  not 
the  explanation  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. They  protest  that  the  cry 
against  them  is  raised  by  envy  of 
their  superior  ability  in  trade  and 
finance ;  and  there,  no  doubt,  they 
are  right  enough.  They  complain, 
however,  that  it  is  an  envy  embit- 
tered by  race  animosity,  and  that 
need  not  be  denied.  But  they 
also  insist  that  the  hatred  to 
which  they  are  subject  is  more 
especially  religious — that  the  Jud- 
enhetz of  to-day  is  a  strange  and 
monstrous  revival  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  there 
they  are  wrong,  and  badly  wrong. 
But  now  let  us  compare  their  case 
with  our  own  and  see  how  it  looks 
then.  We  also  are  deeply  hated 
in  most  Continental  countries,  and 
the  passion  is  directly  traceable  to 
envy  of  the  British  as  manufac- 
turers, traders,  and  masters  of  the 
market.  But  it  is  an  envy  embit- 
tered by  national  animosity;  in 
our  own  case  enhanced — (the  Jews 
will  perhaps  acknowledge  some 
corresponding  failings  in  them- 
selves)— in  our  own  case  enhanced 
by  certain  British  peculiarities, 
such  as  an  exasperating  uncon- 
scious swagger  of  earth -and -sea 
lordliness  when  we  move  amongst 
foreigners.  Our  too  apparent 
wealth  is  offensive,  and  offensive 
the  parade  which  the  sun  makes 
of    our   picked   possessions   every 
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time  he  goes  round  the  world. 
If  now  we  remember  that  the 
same  sun,  on  the  same  round, 
brings  the  blaze  out  of  Berlinese 
shirt-fronts,  gilds  the  cornices  of 
colossal  banks,  and  shows  those 
delightful  beauty-spots  on  the 
face  of  Nature  where  lurks  the 
smile  of  diamond  and  gold,  it 
will  be  seen  that  so  far  the 
comparison  is  a  close  one.  In 
both  cases,  not  only  envy  but  a 
stimulated  appetite  for  spoil.  As 
for  religious  animosity  against  us, 
however,  there  is  none  of  it.  But 
wait.  The  Jew  and  the  English- 
man and  what  is  thought  of  them 
have  been  compared.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  British  instead  of 
Jewish  colonies  were  planted  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent, that  British  and  not  Jew- 
ish settlers  took  up  so  much  of 
each  city's  business,  and  that  in 
doing  so  they  displayed  wherever 
they  were  found  the  Briton's  cold 
arrogance  in  place  of  the  corre- 
sponding fault  of  the  Jew;  and 
then  let  us  ask  whether  religious 
animosity  would  be  needed  to 
make  us  as  much  detested  as  the 
Jews  actually  are.  It  may  be 
doubted  very  much  indeed. 

How  the  question  may  stand  in 
Russia  has  not  been  ascertained. 
There  the  truth  is  dark  in  one 
sense,  and  may  be  so  in  a  worse ; 
but  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  there 
is  enough  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment, I  hope,  to  moderate  the 
complaint  of  religious  persecution. 
By  rights,  perhaps,  the  complaint 
ought  to  cease  altogether ;  and  if 
so,  it  certainly  should  drop,  for  it 
can  become  an  unrighteous  and 
exasperating  cant.  It  is  not  un- 
common. There  is  even,  perhaps, 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  equivalent ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  we  cer- 
tainly hear  it  occasionally  from 
Roman  Catholics,  amongst  whom 
there  are  some  who  may  not  be 
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judge  and  the  generals  as  quite  dis- 
honest, and  recklessly  determined 
that  suffering  innocence  should 
continue  to  suffer.  The  innocence 
could  not  be  fairly  assumed — no 
one  will  say  that  it  could  be.  But 
very  plainly  it  was  assumed,  and 
on  that  foundation  the  worst  in- 
sinuations against  French  Minis- 
ters, French  judges,  and  French 
generals  were  raised.  Now,  if  it 
was  right  to  do  that,  surely  it 
would  have  been  better  to  leave 
the  French  people  to  do  it  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  as  if  they 
were  an  unintelligent  people,  or  as 
if  this  were  a  matter  which  they 
were  in  the  dark  about.  Its  details 
were  as  well  known  to  them  as  to 
us,  and  the  honour  of  their  Minis- 
ters and  their  justiciary  is  their 
affair  and  not  ours.  Or  supposing 
that  a  hint  from  this  side  of  the 
Channel  seemed  necessary,  the  hint 
should  not  have  been  exceeded, 
unless  with  intent  to  exasperate 
French  feeling  against  this  country, 
which  has  quite  enough  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  to  stand  against, 
without  any  avoidable  addition. 

Soon  after  we  began  to  date  our 
letters  in  the  90's,  there  passed 
through  the  whole  of  Europe  one 
of  those  strange  waves  of  appre- 
hension that  we  read  of  as  pre- 
monitory of  great  changes  and 
profound  events.  Springing  up 
no  one  knows  where,  and  spread- 
ing from  mind  to  mind  with  a 
rapidity  of  movement  and  a  same- 
ness of  effect  which  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  do  not 
account  for,  they  recall  the  mys- 
terious voice  that  breathed  through 
the  old  pagan  world  the  message, 
"  Great  Pan  is  dead  ! "  According 
to  my  notes,  it  was  in  '92  when 
this  last  visitation  occurred.  For 
many  years  Europe  had  hardly 
ever  been  at  rest,  but  at  that 
particular  time  the  portents  were 


rather  less]  than  more  disturbing 
— more  likely  to  appease  than  to 
inspire  a  superstitious  fear  that 
the  nineteenth  century  would  end 
amidst  war,  and  tumult,  and  up- 
heaval, as  other  centuries  have 
ended.  For  this  was  the  dread 
that  swept  over  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  or  through  them — as 
that  most  living  of  all  winds,  the 
messenger-wind  that  drives  before 
the  dawn,  sweeps  through  the 
leaves  of  the  wood  and  the  streets 
of  the  town. 

Quite  without  any  immediately 
exciting  cause,  such  as  declared 
itself  three  years  afterward,  this 
universal  dread  was  evidently  a 
conscious  superstition.  It  was  felt 
as  superstitious,  and  perhaps  ad- 
mitted and  cherished  on  that 
very  account — which  seems  to  be 
a  not  inexplicable  way  with  the 
human  mind  at  times.  Not  in- 
explicable, for  there  are  quite 
ordinary  explanations  for  those 
who  cannot  endure  the  super- 
natural, while  for  others,  more 
fortunate,  there  is  the  thought 
that  if  that  in  us  "which  drew 
from  out  the  boundless  deep  "  can 
hear  and  be  moved  by  a  common 
call  from  "home/1  the  mystery 
dissolves  in  light,  and  the  light  is 
both  beauty  and  joy.  However, 
it  is  the  politics  of  the  day  that 
we  are  driving  at,  and  no  mys- 
teries of  the  all-embracing  and 
eternal;  though  the  superstitious 
feeling  of  '92  was  itself  a  bit  of 
a  wonder,  inasmuch  as  it  arose 
when  there  was  least  provocation 
in  the  political  outlook,  was  strong 
enough  to  give  its  own  tone  and 
bent  to  all  political  discussion, 
and  yet  had  disappeared  without 
recall  when  the  events  and  por- 
tents of  1894-95  would  have  been 
its  sufficient  justification.  Much 
has  happened  since  to  make  such 
a  feeling  no  surprise ;  but  though 
the  century  nears  its  end  under 
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be  barren.  When  he  said  that, 
having  attained  the  highest  civil- 
isation yet  known,  we  no  longer 
possess  the  military  spirit,  I 
thought  him  sufficiently  mistaken 
for  all  necessary  purposes.  When 
he  further  said  that  the  devolution 
of  military  service  on  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence that  the  military  spirit  is 
on  the  wane,  and  that  the  forcible 
impressment  of  men  for  fighting- 
service  is  yet  stronger  evidence,  I 
contented  myself  with  the  thought 
that  if  this  spirit  is  no  more  on  the 
wane  than  it  was  in  Nelson's  day, 
and  the  time  of  the  great  French 
war,  it  does  not  matter.  But  he 
did  not  stop  there.  He  went  on 
to  explain  why  he  thought  that 
our  highest  civilisation,  and  especi- 
ally our  board  schools,  forbid  the 
hope  of  getting  a  larger  army  at 
a  reasonable  price.  He  was  cer- 
tainly right  in  saying  that  all  the 
disputants  on  army  reform  assume 
that,  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  recruits,  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  give  better  pay.  But  that,  it 
seems,  may  be  an  entire  mistake. 
For  the  youth  of  the  present 
day  (the  professor  speaks,  and  as 
he  speaks  ghostly  doubts  again 
break  out  of  their  graves  in  my 
mind) — the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  whether  he  is  steady  or  a 
ne'er-do-well,  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  his  independence,  and  stands 
much  upon  his  dignity.  He  re- 
sents peremptory  orders.  He  sees 
that  as  a  soldier  he  will  have  to 
submit  to  restrictions  on  his 
liberty  which  he  would  have 
spurned  when  a  schoolboy.  He  is 
exposed  to  humilating  inspections 
as  to  his  personal  cleanliness.  He 
must  not  "answer  back."  He 
cannot  throw  up  his  employment. 
Passive,  unquestioning,  and  instan- 
taneous obedience  is  expected  from 


the  soldier,  and  it  is  probably  the 
first  essential  for  military  purposes. 
But  this  is  just  what  the  young 
man  who  has  had  his  education  in 
a  board  school,  and  knows  that  he 
can  belong  to  a  trades  union  and 
become  an  elector  if  he  chooses,  is 
not  inclined  to  give.  Indisposed 
as  he  may  be  by  nature  for  regular 
work,  no  such  young  man  is  likely 
to  enlist.1 

Some  years  ago  I  somewhere 
read  an  essay  entitled  "Civilisa- 
tion its  own  Executioner."  The 
writer  had  a  variety  of  arguments 
to  show  that  nearly  all  the  most 
prized  achievements,  all  the  proud- 
est activities  of  our  civilisation, 
are  provisions  for  self-destruction ; 
but,  less  discerning  than  my  pro- 
fessor, he  missed  what  seems  to  be 
the  shortest,  most  comprehensive, 
and  most  unobjectionable  artifice 
of  all.  Unobjectionable,  because 
the  reasons  which  decide  the 
young  man  of  to-day  against  en- 
listing are  honourable  in  them- 
selves, and  such  as  cannot  be  re- 
sisted without  violence  to  all  that 
we  understand  by  Progress.  As 
my  professor  argues,  it  is  not 
now  with  us  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days.  However  lowly  his  station 
or  loafing  his  habits,  no  young 
man  can  be  commanded  to  think 
less  of  his  independence,  or  be 
expected  to  submit  his  will,  and 
even  his  washing,  to  the  control 
of  so-called  superiors.  It  was 
not  to  confirm  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, or  of  unreadiness  to  answer 
back,  that  our  board  schools  ad- 
vanced so  far  beyond  the  three 
R's;  but  rather  to  implant  such 
notions  and  ambitions  as  the 
barrack-room  cannot  satisfy.  This 
is  Progress, — which  no  civilised 
Government  can  wish  to  arrest, 
cannot  turn  back,  and  must  re- 
joice to  advance.     But  now  mark 


1  Professor  Beesly  in  the  '  Positivist  Review '  for  February. 
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judge  and  the  generals  as  quite  dis- 
honest, and  recklessly  determined 
that  suffering  innocence  should 
continue  to  suffer.  The  innocence 
could  not  be  fairly  assumed — no 
one  will  say  that  it  could  be.  But 
very  plainly  it  was  assumed,  and 
on  that  foundation  the  worst  in- 
sinuations against  French  Minis- 
ters, French  judges,  and  French 
generals  were  raised.  Now,  if  it 
was  right  to  do  that,  surely  it 
would  have  been  better  to  leave 
the  French  people  to  do  it  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  as  if  they 
were  an  unintelligent  people,  or  as 
if  this  were  a  matter  which  they 
were  in  the  dark  about.  Its  details 
were  as  well  known  to  them  as  to 
us,  and  the  honour  of  their  Minis- 
ters and  their  justiciary  is  their 
affair  and  not  ours.  Or  supposing 
that  a  hint  from  this  side  of  the 
Channel  seemed  necessary,  the  hint 
should  not  have  been  exceeded, 
unless  with  intent  to  exasperate 
French  feeling  against  this  country, 
which  has  quite  enough  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  to  stand  against, 
without  any  avoidable  addition. 

Soon  after  we  began  to  date  our 
letters  in  the  90's,  there  passed 
through  the  whole  of  Europe  one 
of  those  strange  waves  of  appre- 
hension that  we  read  of  as  pre- 
monitory of  great  changes  and 
profound  events.  Springing  up 
no  on'e  knows  where,  and  spread- 
ing from  mind  to  mind  with  a 
rapidity  of  movement  and  a  same- 
ness of  effect  which  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  do  not 
account  for,  they  recall  the  mys- 
terious voice  that  breathed  through 
the  old  pagan  world  the  message, 
"  Great  Pan  is  dead  ! "  According 
to  my  notes,  it  was  in  '92  when 
this  last  visitation  occurred.  For 
many  years  Europe  had  hardly 
ever  been  at  rest,  but  at  that 
particular  time  the  portents  were 


rather  less]  than  more  disturbing 
— more  likely  to  appease  than  to 
inspire  a  superstitious  fear  that 
the  nineteenth  century  would  end 
amidst  war,  and  tumult,  and  up- 
heaval, as  other  centuries  have 
ended.  For  this  was  the  dread 
that  swept  over  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  or  through  them — as 
that  most  living  of  all  winds,  the 
messenger-wind  that  drives  before 
the  dawn,  sweeps  through  the 
leaves  of  the  wood  and  the  streets 
of  the  town. 

Quite  without  any  immediately 
exciting  cause,  such  as  declared 
itself  three  years  afterward,  this 
universal  dread  was  evidently  a 
conscious  superstition.  It  -was  felt 
as  superstitious,  and  perhaps  ad- 
mitted and  cherished  on  that 
very  account — which  seems  to  be 
a  not  inexplicable  way  with  the 
human  mind  at  times.  Not  in- 
explicable, for  there  are  quite 
ordinary  explanations  for  those 
who  cannot  endure  the  super- 
natural, while  for  others,  more 
fortunate,  there  is  the  thought 
that  if  that  in  us  "which  drew 
from  out  the  boundless  deep  "  can 
hear  and  be  moved  by  a  common 
call  from  "home,"  the  mystery 
dissolves  in  light,  and  the  light  is 
both  beauty  and  joy.  However, 
it  is  the  politics  of  the  day  that 
we  are  driving  at,  and  no  mys- 
teries of  the  all-embracing  and 
eternal;  though  the  superstitious 
feeling  of  '92  was  itself  a  bit  of 
a  wonder,  inasmuch  as  it  arose 
when  there  was  least  provocation 
in  the  political  outlook,  was  strong 
enough  to  give  its  own  tone  and 
bent  to  all  political  discussion, 
and  yet  had  disappeared  without 
recall  when  the  events  and  por- 
tents of  1894-95  would  have  been 
its  sufficient  justification.  Much 
has  happened  since  to  make  such 
a  feeling  no  surprise ;  but  though 
the  century  nears  its  end  under 
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small  success  after  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. Then  we  begin  to  see  that 
Indian  warfare  had  no  more  poetry 
than  we  chose  to  throw  into  a  tale 
of  theft  and  murder  —  the  most 
exquisite  thing  about  it  being  an 
exquisite  delight  in  exquisite  tor- 
ment. Chinese  warfare  has  its 
history,  but  a  history  which,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  it,  has  not  a  page 
of  romance  to  volumes  of  slow- 
footed,  slow-eyed,  cold  and  relent- 
less butchery.  The  Japanese  take 
pains  to  represent  themselves  as 
quite  different  in  that  respect  from 
the  people  of  China,  though  in 
truth  they  are  not,  for  all  their 
silk  hats  and  their  patent-leather 
shoes — as  their  unspeakable  in- 
famies in  the  late  war  and  the 
odious  barbarity  of  the  Korean 
Queen's  murder  prove  quite  suffi- 
ciently. The  Chinese  have  a  most 
ancient  civilisation  ;  the  Japanese 
also ;  they  have  polished  manners 
and  gentle  ways;  each  has  a  litera- 
ture ;  both  are  artists ;  the  one 
dotes  on  birds  and  flowers,  the 
other  on  flowers  above  all;  and 
probably  the  most  fiendish  spec- 
tacle that  earth  could  show  would 
be  a  long  and  fluctuating  war  be- 
tween these  suave  Asiatics  of  the 
Mongol  breed.  For  chivalry  go 
rather  to  equatorial  Africa,  where 
Fuzzy -wuzzy  has  yet  to  acquire 
the  whole  budget  of  Japanese 
elegancies,  assimilations,  and  ac- 
complishments. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  story 
of  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  which 
calls  aloud  for  chronicle  by  some 
such  bard  as  the  author  of  the 
Spanish  ballads — or  if  not,  then 
for  a  better  one.  Of  the  dreadful, 
of  the  heroic,  of  the  romantic  in 
war,  this  little  newspaper  story  is 
full ;  and  yet  I  daresay  many  of 
the  poets  who  read  'Maga'  have 
hardly  got  wind  of  it. 


Osobri  (a  pretty  rise  and  fall 
of  syllables  in  "Osobri"  for  the 
ballad-maker) — Osobri  was  a  Der- 
vish post,  obstructive  of  the  road 
to  Khartoum.  A  fort  well  built, 
its  thick  mud  walls  loopholed,  it 
was  thought  by  the  Dervishes  im- 
pregnable, we  are  told.  And  so 
the  Italians  at  Kassala  seemed  to 
think;  for  though  Osobri  is  well 
within  striking  distance  from 
that  place,  and  though  "it  could 
always  be  used  as  an  advanced 
base  from  Khartoum  to  attack  the 
Italian  frontier,  Osobri  had  never 
been  seriously  assailed."  So  there 
the  Dervishes  sat  down  in  confi- 
dence, gathered  large  herds  and 
flocks  upon  the  good  pasturage 
near  the  fort,  and  sowed  and  reaped 
in  its  shelter.  But  now  Kassala 
was  given  over  to  the  English; 
and  they,  perceiving  that  the 
Dervishes,  over -confident  in  the 
strength  of  Osobri,  had  greatly 
reduced  the  garrison,  resolved  to 
capture  it.  Some  if  not  all  of  the 
native  tribesmen  who  had  served 
with  the  Italians  were  now  with 
us — amongst  them  Assabala,  "a 
born  robber  and  skilful  leader  of 
forays";  and  he  was  sent  with  a 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  wild 
Arabs  to  lift  the  cattle  and  seize 
the  fort  at  Osobri.  The  cattle 
were  swept  up,  though  not  quite 
all,  and  the  grain  carried  off;  but 
there  was  no  seizing  the  fort.  That 
had  to  be  invested  as  closely  as  a 
hundred  men  could  do  it,  placed 
round  about  in  isolated  companies. 
But  the  garrison  numbered  only  a 
hundred  men,  not  all  with  rifles ; 
and  the  calculation  was  that  since 
no  relief  could  possibly  come  to 
them  within  six  days,  they  must 
either  surrender  or  perish  of  thirst. 
For  in  the  fort  there  was  no  water, 
though  it  was  plentiful  at  a  little 
distance. 

The  Emir  Abd-el-Raim  was  in 
command  at  Osobri :  a  "  fanatic/' 
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And  deems  'tis  time  to  flower : 
Though  not  a  whisper  of  her  voice  he 

hear, 
The  buried  bulb  does  know 
The  signals  of  the  year, 
And  hails  far  Summer  with  his  lifted 

spear. " 

A  beautiful  piece,  and  one  of 
scores  of  beautiful  pieces  from  the 
same  hand.  Why  Patmore  should 
have  been  so  much  neglected,  and 
neglected  most  when  the  best  of 
his  work  was  coming  from  the 
press,  is  a  wonder;  but  yet  not 
very  remarkable,  for  in  every 
century  almost  every  art  adds  to 
the  number  of  such  humiliating 
puzzles.  Most  of  the  greater 
poets  of  this  century  suffered  by 
a  blindness  of  judgment  which 
nobody  has  been  able  to  explain ; 
and  as  long  as  it  remains  mysteri- 
ous it  is  likely  to  remain  uncured. 
Judging  from  the  past,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  at  this  moment  some 
considerable  genius  is  scanned  by 
hundreds  of  persons  of  fine  taste 
with  no  clearer  discernment  of  his 
worth  than  if  they  were  mere 
"  ordinary  readers."  But  if  so, 
the  hapless  man  has  this  to  his 
comfort,  that  it  is  usually  .the 
lasting  genius  which  goes  unre- 
cognised at  its  first  appearance. 
The  applause  that  is  instantly 
won  is  oftenest  revised,  reduced, 
or  even  silenced ;  that  which  is 
first  bestowed  by  an  after-genera- 
tion, apparently  no  wiser,  is  seldom 
withdrawn  by  the  succeeding  age. 
Strange,  but  a  blessed  thought  for 
the  man  who  fades  into  the  grey 
years  with  little  praise,  and  but  a 
small  award  of  pudding,  for  what 
he  knows  to  be  good  work.  Though 
he  near  the  sixties  he  may  hope 
for  Meredith's  fortune,  which, 
however,  was  not  as  black  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
before  his  Diana  rose  and  "walked 
the  skies."  Looking  back  to  Mere- 
dith's own  early  sixties  (when  he 
was  a  young  man,  as  you  know 


from  the  celebration  of  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  last  month),  I  re- 
member no  time  when  he  was  not 
famous;  not,  indeed,  as  Miss 
Oorelli  is,  but  in  a  much  wider 
world  than  is  meant  when  we 
speak  of  "  literary  society."  Quite 
as  long  ago  as  then  his  name  was 
the  name  of  a  true  man  of  genius 
who  had  well  and  comfortably 
made  his  proofs.  We  cannot 
have  it,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed,  that  he  was  "discovered" 
in  1885  by  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  stumbled  on  'Diana  of 
the  Crossways '  at  the  circulating 
libraries.  Is  FitzGerald  renowned 
or  not — he  whose  transmutation 
of  Omar's  quills  of  precious  gold- 
dust  into  a  fine  cup  was  thrown 
into  the  "All  at  4d."  box?  Re- 
nowned he  is,  and  firm  on  the 
after -death  foundation  of  fame. 
But  there  is  not  much  call  for 
his  book  at  the  circulating  lib- 
raries. 

Yet  those  authors  are  not  to  be 
believed  who  declare  themselves — 
I  mean  poets,  novelists,  essayists 
— indifferent  to  popular  favour. 
It  would  be  unkind  to  believe 
them ;  for  being  versed  in  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  they  must 
know  that  the  sentiment  they 
vaunt  is  so  far  from  being  noble 
as  to  be  more  or  less  inhuman. 
For  one  thing,  real  indifference 
would  signify  contentment  that 
the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  too  stupid  and  soulless  to  know 
what  is  good  for  them.  Meredith 
has  far  too  much  warmth,  is  far 
too  sympathetic,  to  have  ever  been 
indifferent  to  the  lack  of  wide  ap- 
preciation, though  the  best  was 
never  wanting;  wherefore  I  bid 
you  believe  that,  going  cheerily 
and  unswervingly  upon  his  lofty 
path,  it  was  with  no  Timon-of- 
Athens  scowl,  but  with  a  glad 
flinging  out  of  the  arms,  that  he 
found  general  popularity  awaiting 
him  at  the  Orossways. 
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THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 


Another  session  of  Parliament 
has  now  commenced,  and  once 
more  foreign  and  colonial  affairs 
seem  likely  to  be  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic.  The  principal  domestic 
measures  announced  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  are,  it  is  true,  sufficiently 
important,  and  certain  to  provoke 
keen  discussion.  But  none  of  them 
can  compete  in  interest  with  the 
problems  that  confront  us  in  two 
other  continents.  Our  first  busi- 
ness, therefore,  is  with  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  and  the  state- 
ments made  on  both  sides  with 
regard  to  our  policy  in  China  and 
on  the  North-west  frontier.  One 
fact  stands  out  clearly  through  the 
whole  debate  —  namely,  that  the 
Opposition  were  determined  to 
fasten  on  Government  the  views 
entertained  only  by  the  most 
extreme  section  of  the  forward 
party,  a  proceeding  akin  to  the 
attempt  to  fasten  on  Lord  Salis- 
bury the  design  of  abolishing 
the  London  County  Council.  The 
forward  policy  throughout,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Ministerial  speakers, 
has  been  directed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  to  the  extension 
of  our  influence,  not  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  frontier.  Begun  and 
carried  out  with  great  success  in 
Beluchistan,  it  has  spread  north- 
ward till  it  now  prevails  over  a 
great  part  of  the  mountain-belt.  Its 
object  is  to  secure  the  acceptance 
by  the  tribes  of  an  exclusive  Brit- 
ish influence,  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing open  the  passes  between  the 
Indus  and  Afghanistan,  which  we 
are  pledged  to  assist  in  case  of 
need,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  securing  in  these  natural 
ramparts  a  first  line  of  defence 
against  a  foreign  invasion.  No 
thought  of  annexation,  or  of  estab- 


lishing anything  like  sovereignty 
over  the  tribes,  has  ever  been  en- 
tertained for  a  moment  by  this  or 
any  other  Government,  whatever 
views  may  have  been  advanced  by 
enthusiastic  individuals.  The  Op- 
position know  this  perfectly  well. 
They  know,  moreover,  that  the  pres- 
ent relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  frontier  tribes  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  the  Hindu  Kush  have  been 
the  joint  work  of  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative Governments,  in  which 
the  former  have  had  the  larger 
share;  yet  they  will  insist  upon 
it  that  what  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  policy  long  pursued 
by  both  parties  is  due  exclusively 
to  one. 

The  most  violent  party  speeches 
in  the  debate  on  Mr  Lawson 
Walton's  amendment  were  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr 
Asquith.  The  former,  of  course, 
was  oppressed  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  expected  to  justify 
what  he  had  said  in  the  recess 
about  the  private  telegram  to  Lord 
Elgin.  He  tried  to  throw  on  him 
the  whole  responsibility  for  making 
the  road  to  Chitral,  by  representing 
that  he  had  informed  the  Governor- 
General  that  the  Cabinet  at  home 
were  doubtful  about  it.  Lord  Elgin 
imagined  from  the  wording  of  the 
telegram  that  it  was  only  an  ex- 
pression of  Sir  Henry's  private 
opinion,  and  proceeded  with  the 
road  accordingly.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  maintained  that  the  tele- 
gram was  so  expressed  that  Lord 
Elgin  must  have  understood  it  as 
coming  from  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
in  fact  he  did  so.  But  Lord  George 
Hamilton  immediately  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Elgin  himself,  declaring  that 
he  did  not  so  understand  it.     Cer- 
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the  merciless  Mr  Ourzon,  who 
stated  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge that  there  were  hundreds  of 
Chitralis  with  us  in  the  fort  who 
stood  by  the  British  firmly  during 
the  whole  of  the  troubles.  It  is 
perhaps  hypercritical  to  notice  Mr 
Asquith's  little  error  in  assuring 
the  House  that  two  thousand  men 
had  been  killed  on  our  side  in  the 
Afridi  war,  the  actual  number  be- 
ing four  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
Mr  Asquith  may  be  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour's  opinion,  that  a  pettifog- 
ging intimacy  with  trifling  matters 
of  fact  is  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  "  leads  to  an  uncivil  and 
positive  mode  of  disputing."  Still, 
if  not  genteel,  it  is  useful,  and  con- 
venient in  discussing  past  transac- 
tions with  a  view  to  arriving  at 
the  truth. 

It  was  left  to  the  Ministerial 
speakers  to  deal  with  the  North- 
west frontier  question  on  its 
merits,  and  to  point  out  both  the 
necessity  and  also  the  limits  of 
the  forward  policy.  Mr  Ourzon 
showed  the  necessity  of  our  con- 
trolling the  northern  passes  of  the 
great  mountain-belt  as  well  as  the 
southern.  They  form  a  gap  in  the 
Hindu  Rush  between  India  and 
China  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  leave  open.  It  has  always  been 
a  temptation  to  Russia;  and  when 
we  strengthened  our  hold  on  Gil- 
git  the  Russian  comment  was, 
"  lis  nous  ont  ferme*  la  porte  au 
nez."  l  Sir  Charles  Dilke  tells  us 
that  it  was  part  of  the  Indian 
policy  of  Mr  Gladstone's  second 
Administration  to  extend  either 
our  frontiers  or  our  authority  up 
to  the  Afghan  border.2  Sir  Charles 
was  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time, 
and  must  know  the  truth.  Mr 
Curzon's  sketch  of  what  was  done 
by  the  Gladstone  Government  be- 
tween 1 880  and  1 885  exactly  agrees 


with  the  statement  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  Mr  Gladstone  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  forward 
policy,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
Lawrence  policy. 

Mr  Balfour,  in  winding  up  the 
debate,  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  policy  of  leaving  these 
mountain  -  tribes  severely  alone. 
Unless  we  acquired  the  same  kind 
of  influence  over  them  which  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman  established  in 
Beluchistan — not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent,  but  the  same  in  kind 
— they  would  be  sure  to  side  with 
an  invader,  and  not  with  us,  for 
an  invader  would  have  an  irre- 
sistible bribe  to  offer  them — the 
plunder  of  India.  With  the  tribes 
attached  to  us,  the  long  mountain- 
belt  forms  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  invasion.  With  the  tribes 
indifferent,  it  offers  easy  access  to 
the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  that,  if  they  prize 
their  independence  so  highly,  they 
would  not  imperil  it  even  for  so 
dazzling  a  prospect.  Those  who 
know  them  best  must  answer  this 
question.  We  can  only  say  that 
plunder  is  a  temptation  which 
few  Highlanders  in  the  same 
stage  of  civilisation  are  able  to 
resist. 

On  the  subjects  of  Crete,  Egypt, 
and  Madagascar,  Lord  Salisbury 
could  tell  his  audience  little  which 
they  did  not  know  already.  The 
first  necessity  for  Crete  was  a 
governor  of  some  kind.  Even  a 
worse  candidate  than  the  Prince 
of  Greece  would  be  better  than 
none  at  all.  England  would  sup- 
port any  one  who  was  neither  a 
Turk  nor  an  Englishman.  Of  the 
French  conduct  in  Madagascar  he 
spoke  very  plainly;  but  thought 
that  the  time  to  interfere  was 
when  the  invading  expedition  set 
out,  which  was  when   his   prede- 
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on  the  first  night  of  the  session 
was  careful  to  explain  that  he 
never  did  mean  what  has  been  im- 
puted to  him.  If  it  is  urged  that 
Lord  Salisbury  withdrew  this  con- 
dition before  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment abandoned  the  loan — if,  in- 
deed, they  have  abandoned  it  even 
now — the  answer  is  that  the  open- 
ing of  this  port  was  never  made  a 
sine  qud  non,  a  condition  absolute 
of  the  English  loan.  It  was  offered 
to  China  as  one  concession  which 
we  should  be  ready  to  accept  in 
return  for  our  guarantee,  but  not 
as  the  only  one.  When  Lord 
Salisbury  found  that  the  Chinese 
objected  to  it,  he  offered  to  post- 
pone it  till  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted, without  which  the  port 
was  practically  worthless ;  and 
there,  at  the  date  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's speech,  the  matter  appears 
to  have  been  resting.  If  China's 
objection  was  due  to  Russian 
influence,  we  cannot  help  that. 
We  may  regret  the  extension  of 
that  influence.  It  may  originally 
have  been  our  own  fault.  We  may 
not  have  turned  to  account  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin  as  we  ought  to 
have  done.  But  we  cannot  go  to 
war  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  in- 
fluence. That  is  the  business  of 
diplomacy ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  our 
diplomatists  in  China  have  not 
been  particularly  successful.  Lord 
Salisbury  inherits  the  difficulties 
so  created  from  his  predecessors. 
They  are  not  his  own  fault.  And 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
has  not,  after  all,  obtained  from 
China  concessions  more  valuable 
than  Ta-lien  Wan,  and  quite 
as  advantageous  as  any  that  have 
been  granted  to  other  Powers. 

But  while  allowing  that  some 
harm  might  have  been  prevented 
had  Government  seen  their  way  to 
rectifying  at  once  the  erroneous 
impression  created  on  the  public 


mind  by  the  Peking  telegram,  it  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  they  had 
some  grounds  for  their  silence ;  and 
before  quitting  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  regret  that  metropolitan  jour- 
nals should  have  held  it  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  attack  the  Gov- 
ernment with  such  violence  for  not 
doing  what,  for  all  they  could  tell, 
it  might  have  been  highly  im- 
politic to  do.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
some  reason  for  writing  as  he  did 
in  the  letter  published  on  the  14th 
of  February.  It  has  long  been  a 
recognised  maxim  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Press  that  Ministers 
are  not  to  be  pressed  for  informa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  delicate  and 
complicated  negotiations.  That 
these  journals  had  some  excuse 
for  doing  so  in  the  publication  of 
a  telegram  for  which  there  was  no 
excuse  whatever  may  be  granted. 
But  they  would  have  done  better 
to  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  especially 
as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  was 
so  close  at  hand,  when  all  that  it 
was  possible  to  reveal  was  sure  to 
be  disclosed.  The  arch  offender 
who  fired  the  train  was,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases,  the  first 
to  lecture  his  contemporaries  when 
he  found  out  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  for  making  so  much 
of  it, — and  this  with  an  air  of 
lofty  superiority  and  condescend- 
ing affability  combined  which  we 
are  not  privileged  to  see  every  day 
in  the  week.  Nor  was  it  of  the 
slightest  use.  The  mischief  had 
been  done.  The  Durham  election 
was  lost  by  it.  The  horse  was 
already  stolen.  But  though  the 
' Times '  had  refrained  from  at- 
tacking the  Government,  its  faint 
expression  of  a  hope  that  perhaps 
after  all  things  were  not  so  bad 
as  they  looked,  and  that  the  news 
might  be  susceptible  of  a  better 
construction  than  had  been  placed 
upon  it,  did  just  as  much  harm  as 
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we  are  afraid  it  will  only  have 
to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of 
Irish  disappointments. 

The  London  bill,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  likely  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  to  give  general  satis- 
faction. It  is  the  response  to  a 
load  and  bitter  cry  which  has  for 
some  time  been  ascending  from 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  What 
is  complained  of  in  Edinburgh  ex- 
ists in  a  far  more  aggravated  form 
in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  felt  that, 
by  some  means  or  another,  the 
monstrous  increase  of  the  rates, 
threatening  to  end  in  absolute  con- 
fiscation, must  be  put  an  end  to. 
But  in  London  there  are  several 
other  considerations  all  pointing 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  two 
chief  ones  are — first,  the  legitimate 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  great 
suburban  districts,  many  of  which 
have  populations  larger  than  some 
English  counties;  and  secondly, 
the  alleged  misgovernment  of  the 
Council  itself,  which  is  clearly 
guilty  of  gross  financial  blunder- 
ing, and  is  charged  with  something 
worse — jobbery,  that  is  of  the 
worst  American  type.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  counts  in  the 
indictment.  They  have,  it  is  said, 
converted  into  a  political  engine 
what  was  intended  only  for  admin- 
istrative functions.  The  workmen 
they  employ  are  compelled  to  be- 
long to  trades-unions.  They  pay 
a  great  deal  more  for  worse  work 
done  by  these  men  than  for  better 
work  done  by  contractors.  And 
their  ultimate  aim  is  to  get  all 
metropolitan  work  into  their  own 
hands,  so  as  to  have  the  whole 
body  of  working  men  in  London 
dependent  on  them.  A  member 
of  the  Works  Committee,  when 
asked  if  there  was  any  limit  to  the 
increase  of  rates  in  the  promotion 
of  these  objects,  replied  No.  Asked 
if  it  was  possible  that  they  might 
rise    to    20a.    in    the  pound,    he 


replied  Yes,  and  that  he  should 
see  it  with  satisfaction.  Mean- 
time the  rates  have  already  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  many  fami- 
lies are  quitting  London  in  con- 
sequence, while  those  who  are 
obliged  to  stay  groan  under  a 
tyranny  from  which  they  anxious- 
ly hope  that  Government  is  now 
about  to  relieve  them.  The  Pro- 
gressive policy  disguised  under 
other  names  is  pure  Socialism, 
in  which  direction  the  Council 
has  already  made  great  strides. 
Such  is  the  description  of  it  given 
in  the  columns  of  the  'Times'  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  no  prejudiced 
or  intemperate  witness,  and  fully 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of 
the  question.  None  of  the  state- 
ments in  answer  to  him  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  There  may 
be  little  inaccuracies  here  and 
there  in  his  representations,  and  in 
those  of  others  who  have  followed 
him  ;  but  the  attempt  to  break 
them  down  as  a  whole  is  a 
complete  failure.  Even  if  we 
acquit  the  Council  of  what  some 
of  their  accusers  call  "  audacious 
jobbery,"  and  of  the  cooking  and 
garbling  of  accounts  which  are 
charged  against  them  by  others, 
enough  remains  to  call  loudly  for 
a  change,  and  for  some  measure  to 
clip  their  wings. 

On  the  other  side  there  are 
positive  advantages  to  be  gained. 
The  surest  way,  it  has  been  said, 
of  promoting  administrative  effici- 
ency is  to  make  those  whom  it 
principally  concerns  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  This  is  the  idea  with 
which  parish  councils  and  district 
councils  were  grafted  on  to  county 
councils,  and  the  creation  of  sub- 
urban municipalities  would  be  only 
carrying  out  the  same  principle. 
In  a  great  central  body  like  the 
London  County  Council  the  indi- 
vidual is  nobody.  In  his  own 
municipality  he   would  be  some- 
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a  very  sweeping  character,  and  re- 
adjust the  machinery  and  the  fran- 
chise   to    suit    their  own  views. 
They  can  only  succeed  in  these 
objects  should  some  great  national 
calamity     provoke     an    outburst 
of   popular  feeling  to  which  the 
party  in  power,  whether  really  to 
blame  for  it  or  not,  would  fall  the 
first  victims.     What  might  happen 
in  a  moment  of  passion  it  is  im- 
possible   to    say.     The    Radicals 
might,  in  that  case,  find  themselves 
at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  down  all 
opposition.      In    default   of   such 
a  crisis,  they  can  hope,  as  they 
admit,  for  nothing  better  than  the 
majority  of  1892,  which,  on  their 
own    confession,   was    useless    to 
them.      But  if  the  Radicals  are 
powerless,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  such  Liberals  as 
are  not  Radicals.   Or  if  any  section 
of  the  Opposition  founds  its  hopes 
on  dissensions  within  the  Unionist 
ranks,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no 
such  dissensions  are  likely  to  carry 
over    votes    to    the    Home   Rule 
party,  even  if  they  withdrew  them 
from  the  Unionists.     Should  any 
unforeseen  circumstances  cause  the 
defection  of  fifty  of  their  present 
supporters,    the    Ministry    would 
still   be  left  with   a   majority   of 
ninety.     The  seceders  would   not 
count  a  hundred  on   a  division, 
as  fifty  seats  lost  at  a   general 
election  would.     Not  that  we  con- 
template anything  of  the  kind  for 
one  moment.     But  even  should  so 
improbable  an   event  take  place, 
we  could   regard  it  with  perfect 
equanimity. 

Nay,  we  will  even  go  further, 
and  add  that,  even  supposing  a 
transfer  of  twenty  or  even  thirty 
votes  to  Opposition  in  the  course 
of  the  next  four  sessions,  counting 
forty  or  sixty  on  a  division,  it  is 
a  loss  which  the  Unionists  could 
very  well  afford,  and  which  per- 


haps in  the  end  would  be  a  gain. 
In  such  an  immense  majority  as 
Lord  Salisbury's  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  a  certain  number  of 
members  hanging  more  or  less 
loosely  on  its  skirts.  Such  adher- 
ents are  always  rather  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength  to  the 
party  they  belong  to.  If  there  are 
any  such  in  the  Ministerial  ranks 
at  present,  the  sooner  they  are 
shed,  like  dead  leaves,  the  better. 
But  we  believe  that  there  are  very 
few.  Mr  Chamberlain's  speeches 
at  Birmingham,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Council  (Febru- 
ary 10),  should  reassure  us  on  this 
point.  It  is  clear  that  Liberal 
Unionists  at  Edgbaston  felt  very 
strongly  on  the  question  of  "the 
compact/1  and  winced  at  the  idea 
of  a  Liberal  Unionist  seat  being 
transferred  to  a  Conservative. 
But  the  strength  of  their  feeling 
on  this  point  is  the  measure  of 
their  attachment  to  the  principle 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  sur- 
rendered. They  are  Unionists 
first  and  Liberals  afterwards ;  and 
if  they  like  to  wear  their  differ- 
entia in  their  caps,  who  shall  say 
nay  to  so  very  natural  a  desire? 
If  Juno  accepted  the  union  be- 
tween the  Trojans  and  the  Latins, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should 
keep  their  own  name,  wear  their 
own  colours,  and  speak  their  own 
language,  we  may  surely  make  a 
similar  concession  to  those  who 
are  ready  to  assist  us  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution  and 
the  empire. 

Yet  it  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  addressing  the  Central 
Council  of  his  party,  referred  to 
this  question  in  language  very 
different  from  that  which  he  has 
generally  used  upon  the  subject. 
He  has  hitherto  expressed  himself 
very  decidedly  in  favour  of  main- 
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would  earnestly  beg  the  whole 
British  people  to  depend  upon  it, 
that  they  will  have  to  fall  back 
on  them  in  the  end.  What  chance 
there  is  of  their  gaining  such  a 
majority  as  will  make  them  per- 
fectly independent  the  Radicals 
themseKos  have  told  us. 

But*  let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
thr  o  the  active  and  energetic  Radi- 
cal party,  who  look  their  position 
in  the  face,  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  improving  it,  and  are  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  the  work  of 
training  and  reorganising  their 
forces,  do  not  really  represent  "the 
great  Liberal  party/'  and  that 
we  are  not  to  accept  what  they 
say  as  any  indication  of  the  policy 
or  prospects  of  British  Liberalism. 
In  that  case  we  must  further  as- 
sume that  there  is  a  tertium  quid 
in  the  political  world,  neither 
Radical  nor  Conservative,  cap- 
able of  enlisting  under  its  banner 
an  army  of  supporters  outnumber- 
ing Conservative  Unionists,  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  Home  Rulers  put 
together, — and  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
British  people  that  the  repudia- 
tion of  Home  Rule  is  all  that  is 
wanted  to  unlock  such  a  torrent 
of  sympathy  as  would  soon  float 
the  party  in  triumph  over  all  diffi- 
culties. But  if  the  Liberal  party 
is  not  the  Radical  party,  where  is 
it?  Unquestionably  there  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sitting  on  the  Opposition 
side  who  are  Liberals  without 
being  Radicals,  the  residuum  of 
what  was  once  a  great  party,  we 
admit.  But  can  they  be  called  a 
party  at  all  now,  or  thought 
likely  to  become  one  again  ?  We 
see  no  signs  in  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  of  any  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  such  a 
party.  If  the  seeds  of  it  are  in 
the  ground,  not  a  green  blade  the 
size  of    a    pin-head    shows   itself 
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above.  The  only  signs  of  political 
life  and  movement  on  the  revolu- 
tionary side  are  among  the  Radi- 
cals. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely 
say  this,  and  it  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
speech.  Whether  we  look  on  the 
Radicals  as  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  future,  or  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  some  other  party  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  which  is  to  fill 
that  position,  one  thing  is  equally 
certain,  that  whether  the  House 
of  Lords  is  to  be  destroyed  or 
not,  the  Unionist  alliance  must 
be  broken  up  before  either  can 
achieve  success.  Those  members 
of  the  alliance,  if  there  be  any, 
who  only  belong  to  it  as  the 
antagonists  of  Home  Rule,  and 
see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it 
beyond  resistance  to  the  Irish 
demand,  are  not  likely  to  care 
very  much  about  that  closer  fusion 
which  the  Duke  prepares  us  to 
expect.  We  doubt  if  there  are 
many  such.  But  for  the  great  body 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  who  em- 
brace in  their  ranks  the  flower  of 
the  old  Liberal  party,  such  as  it 
was  when  it  deserved  the  epithet 
of  great,  and  gloried  in  pursuing 
its  objects  by  strictly  constitutional 
means, — the  party  which  has  al- 
ways hoped  to  reconcile  progress 
with  stability,  and  the  extension 
of  popular  liberties  with  the  main- 
tenance of  national  institutions, 
— for  this  body  any  step  should 
be  welcome  which  is  calculated 
to  ensure  these  objects;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  deny  that  the 
prolongation  of  an  arrangement 
which,  in  his  Grace's  own  language, 
"  tends  to  create  or  perpetuate 
differences  of  opinion  which  had 
better,  as  far  as  possible,  cease  to 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  party," 
cannot  be  conducive  to  that  end. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  posi- 
tively of  what  might  follow  from 
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the  renunciation  of  Home  Rule 
by  the  British  party  which  has 
hitherto  supported  it.  We  have 
given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that 
it  would  be  nothing  very  serious. 
But  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  for 
all  emergencies.  If  the  party  in 
question  got  the  upper  hand  we 
know  what  they  would  do,  inde- 
pendently of  Home  Rule.  We 
should  then  have  the  forces  of 
Socialism  to  contend  with,  and 
should  require  a  party  to  resist 
them,  strong  in  the  confidence  of 


the  country,  strong  in  its  popular 
traditions,  and  strong  in  the  pres- 
tige of  its  statesmanship.  Would 
not  this  be  found  in  a  united  con- 
stitutional party  better  than  in 
one  divided  into  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  however  steadily  and  cor- 
dially  they  might  work  together? 
Such  a  party  must  necessarily  offer 
some  points  of  attack,  some  g«:os 
and  apertures  which  a  skilful  ene- 
my might  widen.  We  shall  want 
a  united  phalanx  firmly  locked 
together. 
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LIFE    AND    DEATH    IN    THE    NIGER    DELTA. 


th  and  east  from  Lekki 
i,  on  the  Lagos  border,  to 
louth  of  the  Opobo  river, 
stretches  a  reeking  quag- 
lome  three  hundred  miles  in 
,  where  the  mangroves  grow 

of  festering  ooze  and  yeasty 
and  through  this  desolation 
itenness  the  muddy  waters 
Niger  pour  by  many  mouths 
le  sea.  In  places  large  ves- 
tay  steam  far  inland,  their 
jrms  brushing  the  trees  as 
nnd  through  a  network  of 
i  waterways;  while  in  others 
of  drier  land  crowned  with 
al  forest  hold  the  swamps 
and  run  down  to  meet  the 
For  some  four  months  each 
though  the  duration  of  the 
i  varies,  forest  and  swamp 
ornately  swept  by  tropical 

and    rolled    in   clouds    of 

Then  when  the  time  of 

ins  is  past  the  delta  lies 

ing  in  fervent  heat,  until 
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each  foul  lagoon  bubbles  like  a 
caldron,  and  exhalations  from  the 
fermenting  swamps  bring  sickness 
or  death  to  many  an  unfortunate 
white  man  who  breathes  them. 
Such  is  the  Niger  delta  as  a 
whole,  and  all  the  way  from 
Gambia  to  Congo  the  climate  of 
the  West  African  coast  is  much 
the  same. 

Early  one  morning  at  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  the  most 
sickly  time  of  the  whole  year, 
the  R.M.S.  Loanda  lay  moored 
alongside  the  worm-eaten  wharf 
of  Akassa,  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  which  is 
the  second  of  the  powers  ruling 
over  this  delectable  region.  The 
others  are  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  represented  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Niger  Ooast  Protec- 
torate; and  the  Ju-Ju  men  or 
fetich  priests,  who,  here  as  else- 
where in  Western  Africa,  are  a 
very  real  power  behind  the  throne. 
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fair  face,  and  there's  the  smug  and 
smiling  lip,  and  there's  the  flattery 
at  the  tongue,  and  below  that 
masked  front  is  Beelzebub  himself, 
meaning  well  sometimes — perhaps 
always — but  by  his  fall  a  traitor 
first  and  last." 

"  God ! "  cried  M'lver,  with  a  very 
ugly  face,  "  that  sounds  awkwardly 
like  a  roundabout  way  of  giving 
me  a  bad  character." 

"I  said,  sir,"  answered  Gordon, 
"that  poor  Beelzebub  does  not 
sometimes  ken  his  own  trade.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  your  heart 
you  are  touched  to  the  finest  by 
love  of  your  fellows." 

"And  that's  the  truth  —  when 
they  are  not  clerics,"  cried  John. 

"Touched  to  the  finest,  and  set 
in  a  glow  too,  by  a  manly  and  un- 
selfish act,  and  eager  to  go  through 
this  world  on  pleasant  footings  with 
yourself  and  all  else." 

"  Come,  come,"  I  cried ;  "  I  know 
my  friend  well,  Master  Gordon. 
We  are  not  all  that  we  might  be ; 
but  I'm  grateful  for  the  luck  that 
brought  me  so  good  a  friend  as 
John  M'lver." 

"  I  never  cried  down  his  credit/' 
said  the  minister,  simply. 

"  Your  age  gives  you  full  liberty," 
said  John.  "  I  would  never  lift  a 
hand." 

"  The  lifting  of  your  hand,"  said 
the  cleric  with  a  flashing  eye,  "is 
the  last  issue  I  would  take  thought 
of.  I  can  hold  my  own.  You  are 
a  fair  and  shining  vessel  (of  a 
kind),  but  Beelzebub's  at  your 
heart.  They  tell  me  that  people 
like  you ;  this  gentleman  of  Elrig- 
more  claims  you  for  his  comrade. 
Well,  well,  so  let  it  be !  It  but 
shows  anew  the  charm  of  the  glit- 
tering exterior:  they  like  you  for 
your  weaknesses  and  not  for  your 
strength.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  what  they  call  duty  ? " 

"  I  have  starved  to  the  bone  in 
Laaland  without  complaint,  stood 
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six  weeks  on  watch  in  Stralsung's 
Franken  gate,  eating  my  meals  at 
my  post,  and  John  M'lver  never 
turned  skirts  on  an  enemy." 

"Very  good,  sir,  very  good," 
said  the  minister;  "but  duty  is 
most  ill  to  do  when  it  is  to  be 
done  in  love  and  not  in  hate." 

"  Damn  all  schooling ! "  cried 
John.  "  You're  off  in  the  depths 
of  it  again,  and  I  cannot  be  after 
you.  Duty  is  duty  in  love  or  hate, 
is  it  not?" 

"  It  would  take  two  or  three  ses- 
sions of  St  Andrews  to  show  you 
that  it  makes  a  great  differ  whether 
it  is  done  in  love  or  hate.  You  do 
your  duty  by  your  enemy  well 
enough,  no  doubt, — a  barbarian  of 
the  blackest  will  do  no  less, — but 
it  takes  the  better  man  to  do  his 
duty  sternly  by  those  he  loves  and 
by  himself  above  all.     Argile " 

"Yes,"  cried  I,  "what  about 
Argile?" 

The  minister  paid  no  heed  to  my 
question. 

"Argile,"  said  he,  "has  been  far 
too  long  flattered  by  you  and  your 
like,  M'lver." 

"  Barbreck,"  put  in  my  comrade. 

"Barbreck  be  it  then.  A  man 
in  his  position  thus  never  learns 
the  truth.  He  sees  around  him 
but  plausible  faces  and  the  truth 
at  a  cowardly  compromise.  That's 
the  sorrow  of  your  Highlands;  it 
will  be  the  black  curse  of  your 
chiefs  in  the  day  to  come.  As  for 
me,  I'm  for  duty  first  and  last — 
even  if  it  demands  me  to  put  a 
rope  at  my  brother's  neck  or  my 
hand  in  the  fire." 

"Maybe  you  are,  maybe  you 
are,"  said  John,  "and  it's  very 
fine  of  you;  and  I'm  not  denying 
but  I  can  fancy  some  admirable 
quality  in  the  character.  But  if 
I'm  no  great  hand  at  the  duty,  I 
can  swear  to  the  love." 

"  It's  a  word  I  hate  to  hear  men 
using,"  said  I. 
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standing  in  his  chamber  in  the 
castle  of  Inneraora,  the  pallor  of 
the  study  on  his  face,  and  his  little 
Archie  with  his  gold  hair  and  the 
night-gown  running  out  and  clasp- 
ing him  about  the  knees. 

We  struggled  through  the  night, 
weary  men,  hungry  men.  Loch 
Leven-head  may  be  bonny  by  day, 
but  at  night  it  is  far  from  friend- 
ly to  the  unaccustomed  wanderer. 
Swampy  meadows  frozen  to  the 
hard  bone,  and  uncountable  bums, 
and  weary  ascents,  and  alarming 
dips,  lie  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  forest  of  Mamore.  And 
to  us,  poor  fugitives,  even  these 
were  less  cruel  than  the  thickets 
at  the  very  head  where  the  river 
brawled  into  the  loch  with  a 
sullen  surrender  of  its  mountain 
independence. 

About  seven  or  eight  o'clock  we 
got  safely  over  a  ford  and  into  the 
hilly  country  that  lies  tumbled  to 
the  north  of  Glencoe.  Before  us 
lay  the  choice  of  two  routes,  either 


of  them  leading  in  the  direction 
of  Glenurchy;  but  both  of  them 
hemmed  in  by  the  most  inevitable 
risks,  especially  as  but  one  of  all 
our  party  was  familiar  (and  that 
one  but  middling  well)  with  the 
countryside.  "The  choice  of  a 
cross-road  at  night  in  a  foreign  land 
is  tall  John's  pick  of  the  farmer's 
daughters,"  as  our  homely  proverb 
has  it;  you  never  know  what  you 
have  till  the  morn's  morning.  And 
our  picking  was  bad  indeed,  for 
instead  of  taking  what  we  learned 
again  was  a  drove-road  through  to 
Tynree,  we  stood  more  to  the  right 
and  plunged  into  what  after  all 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  corrie  among  the  Mils.  It 
brought  us  up  a  most  steep  hillside, 
and  landed  us  two  hours'  walk  later 
far  too  much  in  the  heart  and 
midst  of  Glencoe  to  be  for  our 
comfort.  From  the  hillside  we 
emerged  upon,  the  valley  lay  re- 
vealed, a  great  hack  among  the 
mountains. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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for  by  two  of  his  retinue  bearing 
lanterns,  and,  guided  by  them, 
made  my  way  once  more  to  his 
residence.  Stumbling  through  a 
dark  stable  full  of  cows  and  don- 
keys, we  mounted  by  a  narrow 
staircase  to  the  second  storey  of 
the  house,  where  four  moderate- 
sized  rooms  opened  on  to  a  court- 
yard. In  one  of  these  the  com- 
pany was  seated,  resting  upon  a 
low  divan  round  the  walls  of  the 
room.  There  were  no  signs  of  any 
luxury  in  the  place,  which  was 
simple  and  clean  enough.  At  one 
end  of  the  guest-chamber  were  a 
few  mattresses  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  covered  with  a  carpet, 
on  which  my  host  beckoned  me  to 
seat  myself  beside  him.  The  in- 
evitable green  tea  was  brought  in, 
with  a  mugful  of  mint  to  flavour 
it,  and  over  the  national  beverage 
conversation  soon  became  general. 
Much  to  my  delight,  I  found  no 
desire  for  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  company  with  regard  to  their 
ancestry;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  giving 
me  all  the  information  that  lay  in 
their  power.  They  told  me  that 
thirteen  nationalities  were,  and 
are,  represented  at  Agurai.  I  give 
the  list  as  I  wrote  it  down  at  the 
time  :  "  Spanish,  Flemish,  French, 
English,  American,  Portuguese, 
Sicilian,  Swiss,  Maltese,  and  Vene- 
tian. "  Inquiring  how  these  ten 
names  formed  thirteen  nation- 
alities, I  was  told  the  following: 
"The  Spaniards  counted  as  two 
— there  were  the  Espafioles  and  the 
EspafiolesGitanos ; "  in  other  words, 
Spaniards  proper  and  Spanish  gip- 
sies. Of  the  latter  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to-day.  There  being 
still  two  nationalities  left  to  ac- 
count for,  I  pushed  my  inquiries 
further,  to  learn  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  divided  into  three 
sections  —  Americans,    American 


Portuguese  (Brazilians?),  and  an- 
other division  about  whom  they 
seemed  doubtful.  One  and  all 
that  I  met  inquired  about  the  fate 
of  the  nations  from  which  they 
had  sprung,  and  the  Sicilians 
seemed  quite  distressed  that  they 
no  longer  formed  a  kingdom  of 
their  own  in  Europe.  At  the 
evening  call  to  prayer — the  asher 
— the  entire  company  trooped  off 
to  pray  in  the  mosque ;  for  the 
descendants  of  the  Christians  are 
more  devout  Moslems  to-day  than 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  I  calculated  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  male  population 
of  Agurai  attends  the  calls  to 
prayer  than  in  any  other  town  in 
Morocco. 

My  first  act  the  following  morn- 
ing was  to  hunt  up  the  represen- 
tatives of  my  own  nation.  There 
was  only  one  male  descendant 
of  an  English  renegade,  and  one 
old  woman,  entirely  unrelated  to 
one  another,  the  man  being  sprung 
from  one  of  the  originals,  while 
the  woman's  father  had  become  a 
Moslem,  in  the  days  of  the  Sultan 
Mulai  Abdurrahman,  some  sev- 
enty-five years  ago.  All  my  at- 
tempts to  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  man  were  met  by  a  stern  re- 
fusal on  his  part  to  see  me, — why 
I  cannot  even  guess,  unless  he 
knew  the  history  of  his  origin 
and  was  ashamed  of  it.  Yet  one 
would  have  thought  that  a  century 
or  so  of  ancestors  in  Morocco 
would  have  prevented  any  such 
feeling  existing  still.  However, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  rea- 
son, I  was  unable  to  obtain  even 
a  sight  of  him.  Not  so  the  old 
lady,  who  bounced  in  upon  me 
quite  early,  exclaiming,  "Yes,  I 
am  an  Englishwoman,  and  have 
come  to  welcome  my  cousin ! 
the  latter  expression  calling  forth 
a  little  peal  of  laughter  from  the 
bystanders — and  as  "  our  cousin  " 
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needs  look  his  best  upon  his  wed- 
ding morning.  Then  they  had 
stolen  home,  to  meet  again  before 
the  altar  of  the  old  church  and 
swear  to  love  and  cherish  each 
other  till  Death  did  them  part. 
And  death  had  parted  them  ;  but 
now,  he  said  to  himself,  Daath 
should  bring  them  together  again. 
The  clock  in  the  tower  gave  a  great 
whirring  scream,  preparatory  to 
striking  the  hour. 

"  I'll  do  it  on  the  stroke  o'  the 
hour,"  muttered  the  old  man — "  on 
the  stroke  o'  the  hour." 

He  wound  the  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  his  eyes  still  filled 
with  visions  of  his  dead  wife. 
Young  and  fair  she  seemed  to 
him,  and  he  himself  felt  like  a  lad 
going  to  meet  his  bride.  Then 
there  came  to  him  the  knowledge 


that  between  the  death  that  she 
he  loved  had  died,  and  that  which 
he  would  bring  upDn  himself,  there 
was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Thinking 
of  it,  he  fell  upon  his  knees.  "  Oh, 
God,"  he  sobbed,  "  is  the  difference 
so  mortal  great,  so  mortal  great  f " 

From  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
church  a  voice  answered,  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 

For  one  awful  moment  the  old 
man  rose  to  his  feet,  then  swayed, 
and  fell  forward  on  his  face. 
Through  the  church  rang  peal 
after  peal  of  discordant  laughter. 
Loony  Jack  was  playing  at 
funerals;  but  Crag  heeded  him 
not,  for  he  was  dead. 

Then  with  a  whir  the  clock 
tolled  twelve,  and  Christmas  Day 
dawned  upon  the  world. 

Zack. 
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THE    BOY    FROM    BALLYTEARIM. 

He  was  born  in  Bally  tearim,  where  there's  little  work  to  do, 
An1  the  longer  he  was  livin'  there  the  poorer  still  he  grew : 
Says  he  till  all  belonginy  him,  "  Now  happy  may  ye  be ! 
Bat  I'm  off  to  find  my  fortune/'  sure  he  says— says  he. 

"All  the  gould  in  Ballytearim  is  what's  stickin'  to  the  whin; 
All  the  crows  in  Ballytearim  has  a  way  o'  gettin'  thin." 
So  the  people  did  be  praisin'  him  the  year  he  wint  away, — 
"Troth,  I'll  hould  ye  he  can  do  it!"  sure  they  says — says  they. 

Och,  the  boy  'ad  still  be  thinkin'  long,  an'  he  across  the  foam, 
An'  the  two  ould  heart3  be  thinkin'  long  that  waited  for  him  home; 
But  the  girl  that  sat  her  lone  an'  whiles,  her  head  upon  her  knee, 
Would  be  sighin'  deep  for  sorra, — not  a  word  says  she. 

He  won  home  to  Ballytearim,  an'  the  two  were  livin'  yet; 
When  they  tould  where  she  was  lyin'  now,  the  eyes  of  him  were  wet. 
"Faith,  here's  my  two  fists  full  o'  gould,  an'  little  good  to  me, 
When  I'll  never  meet  an'  kiss  her,"  sure  he  says — says  he. 

Then  the  boy  from  Ballytearim  set  his  face  another  road, 
An'  whatever  luck  has  followed  him  was  never  rightly  knowed; 
But  still  it's  truth  I'm  tellin'  ye,  or  may  I  never  sin! — 
All  the  gould  in  Ballytearim  is  what's  stickin'  to  the  whin. 

Moira  O'Neill. 
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in  his  jerking  hands,  and  consulted 
with  his  clouded  eyes,  a  list  that 
at  his  soberest  he  could  only  half 
decipher.  He  calls  a  name — prob- 
ably of  one  that  has  already  paid 
the  penalty.  There  is  no  answer. 
The  ruffian  bullies  and  curses, 
while  the  survivors  explain  the 
matter  to  him.  He  sulkily  acqui- 
esces ;  shouts  the  tally  once  more, 
regardless  of  the  hiatus — of  course 
only  to  repeat  the  error.  Amidst 
a  storm  of  menaces  we  are  all 
ordered  out  of  our  rooms,  and  this 
again  and  yet  again,  perhaps, 
until  the  beast  satisfies  himself  or 
is  satisfied  that  none  is  skulking, 
and  that  nothing  is  in  error  but 
his  own  drunken  vision.  Then  at 
last  the  dogs  are  withdrawn,  the 
innumerable  doors  clanged  to  and 
barred,  and  we  are  left,  sealed 
within  a  fetid  atmosphere,  to  salve 
our  wounded  dignity  as  we  can 
with  the  balm  of  spiritual  self- 
possession. 

But    now,    on    this    particular 
evening,   conscious   of    something 


in  my  breast  that  overcrowed  the 
passionless  voice  of  philosophy, 
I  felt  myself  uplifted  and  trans- 
lated— an  essence  impressionable 
to  no  influence  that  was  meaner 
than  divine. 

"And  who  knows,"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  we  were  summoned 
from  the  yard,  "  but  that  Quatra- 
in ains  -  Quatrepattes  might  have 
pronounced  Carinne  to  be  the 
bright  star  in  my  horoscope?" 

"Not  so  fast,  citizen,"  growled 
Cabochon,  who  stood,  list  in  hand, 
at  the  door. 

"Best  content,"  said  I;  "I  am 
never  in  a  hurry." 

"Par  exemple  /you  grow  a  little 
rusty,  perhaps,  for  a  notable  actor. 
It  is  well,  then,  that  you  have  an 
engagement  at  last." 

"  To  perform  ?  And  where,  M. 
Oabochon  ? " 

"  In  the  Palais  de  Justice.  That 
is  a  theatre  with  a  fine  box,  citizen ; 
and  the  verdict  of  those  that  sit 
in  it  is  generally  favourable — to 
the  public." 


THE   MOUSE-TRAP. 


Was  I  so  very  small  1  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  tumbril  all  to 
myself  on  my  journey  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  and  I  swear  that  I  could 
have  thought  I  filled  it.  But 
Mademoiselle  de  Lage  was  the 
pretty  white  heifer  that  had 
caused  me  to  puff  out  my  sides 
in  emulation  of  her  large  nobility 
— me,  yes,  of  whom  she  would 
have  said,  as  the  bull  of  the 
frog,  "II  riitait  pas  gros  en  tout 
comme  un  ceuf."  Now  I  was 
travelling  probably  to  my  grave; 
yet  the  exaltation  of  that  inter- 
view still  dwelt  with  me,  and  I 
thought  often  of  some  words  that 
had  once  been  uttered  by  a  certain 
Oasimir  Bertrand :  "  To  die  with 
the  wine  in  one's  throat  and  the 


dagger  in  one's  back  !   What  could 
kings  wish  for  better  1 " 

We  came  down  upon  the  sullen 
prison  by  way  of  the  Pont  au 
Change  and  the  Quay  d'Horloge, 
and  drew  up  at  a  door  on  the 
river- side.  I  saw  a  couple  of  tur- 
rets, with  nightcap  roofs,  stretch 
themselves,  as  if  yawning,  above 
me.  I  saw  in  a  wide  angle  of  the 
gloomy  block  of  buildings,  where 
the  bridge  discharged  itself  upon 
the  quay,  a  vast  heap  of  newly 
thrown-up  soil  where  some  exca- 
vations were  being  conducted ;  and 
from  the  mound  a  sort  of  crane 
or  scaffold,  sinisterly  suggestive  of 
a  guillotine  surmounting  a  trench 
dug  for  its  dead,  stood  out  against 
a  falling  crimson  sky.     The  river 
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"It  was  not  to  be  foreseen/' 
muttered  the  man,  a  little  scared. 
"  Who  would  have  fancied  a  mad- 
man to  be  in  earnest ! " 

"  And  that  remark/'  said  I, 
"comes  oddly  from  the  lips  of  a 
patriot." 

He  questioned  me  with  his  eyes 
in  a  surly  manner. 

"Bah!"  I  cried;  "are  not 
Robespierre,  Couthon,  St  Just  in 
earnest?  are  not  you  in  earnest? 
and  do  you  not  all  put  your  heads 
into  traps?  But  I  beg  you  to 
take  me  out  of  La  Souriciere." 

He  had  recovered  his  compo- 
sure while  I  spoke. 

"Gome,  then,"  he  said;  "thou 
art  wanted  down  below.  And  as  to 
that  rascal — Mordi!"  he  chuckled, 
"he  has  run  into  a  cul-de-sac  on 
his  way  to  hell ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
has  saved  the  axe  an  extra  notch 
to  its  edge." 

On  the  threshold  of  the  room  he 
stopped  me  and  looked  into  my 
face. 

"  How  much  for  a  billet  ?  "  said 
he 

You  have  one  for  me?" 

"  That  depends." 

"  But  doubtless  you  have  been 
paid  to  deliver  it?" 

"And  doubtless  thou  wilt  pay 
to  receive  it." 

"  Oh,  man  Dieu  !  »  said  I ;  "  but 
these  vails  !  And  patriots,  I  see, 
are  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
lackeys  they  despise." 

"  Pardi  /  "  said  the  bulky  man. 
"Listen  to  the  fox  preaching  to 
the  hens!  But  I  will  lay  odds 
that  in  another  twelve  hours  thou 
wilt  be  stripped  of  something  be- 
sides thy  purse.  What  matter, 
then !  thou  wilt  have  thy  crown 
of  glory  to  carry  to  the  Lombard- 
house." 

I  gave  him  what  was  left  to  me. 

"  Now,"  said  I ;  and  he  put  a 
scrap  of  paper  into  my  hand. 

I  unfolded  it  in  the  dim  light 


and  read  these  words,  hurriedly 
scrawled  thereon  in  a  hand  un- 
known to  me :  "  Play,  if  nothing 
else  avails,  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Pierrettes" 

"Follow  me,  Thibaut,"  said  the 
jailer. 

As  might  feel  a  martyr,  who, 
with  a  toy  knife  in  his  hand,  is 
driven  to  face  the  lions,  so  felt  I 
on  my  way  to  the  Tribunal  with 
that  fragment  of  paper  thrust  into 
my  breast.  At  one  moment  I 
could  have  cried  out  on  the 
travesty  of  kindness  that  could 
thus  seek  to  prolong  my  agony  by 
providing  me  with  an  inadequate 
weapon;  at  another  I  was  re- 
minded how  one  might  balance 
oneself  in  a  difficult  place  with  a 
prop  no  stronger  than  one's  own 
little  finger.  Yet  this  thin  shaft 
of  light  cutting  into  desperate 
gloom  had  disquieted  me  strangely. 
Foreseeing,  and  prepared  stoically 
to  meet,  the  inevitable,  I  had  even 
— before  the  billet  was  placed  in 
my  hands — felt  a  certain  curiosity 
to  witness — though  as  an  accused 
— the  methods  of  procedure  of  a 
Court  that  was  as  yet  only  known 
to  me  through  the  infamy  of  its 
reputation.  Now,  however,  caught 
back  to  earth  with  a  rope  of  straw, 
I  trembled  over  the  very  thought 
of  the  ordeal  to  which  I  was  invited. 

Coming,  at  the  end  of  melan- 
choly vaulted  passages,  to  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  a 
door,  I  was  suddenly  conscious  of 
a  droning  murmur  like  that  of 
hived  bees.  The  jailer,  in  the  act 
of  running  the  key  into  the  lock, 
beckoned  me  to  mount  to  him, 
and,  thus  possessed  of  me,  caught 
me  under  the  arm-pit. 

"Play  thy  card,  then,  like  a 
gambler ! "  said  he. 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Ah  bah ! "  he  growled  ;  "didst 
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rfft-tation- 

Hh  ov«-r- roared  me  as  J  spoke. 
\{h  was  '.f-athirjg  himself,  at  my 
expose,  for  tb'r  more  serious  busi- 
rjefcfc.  of  the  day.  Positively  I  was 
being  us«-d  as  a  mere  punching- bag 
on  which  this  "bruiser"  (cvmnt/t 
</a  ilxt  a  UA-nyla%Ht)  might  exercise 
hi 8  muscles. 

"  Silence  !  "  he  shouted  ;  "  f 
know  of  what  J  HjM'ak  !  thou 
walk's!,  on  a  hog,  where  to  ex- 
tricate the  right  foot  is  to  en- 
gulf (he  left.  Kmigrunt  art 
thou  titular  at  least  by  force 
of  thy  accursed  rank ;  and,  if 
that  in  not  enough,  thou  hunt 
plotted  in  prison  with  others  that 
art'  known." 

I  Hiniled,  awaiting  details  of  the 
alumni  iitviiHutinu.      1  had  formed, 
it-  whh  oxidant,  no  proper  conoep- 
timi  uf  thiri  court  of  nummary  jur 
i«idutioii      Tin*    President    loantnl 


of  cestzcuiatiozi  vo  bk.  A? 
noddec  apart,  however.  I  eangir:  s 
singi*-  waited  sentence  :  *■  TTe  wil 
whip  her  like  the  Merieonn  if  she 
is  oustinate.*' 

To  what  viie  and  ■cum  link 
history  was  this  the  key  To 
me  n  oniy  signified  that,  while  I 
had  fancied  them  discussing  a 
point  of  my  case,  the  two  were 
puffin?  confidences  on  a  totally 
alien  matter.  At  last  I  felt  very 
small :  and  that  would  have  pleased 
Carinne. 

"•  But.  at  any  rate,"  I  thought, 
"  the  charge  against  me  must  now 
assume  some  definite  form." 

He.  that  dark  louche  de  fer  of 
the  Terror,  stared  at  me  gloomily, 
as  if  he  had  expected  to  find  me 
already  removed.  Then  suddenly 
he  flung  down  upon  the  table  the 
paper  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  cried 
automatically,  as  if  in  a  certain 
absence  of  mind,  "  I  demand  this 
man  of  the  law  to  which  he  is 
forfeit." 

God  in  heaven !  And  so  my 
trial  was  ended.  They  had  not 
even  allotted  me  one  from  the 
litter  of  mongrel  counsel  that, 
sitting  there  like  begging  can, 
dared  never,  when  retained,  score 
a  point  in  favour  of  a  client  lest 
the  hags  and  the  brats  should  hale 
them  off  to  the  lamp-irons.  This 
certainly  was  Justice  paralysed 
down  one  whole  side. 

I  heard  a  single  little  cry  lift 
itself  from  the  hall  behind  me 
and  the  clucking  of  the  tricoteuses. 
I  felt  it  was  all  hopeless,  but  I 
clutched  at  the  last  desperate 
chance  as  the  President  turned  to 
address  (in  three  words)  the  jury. 

'*.!/.  rAccnwteur  Public"  I  said, 
hurriedly,  "1  am  constrained  to 
toll  you  that  I  have  in  my  posses- 
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sion  that  which  may  induce  yon 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
remand." 

The  fellow  stared  dumfound- 
ered  at  me,  as  if  I  had  thrown 
my  cap  in  his  face.  The  President 
hung  on  his  charge. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  former,  with  an 
ironical  nicety  of  tone — "  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  magnificent 
evidence  ? " 

I  had  out  my  scrap  of  paper, 
folded  like  a  billet-doux. 

"  If  the  citizen  will  condescend 
to  cast  his  eye  on  this  VI  said. 

He  considered  a  minute.  Curi- 
osity ever  fights  in  the  bully  with 
arrogance.  At  length  he  made  a 
sign  to  a  gendarme  to  bring  him 
that  on  which,  it  seemed,  my  life 
depended. 

Every  moment  while  he  dwelt 
on  the  words  was  like  the  oozing 
of  a  drop  of  blood  to  me.  I  had 
in  a  flash  judged  it  best  to  make 


him  sole  confidant  with  me  in  the 
contents  of  the  paper,  that  so  his 
private  cupidity  might  be  excited, 
and  he  not  be  driven  by  necessity 
to  play  the  rdle  of  the  incorruptible. 
The  instant  he  looked  up  my  whole 
heart  expanded. 

"The  prisoner,"  he  said,  "acquits 
his  conscience  of  a  matter  affecting 
the  State.  I  must  call  upon  you, 
M.  le  President ,  to  grant  for  the 
present  a  remand." 

Oh,  mon  Dieuf  but  the  shame- 
lessness  of  this  avarice  !  I  believe 
the  scoundrel  would  have  blushed 
to  be  discovered  in  nothing  but  an 
act  of  mercy. 

"The  prisoner  is  remanded  to 
close  confinement  in  the  Convent 
of  St  P41agie,"  were  the  words 
that  dismissed  me  from  the  court ; 
and  I  swear  Fouquier  -  Tinville's 
large  eyes  followed  me  quite  lov- 
ingly as  I  was  marched  away. 

Bernard  Capes. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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whole.  The  Memoirs  were  never 
intended  for  publication,  and  that 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
few  who  might  otherwise  resent 
their  candour  as  well  as  by  the 
many  whose  withers  are  unwrung. 
Elizabeth  Grant  has  been  at  least 
as  outspoken  about  her  own  faults 
as  about  her  neighbours';  and  there 
is  something  one  cannot  but  la- 
ment in  the  fact  that  all  the  world 
has  been  made  acquainted  with 
her  own  ill-conduct,  afterwards  so 
bitterly  repented  of,  when  she  in- 
dulged in  one  flirtation  after  an- 
other for  the  express  purpose  of 
wounding  and  disappointing  the 
mother  who  had  caused  her  suffer- 
ing. Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in 
thinking  that  any  family  memories 
should  be  held  sacred.  Popular 
opinion  seems  to  incline  the  other 
way,  and  we  had  better  all  take 
care  how  we  leave  memoirs  be- 
hind us  —  at  least,  if  they  are 
written  with  half  the  talent  and 
spirit  of  the  Highland  lady's.  But 
with  that  reservation,  we  are,  most 
of  us,  safe  enough. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  dis- 
parage any  part  of  this  volume, 
and  bad  taste  as  well.  The  worst 
one  can  say  of  it  is,  that  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  book  are  much 


more  interesting  than  the  last. 
After  the  Highland  and  Edin- 
burgh days  are  past,  the  reader 
feels  that  he  could  spare  the  trip 
to  Holland  and  the  voyage  to 
India,  the  sad  familiar  story  of  a 
home  broken  up,  and  the  oft-told 
tale  of  Anglo-Indian  ladies  suffer- 
ing from  the  heat.  One  sincerely 
rejoices  at  Elizabeth  Grant's  happy 
marriage  with  her  estimable  colonel. 
But  as  for  the  Bombay  gaieties, 
the  discomforts  on  board  an  In- 
diaman,  and  the  incorrigible  Mrs 
X.,  one  little  story  from  the  High- 
lands is  worth  them  all, — shall  we 
say  a  story  of  Highland  babies  ? 

"  Aunt  Mary  had  a  story  that  one 
day  a  woman  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  another  bit  thing  at  her 
knee,  came  up  among  them ;  the 
horn  cup  was  duly  handed  to  her, 
she  took  a  'gey  guid  drap*  herself, 
and  then  gave  a  little  to  each  of  the 
babies.  (My  goodness,  child,1  said 
my  mother  to  the  wee  thing  that  was 
trotting  by  the  mother's  side,  'doesn't 
it  bite  you?'  'Ay,  but  I  like  the 
bite,'  replied  the  creature." 

Perhaps  Highland  babies  drink 
less  whisky  now.  Many  things 
are  changed,  both  for  better  and 
for  worse,  since  Elizabeth  Grant 
was  a  girl  at  Rothiemurchus. 
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how  many  tentative  efforts  China 
did  put  forth  in  order  to  draw 
closer  to  Great  Britain.  Missions 
to  India  were  undertaken  and 
messages  were  sent  confidentially 
inviting  trustworthy  officers  to 
come  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  resources,  the  require- 
ment?,  and  the  ideas  of  China, 
but  no  intelligent  response  was 
ever  forthcoming.  One  officer, 
indeed,  was  sent,  but  the  nature 
of  his  mission  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  out  proved  that  India 
had  no  conception  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  her  for  consoli- 
dating her  defensive  position. 
Still  the  idea  of  an  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  Asiatic  empires 
slumbered  on  in  the  Chinese 
mind,  but  no  Englishman  of  the 
requisite  capacity  ever  appeared  to 
take  hold  of  the  hand  thus  ob- 
scurely held  out.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  some  allusion  to  these  lost 
opportunities  in  order  to  account 
for  the  present  despair  of  China,  a 
feeling  which  was  finally  forced 
I  upon  her  by  the  abdication  of  Great 
I  Britain  in  the  convulsion  caused  by 
I  the  Japanese  invasion.  Up  to  the 
^outbreak  of  that  war  it  was  British 
guidance  on  which  China  ultimately 
leaned :  it  was  by  British  advice 
that,  against  her  own  judgment, 
\  China  despatched  a  force  to  Korea 
\  to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  a 
':  step  which  served  Japan  as  a  pre- 
text for  landing  her  troops  and 
occupying  the  capital  of  that 
I  kingdom.  But  when  once  China 
became  involved  in  the  throes  of  a 
struggle  into  which  she  had  been 
thrust  by  the  mistaken  urgency  of 
her  advisers,  British  guidance  and 
\  sympathy  completely  failed  her. 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  Russia, 
the  ever  ready,  step  into  the 
vacated  place;  and  China,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  Japanese 
invaders,  was  fain  to  accept  Kus- 
v  siaas  her  friend  and  protector.  By 
that  act  China  lost  her  indepen- 


dence^ whether  temporarily  or  per- 
manentlyllepends  as  much  as  any- 
thing on  the  perspicacity  and  the 
resolution  of  the  British  nation  at 
the  present  moment ;  for  no  other 
has  at  once  the  will  and  the  power 
to  infuse  new  life  into  the  Chinese 
body  politic. 

Of  the  Powers  who  are  engaged 
in  breaking  up  China,  Russia, 
though  in  a  sense  the  ringleader, 
stands  on  a  higher  moral  platform 
than  her  two  allies.  For  the 
Russian  advance  in  Asia  is,  taken 
as  a  whole,  a  natural  process.  She 
bulges,  absorbs,  and  assimilates, 
rarely  bv_  other  than  peaceful 
means.  Her  attitude  towards 
China  was  studiously  correct  up 
till  1896  or  even  1897.  It  is 
true  that  Count  Cassini,  Russian 
Minister  in  Peking,  endeavoured  to 
push  his  advantages  to  extremes, 
emulating  the  feats  of  Mouravieff 
and  Ignatieff,  in  which  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  his  confrere  M.  Ge'rard, 
the  Minister  of  France;  and  the 
species  of  ' '  Newcastle  programme" 
which  he  endeavoured  to  force  on 
the  Chinese,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  "  Passim  Convention," 
afforded  an  "unmistakable  indica- 
tion of  what  Russian  designs 
really  were.  No  doubt  the  Chinese 
officials  allowed  these  pretensions 
to  leak  out  in  order,  by  publicity, 
to  warn  the  world  of  what  was 
threatened,  and  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  other  Powers  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  Cassini  demands. 
But  whatever  there  may  have  been 
in  the  projected  treaty,  it  was  quite 
superseded  by  the  conversations 
held  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
between  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Tsar  and  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
Li  Huog  Chang  in  1896.  The 
requirements  of  Russia  as  conveyed 
with  exquisite  deference  of  manner 
by  the  Tsar  were  reduced  to  a  few 
simple  points  connected  with  the 
shortening  of  the  route  of  the 
trans-Siberian  railway,  T>y  "carry- 
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dismissal  was  worth  a  naval  dem- 
onstration, the  saving  of  the  in- 
dependence  of  China  is  worth 
aTwar^. 

The  statesmen  of  past  genera- 
tions understood  our  interests  in 
China  better  than  those  who  have 
more  recently  led  the  country. 
They  knew  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  those  interests,  and  the 
treaties  they  made  are  models  of 
far-sighted  statesmanship.  The 
policy  they  embodied  was  based 
on  the  preservation  of  China  as 
an  independent  State,  on  the 
strengthening  of  her  defensive 
powerr  andL  £&.  the  reform  of lier 
administration.  Where  that  wise 
policy  has  failed  has  been  in  its 
execution  by  successors  who  did 
not  rise  to  its  level.  But  our 
interest  remains  always  the  same, 
the  consolidation  and  expansion 
of  ouF  trade.  Xnd  the  prime 
conditions"  oF  that  expansion  are 
what  they  always  were :  orderly 
government  in  China,  facilities 
of  communication,  moderate  tariffs, 
freedom  of  intercourse.  How 
much  has  Creat  Britain  done — 
almost  alone  —  to  secure  those 
conditions !  It  was  no  small 
achievement  with  the  means  tfien 
available  to  open  the  door_  for 
all  nations  to  enter  an3  tracle 
with  China,  and  to  regulate  the 
earlier  intercourse. — The*  final 
suppression  of  the"  great  rebellion 
which  destroyed  the  population  in 
millions  was  mainly  due  to  the 
merciful  interposition  of  Great 
Britain,  though  the  honourable 
share  which  French  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  priests  took  in  the 
beneficent  work  is  too  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  country.  The 
only  department  of  the  administra- 
tion which  has  been  reformed  and 
rendered  efficient,  the  Maritime 
Customs,  was  a  boon  conferred  on 
China  T>y  British  'initiative.  This 
last  lS  not  only  in  itself  an  im- 


portant institution,  but  it  stands 
as  the  model  and  nucleus  for  all 
future  reforms  in  China,  without 
which  the  empire  must  decline 
and  fall. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  new  or 
revolutionary  policy  which  is  re- 
quired of  this  country;  it  is  simply 
a  return  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory  to  the  healthy  traditions  of 
the  forties,  fifties,  and  earlier  six- 
ties. Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  promulgated  their  adherence 
to  those  principles ;  the  House  of 
Commons  has  affirmed  them  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  the  country  to 
see  that  those  theories  are  reduced 
to  practice.  Wa_atanjl  for  the 
"open  door"  and  "equality  of 
opportunity,"  but  both  are  ex- 
cluded by  alienation  of  Chinese 
territory.  There  can  be  no  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  while  English 
adventurers  are  warned  off  a  large 
section  of  Chinese  territory  because 
tjieir  exploitations*  would  1>e"-<dis- 
agreeahle  .to  Russia ;  while  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  gives 
notice  that  the  resources  of  South- 
ern China  are  exclusively  reserved 
for  France ;  and  while  Germany  is 
claiming  the  economic  monopoly 
of  a  whole  Chinese  province.  Our 
>rest,  if  not  our  business,  is 
clearly  to  resist  all  such  preten- 
sions to  the  utmost,  and  by  all 
available  and  reasonable  means. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this  without,  as  a  preliminary, 
declaring  war  against  the  world. 
For  our  part,  we  cannot  believe  we 
are  yet  reduced  to  such  impotence 
as  that.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
craven  tradition  to  prevent  us 
from  reasserting  our  influence  in 
China.  A  strong  Minister  there, 
backed  by  a  strong  Government 
at  home  with  the  support  of  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  our 
people,  would  soon  work  a  mar- 
vellous change  in  the  position  of 
China.     But  the  miracle  has  first 
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It  is  but  a  month  ago  that  this 
goesiping  page  recalled  the  wave  of 
apprehension  which  in  1892  swept 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  in  a  kind 
of  moral  influenza, — a  forecasting 
apprehension,  with  no  special  ap- 
pearance of  clanger  to  account  for 
it,  that  the  century  would  close  in 
confusion  and  bloodshed.     But  it 
was   not  without  reasonable    ex- 
planation.    No  matter  what  com- 
mon-sense may  say  or  science  may 
prove,  there  is  something  in  the 
death  of  a  century  which  appeals 
strongly  to  imagination.     Nor  do 
we  forget  that  other  centuries  have 
ended  as  by  earthquake  and  fire, 
and  that  Europe  was  disturbed  for 
some  years  before  the  comparatively 
quiet  '92 ;  and  so  the  superstition 
arose  which  ran  its  course  and  came 
to  exhaustion  before  the  portents 
appeared  that  were  to  justify  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  many  such  portents  still  re- 
main.     At  this   present  hour  of 
writing  they  seem  to  be  dwindling 
certainly ;  yet  even  within  the  few 
short  weeks  since  we  talked  of  the 
superstition,  the  whole  world  has 
been  simmering  as  a  volcano  will 
before    eruption.      War  was  the 
most  frequent  word  wherever  two 
or  three  were  gathered  together ; 
and  though  presently  it  dropped, 
peace  was  not  the  word  that  fol- 
lowed, but  report  of  hasty  arma- 
ment, mobilising  preparation,  eager 
competition  in  the  snapping  up  of 
war-ships.      All  this  too  may  be 
dropped,  and,  if  so,  good;  but  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of  material 
for  wide  conflagration,  and  there 


is  no  merit  in  affecting  to  doubt 
the  fact. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  weak- 
ness, and  some  pass  for  sobriety 
and  strength.  Of  such  is  the 
weakness  that  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  any  kind 
of  danger  for  fear  of  being  thought 
timid,  or  will  belittle  a  peril  that 
cannot  be  denied  in  order  to  gain 
credit  for  courage  and  solidity. 
And  there  is  another  sort  of  weak- 
ness, or  perhaps  a  homeliness  of 
mind  and  feebleness  of  imagina- 
tion, which  rejects  the  possibility, 
in  our  humdrum  day,  of  the  con- 
flict and  upheaval  of  ancient  his- 
tory. The  presumption  seems  to 
be  that  all  that  sort  of  thing  be- 
longs to  a  romantic  past,  and  is 
too  savage  and  extravagant  for 
repetition  in  the  modern  world. 
They  are  intelligible  weaknesses, 
these,  but  they  have  proved  one 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  our 
time  and  generation.  Their  con- 
tribution to  a  state  of  things  in 
which  we  have  lost  the  mastery 
we  once  had  (and  may  regain)  has 
been  enormous ;  and  although  that 
is  perfectly  plain  now,  their  de- 
lusions are  still  hugged.  There  is 
some  comfort  in  them,  I  suppose  ; 
but  far  better  would  be  frank  and 
courageous  acknowledgment  that, 
whatever  may  actually  happen, 
nothing  visible  or  probable  justi- 
fies the  idea  that  the  time  of  great 
political  as  of  great  terrestrial 
convulsions  is  past.  In  living 
memory  the  world  has  never  been 
in  such  a  condition  of  unrest  as  it 
is  now :  there  have  never  been  at 
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odds  which  explain  the  magnificent 
unaccustomed  serenity  of  the  Con- 
tinental press  and  peoples.  It  was 
not  that  the  markets  relied  upon 
the  general  desire  for  peace  —  a 
desire  which  ceases  to  be  equal 
when  the  odds  are  three  to  one. 
The  conclusion  of  the  great  busi- 
ness men  was  grounded  on  the 
belief  that  England  is  too  closely 
"  cornered  "  to  interfere  by  force 
and  arms,  at  present,  with  the  re- 
distribution of  empire  in  the  East. 
"  It  wouldn't  do." 

And  that  is  indeed  oar  situation, 
thanks  to  the  prolonged  ascend- 
ancy of  the  doctrinaires  who  ridi- 
culed "prestige,"  laughed  at  that 
obsolete  superstition  "  the  balance 
of  power,"  preached  in  all  corners 
the  invincibility  of  moral  force, 
expounded  the  improvidence  of 
making  alliances  and  the  ruin  of 
being  well  armed,  and  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  by  con- 
tempt for  the  ordinary  foresight 
which  they  called  Russophobia. 
When  will  England  know  the  full 
cost  of  listening  to  the  confident 
and  conceited  doctrine — conceited 
in  a  double  sense  —  of  the  Man- 
chester illuminati  ? 


There  are  two  things  to  which  I 
should  dearly  like  an  answer  from 
some  prince  of  the  money-markets. 
The  first  is,  whether  there  is  any 
reason  to  doubt  if  the  Russian 
Government  is  as  short  of  money 
as  it  seems  to  be  whenever  there  is 
a  loan  afoot  in  which  it  is  politi- 
cally concerned  ?  Apparently,  the 
Czar  may  be  deeply  interested  in 
such  a  business,  and  yet  unable 
to  secure  the  advantages  which  the 
16-million  Chinese  loan  was  sup- 
posed to  have  offered  to  us,  for 
example.  Is  nothing  known  of  a 
Russian  war- chest ?  Assuming 
that  such  a  thing  exists,   would 


financial  authority  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  conceals  enormous 
quantities  of  ready -money  1  What 
do  those  gentlemen  say  to  it  who 
still  complain  of  the  scarcity  of 
gold,  though  the  treasures  of  Klon- 
dike are  added  to  the  abundant 
spoil  of  Australasia  and  Africa? 
Only  the  very  learned,  only  those 
who  are  most  accustomed  to  track 
the  streams  of  currency  about  the 
world,  can  inform  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  a  semi-Asiatic  Government, 
more  than  half  in  love  with  Asiatic 
methods  and  ideas,  bent  upon  a 
career  of  Eastern  conquest,  mis- 
tress of  resources  known  to  be 
great  but  little  subject  to  scrutiny, 
should  hoard  up  treasure  in  the 
Asiatic  way ;  and  this  I  shall  be- 
lieve till  some  seraphic  doctor  of 
finance  delivers  judgment  to  the 
contrary. 

The  other  question  is  one  that 
must  have  stolen  many  times,  with 
all  its  vast  romance,  into  the 
leisure  of  every  Jewish  banker  in 
Christendom.  Assuming  a  not  im- 
moderate conscience  in  the  victor, 
but  of  course  remembering  that 
business  is  business,  what  might  be 
considered  the  probable  figure  at 
which  a  British  indemnity  would 
be  set,  should  ever,  ever,  ever  this 
dear  isle  suffer  the  fate  of  France 
in  1871 1  We  know  how  enormous 
the  French  indemnity  was,  and  we 
have  heard  of  an  iron  Chancellor 
who  wept  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  (off  and  on)  when  he  learned 
how  easily  it  could  be  paid.  The 
Chancellor's  grief  is  historical, 
and  we  may  depend  upon  it 
that  his  legitimate  disappointment 
stands  as  a  warning  in  all  the 
great  Governments  of  the  world. 
The  indemnity  system  (a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan  of 
imposing  an  annual  tribute  which 
we  owe  to  the  Bourse)  —  the 
indemnity    system    is    not    done 
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Here  is  a  prospect  of  contention 
far  more  furious  and  widespread 
(north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
would  be  involved  in  it)  than  that 
which  frightened  the  European 
Concert  so  sadly  last  year.  Safely 
we  may  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Squeeze  is  meant  to  be  moderate, 
though  prolonged;  and  that  on 
any  clear  indication  of  dangerous 
resentment  it  will  be  relaxed  for  a 
while. 


The  greater  Continental  Powers : 
how  much  is  heard  of  them,  those 
three,  and  how  remarkably  little 
of  the  smaller  Continental  Powers. 
They  are  there,  and  busy  and  pros- 
perous as  ever;  and  yet  as  quiet 
as  mice.  We  must  not  give  way 
to  illusions.  Though  there  is  but 
one  feeling  in  the  matter,  it  is  not 
exactly  true,  for  example,  that  the 
world  has  suddenly  shrunk,  sud- 
denly come  together  as  might  the 
world  in  a  nightmare.  When  it 
seems  that  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  are  whirling  upon  each  other 
in  ever-narrowing  circles,  like  stars 
drawn  from  their  orbits,  we  must 
resist  the  sensation;  the  facts  do 
not  warrant  it  as  yet.  And  so  it 
may  only  be  by  contrast  that  the 
smaller  States  of  Europe  seem  to 
have  become  curiously  still.  We 
never  hear  of  them.  They  do  not 
speak,  they  do  not  move,  except  as 
the  ant-kingdoms  do  in  their  com- 
mercial circles. 

A  very  pretty  difference  of 
opinion  might  arise  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  the  quietude 
of  contentment  or  of  dread.  High 
argument  stands  prepared  on  both 
sides.  Are  the  great  Powers  bent 
on  founding  wide  dependencies  in 
Africa  and  the  East?  Then  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  put  off 
their  desire  for  tempting  commer- 
cial territory  close  at  hand.  But 
if  these  distant  settlements  create 
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a  need  for  additional  naval  stations 
at  home,  the  sense  of  need  being 
sharpened  by  the  keen  incitement 
of  Captain  Mahan's  book,  why, 
then,  the  desire  for  certain  first- 
rate  seaboard  territory  close  at 
hand  must  be  sharpened  too.  That 
is  a  counter-reflection  of  consider- 
able gravity ;  and  not  to  mention 
that  one  of  these  small  States 
has  covetable  trade  property  in 
Africa,  what  if  another  has  many 
rich  ready-made  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies,  all  of  the  very  sort 
that  is  most  prized?  Were  I 
a  Netherlander,  pondering  these 
things,  I  should  not,  I  think,  be 
greatly  anxious  either  about  my 
desirable  ports  at  home  or  my 
beautiful  spice  islands  abroad ;  but 
if  troubled  by  one  thing  more 
than  another,  it  would  be  by  the 
incitement  of  Captain  Mahan's 
book. 

An  admirable  book,  but  the 
most  incendiary  of  modern  times. 
If  I  could  do  so  reasonably,  I 
would  say  that  its  publication 
was  wrong.  But  though  that  can- 
not be  said,  I  do  find  it  reason- 
able to  think  that  it  is  working 
a  deal  of  mischief.  The  book 
would  be  all  very  well  if  written 
in  a  language  which  only  Ameri- 
cans and  English  could  under- 
stand, though  better  still,  of 
course,  were  its  drift  intelligible 
to  Englishmen  alone.  Besides, 
w.e  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
us  already.  We  knew  of  old  that 
sea-power  is  the  secret  of  empire, 
and  only  needed  the  stimulus  of 
some  glaring  peri],  and  his  per- 
suasive exhortations,  to  restore  the 
Balance  of  Power  by  the  creation 
of  fleets  corresponding  in  magni- 
tude with  those  vast  Continental 
armies.  But  Captain  Mahan  could 
not  broaden  to  this  conception  of 
the  best  use  of  his  studies,  or 
perhaps  found  it  practically  im- 
possible to  give  us  the  exclusive 
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temptation,  or  was  originally  due 
to  Mahan's  inspiring  influence,  or 
provoked  by  the  apparent  desire 
of  the  European  Powers  to  fix  the 
republic  with  its  long-cherished 
policy  of  non-interference  beyond 
the  Monroe  boundary.  All  these 
things  work  to  the  same  end 
strongly,  no  doubt ;  but  the  change 
was  determined  long  since  by  the 
most  constant  impulses,  passions, 
and  affections  of  mankind.  They 
have  their  way.  It  was  never 
likely  that  the  American  republic 
would  continue  to  repress  the  long- 
ing for  distinction  which  no  scheme 
of  government  could  root  out 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  in- 
dividually. The  intention  over 
there  was  to  be  a  great  nation  in 
an  entirely  new  and  superior  way. 
The  new  way  works  on  to  noth- 
ing that  either  is  or  seems  supe- 
rior, and  with  a  right-about-face  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
turning  to  the  old  ways  of  national 
ambition.  Their  pride  in  every- 
thing American  that  is  truly  his- 
toric ;  their  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing, recounting,  picturing  that 
there  was  a  time  when  three- 
cornered  hats,  long  waistcoats, 
ruffles,  and  buckle  -  shoes  were 
ordinary  American  attire;  their 
cherishing  of  ancient  mansions 
built  in  1790;  above  all,  the  un- 
ceasing repetition  of  stories  of  the 
awful  war  that  was  waged  upon 
each  other,  and  yet  are  told  in 
triumph  rather  than  in  sorrow, — 
these  are  among  many  long-stand- 
ing signs  of  an  uneasy  sensibility 
to  the  lack  of  nearly  all  that  stamps 
a  nation  with  high  achievement 
and  historic  greatness. 

It  is  a  sensibility  that  others 
may  smile  at — I  do  not.  Prove  it 
weak,  plead  that  the  first  American 
ideal  was  nobler  than  that  which 
it  is  giving  place  to,  and  I  say 
naught  to  the  contrary.  Preach 
that  there  can  be  no  perfect  or  toler- 
ably peaceful  world  as  long  as  the 


old  rapacities  of  dominion  contend 
and  the  old  conceptions  of  glory 
flourish,  and  there  will  be  no  hasty 
nay-word  from  me.  But,  English, 
Americans,  Russians,  French,  we 
are  what  we  are,  which  is  that  we 
are  what  we  were ;  and  the  old 
rapacities  of  dominion  do  contend, 
and  no  glory  lifts  the  heart  so 
high  as  the  glory  of  battle  nobly 
won.  Words  will  not  hide  these 
truths,  nor  wishes  drown  them. 
When  something  indistinguishable 
from  a  sense  of  home-keeping  in- 
feriority calls  upon  America  to 
come  forth  and  take  part  in  the 
shaping  of  the  world's  destiny,  it 
is  perfectly  natural,  and  all  in  the 
expected  order  and  development  of 
things.  Were  I  disposed  to  smile 
at  anything  in  what  promises  to 
be  a  tremendously  disturbing 
transformation,  it  would  be  at  the 
discovery  by  scandalised  United 
States  citizens  of  a  "jingo  "  party 
in  their  midst :  a  large  jingo  party, 
which  yet  is  described  as  unim- 
portant, evanescent.  Other  bad 
names  besides  "jingo"  are  fastened 
on  it,  and  perhaps  they  are  de- 
served ;  but  it  should  not  be  called 
unimportant,  evanescent.  Neither 
is  "  jingoism "  a  sufficiently  re- 
spectful name  for  the  rising  spirit 
in  American  affairs,  which,  with 
its  fleets  building,  and  its  enthus- 
iasms kindling,  and  its  hidden 
spark  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
orthodox  citizen,  is  preparing  as 
much  of  a  change  as  we  saw  in 
Japan  the  other  day,  and  perhaps 
as  sudden.  Even  at  this  early  time, 
accidents  are  conceivable  which 
would  definitely  alter  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  small  space  of 
a  week. 


That  tastes  should  change,  that 
metaphysic  philosophies  should 
rise  and  fall,  is  for  different 
reasons  not  at  all  surprising ;  but 
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ou8  excitements  are  raised,  false 
hopes  are  engendered,  and  the 
common  judgment,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  criticism  to  clarify  and 
strengthen,  is  fevered,  confused, 
and  weakened  by  as  much  as  its 
natural  hardihood  allows. 

It  is  in  imaginative  literature, 
of  course, — poetry  and  romance, — 
that  most  of  the  mischief  is  done, 
for  there  its  opportunities  are 
boundless.  The  well-read  pro- 
fessional critic  who  announces  in 
good  English  that  he  finds  Maeter- 
linck unspeakably  nutritious  (what 
has  become  of  Maeterlinck,  by  the 
way?),  or  Ibsen  the  most  tender 
and  refining  moralist  since  the 
time  of  St  John,  may  be  contro- 
verted, but  with  coolness  and  firm- 
ness he  can  never  be  confounded. 
He  has  his  advantage  in  an  un- 
deniable possibility  of  superior 
perception  and  sensitiveness,  and 
may  run  to  almost  any  excess  in 
the  licence,  the  security,  of  a  tacit 
assumption  to  that  effect.  And 
this  the  competitive  critic  does, 
as  the  press  notices  abundantly 
show.  In  poetry,  in  romance,  a 
new  genius  is  discovered  every 
other  month — rarely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  literature  or  the  advance- 
ment of  literary  taste,  and  not 
always  to  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
covered prodigy.  Some  of  our 
newly  risen  poets — and  this  we 
must  regret  for  their  sake — are 
manifestly  falling  back  from  the 
place  to  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
discovery  exalted  them  only  the 
other  day.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
publication  of  a  historical  novel 
was  hailed  with  as  much  ap- 
plause as  would  have  sufficed  for 
1  Waverley '  or  the  '  Three  Musket- 
eers.' To  read  the  reviews  of 
the  book  was  to  learn  that  a 
writer  not  much  inferior  to  Scott 
or  Dumas  had  appeared.  To  read 
the  book  itself  was  to  find  it  good 
(it    has    gone    into    five    or    six 


editions,  and  will  be  forgotten  in 
less  than  as  many  years),  but  first- 
rate  in  no  single  particular.  Since 
then  a  book  of  poems  by  a  writer 
little  known  heretofore  has  made 
more  noise  than  any  similar  pub- 
lication since  Alexander  Smith 
fired  his  rocket  skyward.  Here, 
however,  the  genius  is  no  illusion. 
There  are  passages  in  this  small 
book  of  a  hundred  pages  that 
march  with  the  footfall  of  the 
immortals ;  stately  lines  with  all 
the  music  and  meaning  of  the 
highest  poesy;  and  when  that 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  any  new- 
comer into  a  land  bereaved  of 
poetic  grandeur,  it  may  be  denied 
that  his  welcome  can  be  too  ex- 
travagantly grateful. 

Yet  if  Mr  Phillips  thinks  that 
his  verse  is  for  the  most  part  well 
made,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  that  mistake.  Or  if,  as 
seems  more  likely,  he  is  aware  of 
imperfections  which  would  have 
been  removed  had  he  found  pa- 
tience enough  for  the  endeavour, 
then  he  should  be  told  that  his 
toleration  of  them  as  they  stand 
is  proof  that  he  is  a  very  incom- 
plete poet.  Perfect  genius  never 
did  and  never  can  tolerate  imper- 
fection in  its  own  handiwork — its 
own  expression ;  a  characteristic 
which  suggests  the  only  apology 
for  the  fallacious  and  otherwise 
absurd  definition  of  genius  as  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
Tennyson's  "Tithonus"  was  laid 
aside  for  years — no  doubt  because 
it  fell  short  of  an  ideal  in  his  mind 
which  our  minds  do  not  reach  to, 
or  from  a  sensibility  to  particular 
imperfections  which  we  are  unable 
to  perceive.  Mr  Phillips,  who  has 
been  encouraged  to  hope,  and  may 
reasonably  hope,  that  he  will  some 
day  stand  not  far  off  from  that 
fine  genius,  may  believe  this  :  had 
"  Tithonus  "  shown  half  the  faults 
of    any  one   of   the  'Poems  by 
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is  not  equal  to  their  offences,  and 
does  not  atone  for  them. 

"The  Woman  with  the  Dead 
Soul"  is  by  much  the  less  offen- 
sive of  the  two,  and  in  its  descrip- 
tive lines — which  make  up  nearly 
the  whole — is  far  above  the  other, 
being  in  that  respect  very  subtle, 
very  forcible.  It  is  meant  to  be 
tragic;  to  be  overwhelmingly  pa- 
thetic ;  to  be  (like  so  much  of  the 
morbid  literature  of  our  time) 
divinely  pitiful.  But,  in  substance 
and  fact,  it  is  no  more  that  than 
was  the  address  of  "  a  friend  of 
humanity"  to  the  needy  knife- 
grinder,  in  a  story  more  wholesome 
than  this.  The  tragedy  in  it  is  the 
creation  of  the  forced  and  there- 
fore false  emotions  of  the  poet  in 
contemplating  a  woman  sewing  and 
sipping  gin  before  she  callously 
"  steals  into  the  night."  Its  origin 
and  cultivation  are  evident;  and 
Mr  Phillips,  who  has  strange  smells 
and  odours  in  most  of  his  poems, 
will  bear  with  the  statement  that 
these  pages  exhale  a  sickness  which 
is  the  sickness  of  decay.  It  is  the 
more  tolerable  to  tell  him  so  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  is  delivered  helplessly  to  this 
style  of  composition.  "Beautiful 
Death"  is  plainly  an  experiment 
in  forcing  from  a  healthy  soil  the 
growths  of  imagination  diseased; 
and  since  it  is  impossible  that  that 
piece  should  have  been  written 
with  sincere  feeling,  it  may  be 
hoped,  and  I  do  believe,  that  "  The 
Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul "  and 
"The  Wife"  are  exercises  of  a 
similar  character— essays  in  com- 
petition with  other  poets  who  have 
prospered  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

Enough  said  about  the  first- 
named  poem,  which  would  have 
passed  (though  not  without  a 
compulsory  sniff)  but  for  the 
other.  "The  Wife"  is  an  en- 
tirely indefensible  piece  of  work. 
It  is  described  as  "a  true  story 


done  into  verse";  but  however 
true,  there  was  perhaps  no  need 
to  do  it  into  verse,  and  certainly 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
after  this  manner.  A  humane 
man,  having  heard  such  a  story, 
might,  would,  should  sink  it  in 
kindly  silence;  to  tell  it  in  Mr 
Phillips's  way  is  a  wrong  to 
art,  to  honesty,  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  : — 

"  Her  husband  starved,  and  gazed  into 

her  face : 
There  was  no  crumb  of  bread  in  the 

bare  place." 

Therefore  she  goes  into  the  street 
to  get  some  food  for  him  :  which 
is  sufficient  hint  of  a  tale  which  in 
this  black  world  is  not  very  un- 
common. Horrible  if  the  woman 
is  a  good  woman,  but  in  that  case 
nearly  impossible;  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  difficulty  with  Mr 
Phillips.  It  would  be  a  lessened 
difficulty  were  the  wife  weak, 
half-crazed ;  but  then  she  would 
not  make  much  of  a  poem. 
Therefore,  forgetting  that  he  him- 
self would  rather  die  in  a  quiet 
and  decent  way  than  feed  on  the 
proceeds  of  less  -  abhorrent  theft, 
he  makes  her  a  heroine,  a  saint, 
a  martyr,  touched  within  as  with 
holy  fire : — 

"Then   like  a  martyr  robing  for  the 

flame, 
She  wound  the  shawl  about  her  without 

shame : 
Lo,   in    the    red    shawl    sacredly   she 

burned." 

An  untruthful,  irreligious,  and 
maudlin  conception,  which  should 
have  been  rejected  as  by  a  natural 
convulsion  of  the  mind  as  soon  as 
it  took  form  there.  "  Shall  we  for- 
get, then,  that  she  was  making  this 
great  sacrifice  for  her  husband?" 
No ;  nor  that  he  might  have  had 
his  own  views  of  the  sacrifice  had 
he  been  consulted ;  nor  that  he 
might  have  thought  it  infamous  to 
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APPEAL   TO   THE   RADICALS. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  while  looking 
through  one  of  the  London  morn- 
ing papers  in  search  of  a  particular 
paragraph,  we  were  suddenly  struck 
by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  five 
columns,  each  containing  intelli- 
gence of  a  highly  important  and 
significant  character.  From  one 
we  learned  that  in  the  "Far  East" 
events  were  drawing  to  a  point  at 
which  England  would  have  to 
choose  between  war  with  a  great 
military  Power  and  submission  to 
a  gross  violation  of  her  treaty 
rights,  disastrous  to  her  commerce, 
and  still  more  disastrous  to  that 
by  which  her  commerce  lives,  her 
national  reputation.  From  an- 
other it  appeared  that  in  an 
opposite  quarter  of  the  globe  we 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
forces  of  another  great  Power, 
which  had  calmly  occupied  British 
territory  in  the  teeth  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  withdraw  from  it.  In  a 
third  we  were  told  that  officers 
belonging  to  the  army  of  a  so- 
called  friendly  State  were  in  the 
service  of  enemies  with  whom  we 
were  already'  at  open  war.  And 
in  another  we  still  read  of  un- 
finished struggles  on  the  frontier 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  renewal  of 
arduous  and  costly  hostilities. 
We  looked  a  little  to  the  right 
hand  of  these  four  columns,  and 
we  saw  another  adjoining  to  and 
parallel  with  them,  in  which  a 
political  party1  in  this  country 
were  solemnly  advising  their  fol- 
lowers to  lose  no  opportunity  of 


embarrassing  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, of  opposing  any  increase  in 
our  military  and  naval  forces,  com- 
paring the  statesmen  who  demand 
it  to  horse- leeches,  and  seeking 
generally  to  make  the  people  as 
dissatisfied  as  possible  with  the 
rulers  who  are  now  placed  over 
them. 

In  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  there 
was  nothing  very  new.  Neverthe- 
less we  were  struck  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  contrast,  and  could  not 
help  asking  ourselves  whether,  if 
existing  complications  should  ripen 
into  actual  war  with  either  France 
or  Russia,  or  both,  political  mani- 
festoes of  the  same  kind  would  still 
continue  to  be  issued.  It  is  so 
often  said  as  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved that  an  earnest  appeal  from 
the  Government  to  the  country  in 
the  event  of  war  would  meet  with 
an  enthusiastic  response ;  that  no 
money  would  be  grudged  which 
Ministers  declared  to  be  necessary ; 
and  that  not  ten  thousand  but  a 
million  swords  would  "leap  from 
their  scabbards  "  in  defence  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  empire.  We 
fully  believe  that  such  would  be 
the  spontaneous  impulse,  the 
natural  hereditary  instinct,  of  the 
British  demos.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  fair  play.  A  revolutionary 
agitation  at  home  and  a  great  war 
abroad  can  hardly  go  on  together. 
We  are  not  calling  in  question  for  a 
moment  the  sincerity  of  that  school 
of  politicians  who  are  represented 
by  these  political  demonstrations. 
We  believe  them,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  the  most  honest  section  of  the 


1  National  Liberal  Federation,  March  7. 
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fighting  for  Church  and  king  as 
well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
Now,  without  asking  the  Radical 
party  to  lay  aside  any  of  the  be- 
liefs which  they  honestly  entertain 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  House  of  Lords,  the  ter 
ritorial  aristocracy,  and  perhaps 
even  to  more  august  institutions, 
we  may  fairly  call  upon  them  not 
to  press  their  attack  just  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  to  let  all 
Europe  know  that  they  are  Eng- 
lishmen first  and  root-and-branch 
reformers  afterwards. 

The  processes  we  have  referred 
to,  which  are  constantly  at  work, 
often  silently  and  unobtrusively, 
teaching  the  people  to  regard  Gov- 
ernment as  their  natural  enemy, 
tend  to  weaken  authority  and  para- 
lyse united  effort  far  more  than 
all  the  Tom  Paines  and  Orator 
Hunts  and  John  Frosts  that  ever 
lived.  And  there  is  a  practical  side 
to  the  question,  too,  which  those 
cannot  ignore  who  may  fancy  that 
we  exaggerate  the  moral  effect  of 
the  new  Radicalism.  Is  it  possible 
to  read  the  official  account  of  our 
shipbuilding  operations  for  1897- 
98,  as  recently  published  by  the 
Admiralty,  without  confessing  that 
here,  at  all  events,  we  have  unim- 
peachable testimony  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed in  these  pages ;  and  to  the 
necessity  for  some  such  appeal  as 
we  are  now  striving  to  address, 
however  imperfectly,  to  patriotic 
Liberals?  We  append  the  full 
statement,  from  which  our  readers 
will  see  that  by  Trades-Unionism 
class  interests,  or  what  are  fancied 
to  be  such,  are  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  public  ones,  even  in 
times  of  great  emergency  : — 

"  Expenditure  on  new  construction 
has  been  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  prolonged  labour  difficulties,  whicn 


lasted  from  July  to  the  beginning  of 
February.  Payments  to  contractors 
have  been  so  disarranged  by  the  sus- 
pension of  work,  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent date  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the 
exact  amount  by  which  the  anticipated 
expenditure  on  new  construction  will 
fall  short.  The  best  estimate  which 
can  be  made  at  the  present  time  is 
thatitwillamounttoabout£2,270,000. 
Of  this  sum  £1,400,000,  as  stated  be- 
fore, will  fall  on  1898-99,  the  remainder 
on  1899-1900  and  1900-1. 

"In  the  case  of  many  contracts 
spreading  over  several  years,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  work  for  six  or  seven 
months  throws  forward  all  the  instal- 
ments to  later  dates  than  were  origin- 
ally anticipated,  except  so  far  as  arrears 
can  be  made  up. 

"The  difficulties  in  question  have 
affected  propelling  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, gun  mountings,  armour,  and 
other  important  classes  of  material 

"  The  indirect  effects  of  the  labour 
difficulties  have,  of  course,  not  been 
confined  to  contract  ships. 

"In  the  dockyards  tne  delays  on 
the  part  of  contractors  in  the  com- 
pletion and  delivery  of  machinery, 
armour,  &c,  have  involved  consider- 
able difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  construction  in  the  manner  essential 
to  the  earliest  possible  dates  of  com- 
pletion of  ships.  Delays  have  occurred 
also  in  the  steam  and  gunnery  trials 
of  certain  ships  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  completed  and  ready  for 
service. 

u  On  the  contract  side  of  the  ship- 
building programme  the  difficulties 
have  been  much  greater,  not  merely 
in  the  form  of  arrested  progress  on 
work  directly  affected  by  the  labour 
dispute,  but  also  in  the  retardation  of 
work  on  the  hulls  and  fittings  of  ships. 
A  less  number  of  men  has  conse- 
quently been  engaged  on  these  classes 
of  work  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  employed ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  ships,  which  (in  the  ordin- 
ary course)  would  have  been  delivered 
and  completed  during  1897-98,  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  contractors. 

"  Details  of  these  delays  are  given 
hereafter,  but,  broadly  speaking,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  actual  dates  of 
completion  for  service  of  many  impor- 
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We  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
it  less  to  the  failure  of  his  health 
than  to  the  success  of  his  diplo- 
macy; and  to  hail  it  as  an 
omen  that  he  has  secured  a 
breathing-time  for  England  on  the 
Chinese  question,  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  of  anything  like  an 
immediate  ultimatum.  This,  how- 
ever, at  present  is  a  matter  of  the 
purest  conjecture.  We  must  all 
most  earnestly  hope  that  Lord 
Salisbury  will  be  back  in  his  place 
soon  after  the  Easter  holidays. 
The  whole  country  seems  to 
lean  on  him  with  a  trustfulness 
which  has  never  been  reposed  in 
any  one  Minister  for  at  least 
three  generations.  We  are  not 
overlooking  the  attacks  upon  him 
which  appeared  in  the  English 
press.  But  for  once  we  think 
London  journalism  mistook  the 
bent  of  public  opinion;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is,  that  it  changed 
its  tone  without  any  change 
having  really  taken  place  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  policy.  His 
illness  was  to  a  great  extent 
brought  on  by  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  rested  on  his 
shoulders;  and  we  may  fairly 
anticipate  that  a  temporary  re- 
lief from  it  will  restore  him  to 
his  usual  health.  The  Socialists 
tell  us  that  the  individual  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  that  one  man  is 
as  good  as  another.  The  position 
held  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the 
present  moment,  in  the  estimation 
not  only  of  Great  Britain  but  of 
all  Europe,  is  a  refutation  by 
itself  of  this  precious  theory. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above 
we  have  read  Mr  Morley's  speech 
at  Leicester,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  it  does  not  require  us  to 
modify  in  any  material  degree 
what  we  have  here  said  of  the 
regular  Opposition  leaders.     Their 


conduct  in  Parliament  has   been 
satisfactory :    but  it  is   to   what 
they    may    say   and    do    out    of 
Parliament   that    at    least    equal 
importance    attaches.      And    Mr 
Morley  at  Leicester,  while  attack- 
ing   the    Government    for    their 
apparent   indecision,    did   not   at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  main  prin- 
ciples   of    their    Foreign    policy. 
He    may    perhaps    have    remem- 
bered whose  fault  it  is  that  mat- 
ters have  come  to  such  a  pass  in 
Chinese    waters,   and    have   been 
honourably   reluctant   to   censure 
others   for  their    conduct    under 
difficulties    which    are    in     great 
measure  owing  to  himself.     But, 
apart  from    this    special   motive, 
we   are   willing   to    believe    that 
Mr  Morley  has  no  disposition  to 
act  otherwise  than  as  the  comity 
of  party  prescribes  under  existing 
circumstances,  and   that   he  does 
not  think  the  present  an  opportune 
moment  for  pressing  forward  Radi- 
cal reform.    Speaking  to  a  Radical 
meeting  in  one  of  the  most  Radical 
towns  in  England,  he   could  not 
well   have  said   less  than  he  did 
about  the  House  of  Lords.     But 
the  readers  of  his  speech  will  ob- 
serve the  air  of  detachment  which 
pervaded  his  remarks.     The  aboli- 
tion or  evisceration  of  the  heredi- 
tary Chamber  was  something  which 
might  or  might  not  come  up  for 
consideration  at  some  future  time. 
If  they  buried  it  now  they  might  live 
in  hope  of  its  resurrection.  His  own 
opinions  on  the  subject  were  well 
known.    But  the  next  general  elec- 
tion would  not  turn  on  legislation. 
Many  things   on  which  Radicals 
had  set  their  hearts  would  now 
have  to  be  postponed.    We  do  not 
say  that  he  used  these  very  words, 
but  such  was  his  tone  throughout. 
Home  Rule  was  dismissed  in  the 
same  summary  fashion.     It  would 
still  continue  to  be  de  fide  with 
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the  party.  Bat  for  the  present  it 
must  be  shelved.  They  mast  see 
what  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill  would  bring  forth.  He  and  his 
friends  agreed  with  the  Nationalists 
in  thinking  that  Irish  County 
Councils  would  pave  the  way  for 
an  Irish  Parliament.  Let  the 
public  observe,  then,  that  Home 
Rule  has  not  been  abandoned,  and 
that  the  disunion  of  the  empire  is 
still  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
Opposition.  But  Mr  Morley,  while 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
turn  his  back  on  any  single  item 
of  the  Newcastle  Programme,  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  shake  hands 
with    it    in    a    very    valedictory 


fashion — Good-bye,  and  God  bless 
you.  In  fact,  he  was  obliged  to 
allow — perhaps  was  only  too  glad 
to  allow  —  that  all  these  things 
must,  as  we  have  said,  wait  for 
a  more  convenient  season.  And 
that  is  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  Such  little  out- 
bursts as  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
letter  to  Mr  Barker,  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  Maidstone,  are 
neither  veracious  nor  public-spir- 
ited. But,  as  we  observed  on  a 
former  occasion,  Sir  William  now 
speaks  and  writes  with  very  little 
sense  of  responsibility.  Mr  Mor- 
ley's  career  is  before  him  :  Sir 
William's  is  behind  him. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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DISRAELI    THE    YOUNGER. 


A  slender  figure,  elegantly 
poised  in  an  attitude  which  be- 
tokens at  once  ambition  and  secu- 
rity. His  right  elbow  rests  lightly 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  tips 
of  his  delicate  jewelled  fingers  are 
free  to  coquette  with  the  glossy 
ringlets  which  crown  a  pensive 
brow.  The  rolled  collar  of  his 
coat  is  of  to-morrow's  fashion,  and 
an  open  waistcoat  reveals  a  cascade 
of  scarf,  magnificently  glorified 
by  brooch  and  chain.  His  legs 
are  nonchalantly  crossed,  and  en- 
cased in  creaseles8  trousers,  sternly 
strapped  beneath  a  pair  of  dainty 
pumps.  A  Turkish  chibouque 
thrown  upon  a  pillowed  divan 
symbolises  the  grand  tour  and  a 
half -concealed  love  of  tobacco; 
while  the  air  of  idle  luxury  is 
tempered  by  the  beauty  of  the 
oval  face,  and  by  the  imaginative 
eyes,  fixed  with  bold  unconcern 
upon  a  triumphant  future  and  the 
mysterious  East.    Thus  is  Disraeli 
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the  Younger  pictured  by  Maclise ; 
thus  did  he  appear  to  the  intimates 
of  his  romantic  youth. 

Handsome,  extravagant,  debon- 
air, Disraeli  the  Younger  was  the 
true-born  child  of  a  wayward, 
irresponsible  age,  which,  with  its 
manifold  contradictions,  was  more 
interesting  than  distinguished, 
more  cultured  than  heroic.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  time  of  transition,  which 
bridged  the  distance  between  the 
hard  disdain  of  the  Regency  and 
the  vapid  enthusiasm  of  our  Early 
Victorians.  But  the  old  brutality 
was  not  forgotten,  and  the  Prize 
Ring  flourished  at  the  Keepsake's 
side.  Though  a  rout  at  Almack's 
was  still  an  end  of  social  ambition, 
there  were  certain  coteries  in 
Brompton  which  claimed  their  de- 
voted slaves,  and  some  thought  it 
more  glorious  to  sip  tea  in  L.  E. 
L.'s  parlour  than  to  flaunt  it  in 
the  presence  of  a  hundred  duch- 
esses.  For  Byronism  had  achieved 
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of  the  Georges  an  exemplar  for 
all  time.  Brummel  might  have 
walked  down  St  James's  un- 
noticed ;  D'Orsay  could  not  have 
left  Gore  House  without  making 
an  immediate  and  brilliant  sensa- 
tion. His  satin- lined  coat  was 
thrown  as  far  back  as  possible,  his 
"  breastplate  of  starched  cambric  " 
was  broader  and  more  luminous 
than  any  other  in  town ;  his  boot 
was  the  smallest  and  most  highly 
polished  that  ever  was  seen  upon 
the  foot  of  man;  his  hat  was  set  with 
a  superb  jauntiness  over  an  array 
of  curls  which  rivalled  the  beard 
of  an  Assyrian  bull ;  his  attitude 
and  gestures  were  the  last  expres- 
sion of  an  arrogance  wherein 
there  was  no  malice,  of  a  pride 
wherein  there  was  no  disdain. 
But  it  is  only  at  one  point  that 
he  challenges  comparison  with 
Brummel,  his  manifest  superior 
in  the  art  of  adornment.  In  all 
other  aspects  he  stands  apart.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  frigid  heart- 
lessness,  the  narrow  contempt,  the 
44  majestic  frivolity,"  which  were  the 
essence  of  Brummel's  genius.  For 
while  the  Dandy  occupied  but  one 
corner  of  human  activity,  D'Orsay 
put  no  restraint  upon  either  his 
heart  or  his  head.  He  was  a  man 
of  tact  and  feeling,  always  gay, 
always  fresh,  always  sympathetic. 
His  interests  were  as  wide  as  his 
intelligence ;  he  was  as  fine  a  judge 
of  horseflesh  as  of  a  dinner;  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture and  art  endeared  him  to  the 
dilettanti ;  and  a  peculiar  skill  of 
intimacy  turned  new  acquaintances 
into  old  friends.  Above  all,  he 
was  agreeable  and  enchanting,  a 
fairy-prince,  whose  delight  it  was 
to  extricate  the  luckless  from 
those  pitfalls  which  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  world  had 
taught  him  to  avoid.  An  ami- 
able, loyal,  pleasure -loving  hero, 
he  shared  with  Lady  Blessington 


the  throne  of  Gore  House,  and 
dominated  for  twenty  years  that 
world  of  fashion  which  vainly 
limped  after  his  perfections.  Such 
as  he  was,  his  contemporaries 
aspired  to  be;  and,  strangely 
enough,  this  eloquent  Frenchman 
remains  the  symbol  of  that  age 
when  men  wore  Nugee  coats 
and  drank  Badminton,  and  when 
women  bared  their  shoulders  and 
sang  tearful  ditties  to  the  music 
of  the  harp. 

It  was  this  world,  then,  that 
the  young  Disraeli  entered  with 
the  highest  credentials  of  breeding 
and  intelligence,  and  under  the 
brilliant  auspices  of  the  Count 
himself,  whose  generosity  he  re- 
paid by  the  sketch  of  Mirabel,  as 
pretty  a  gentleman  as  ever  un- 
ravelled the  plot  of  a  love-story. 
Few  men  have  made  a  more 
splendid  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Truly  his  sword  opened  the 
oyster  at  the  first  encounter,  and 
before  the  world  knew  his  name 
he  was  a  leader  of  society. 
His  progress  was  like  a  fairy 
tale,  or  a  chapter  from  Balzac, 
which  you  cannot  read  without  a 
spirited  enthusiasm.  He  was 
young,  he  was  handsome,  he  was 
a  fop,  he  had  written  a  book,  and 
his  glory  was  almost  equal  to  his 
unparalleled  ambition.  Strange 
stories  were  told  of  this  sallow- 
faced  youth,  whose  black  ringlets 
were  ridiculed  by  the  envious,  and 
the  fashion  of  whose  coat  is  still 
fabulous.  But  his  tasselled  ivory 
cane,  inlaid  with  gold,  his  flower- 
embroidered  waistcoat,  his  chains 
unnumbered,  his  priceless  ruffles — 
even  these  were  less  remarkable 
than  his  mysterious  silences,  his 
flashes  of  eloquence,  and  the  bitter 
contempt  which  he  cherished  for 
his  fellows.  No  wonder  the  world 
eagerly  acknowledged  his  superior- 
ity ;  no  wonder  the  chariot  of  his 
glory  was  never  stayed.     What  a 
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is  there  of  his  wit !  With  the 
silence  of  the  voice,  which  in- 
stantly hushed  the  babble  of 
common  talk,  one  at  least  of  his 
qualities  vanished  irreparably.  For 
his  repeated  jests  have  lost  their 
savour,  and  are  remembered  rather 
for  their  effect  than  for  themselves. 
If  it  be  rare  to  encounter  a  page 
that  will  live,  it  is  impossible  to 
fashion  a  mot  that  will  win  im- 
mortality. And  so  the  Disraeli 
of  the  drawing-rooms  descends  to 
our  imagination  as  the  Romantic 
Movement  in  person,  a  hero,  may- 
be, in  the  vein  of  Rastignac, 
whose  massy  chain  and  prodigious 
velvets  are  infinitely  more  pictur- 
esque than  the  red  waistcoat 
which  inaugurated  a  revolution 
across  the  Channel. 

The  most  of  men  would  have 
accepted  for  a  career  Disraeli's 
triumph  in  the  world.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  succeeded  to  D'Orsay's 
throne,  and  been  undisputed  arbi- 
ter of  elegancies.  Yet  he  was  but 
a  sojourner  in  society,  which  was 
to  him  rather  a  means  of  progress 
than  a  pursuit,  and  where  he  took 
his  unquestioned  place  unques- 
tioning ;  nor  did  he  for  a  moment 
permit  an  organised  frivolity  to 
interrupt  the  serious  occupation  of 
his  life.  For,  besides  being  a 
fldneur  and  mystic,  he  was  also  a 
man  of  affairs,  whose  ambition 
could  only  be  checked  by  death 
itself.  And  for  this  he  has  been 
called  an  adventurer,  and  an  ad- 
venturer he  assuredly  is  in  the 
sense  that  every  one  adventures, 
be  he  duke  or  ploughman,  when  he 
leaves  his  father's  hearth.  But  the 
baser  sense,  that  by  the  wiles  of 
the  upstart  he  reached  too  lofty 
a  position,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
Who,  indeed,  should  be  a  leader 
of  men,  if  not  he?  Born  in  a 
library,  as  he  said,  and  nurtured 
on  Voltaire,  he  leaned   upon  his 


father's  reputation,  and  in  his 
childhood  knew  whomsoever  he 
would.  In  education,  in  manners, 
in  habit  of  the  world,  he  was  any 
man's  equal,  and  though  he  had 
a  gentlemanly  acquaintance  with 
debt,  he  had  never  known  the 
sharper  twinge  of  poverty.  His 
own  sojourn  in  a  sponging-house, 
and  his  salvation  by  the  adroit 
and  charming  D'Orsay,  are  de- 
scribed with  admirable  humour  in 
'  Henrietta  Temple ' ;  while  in  Fak- 
redeen's  mouth  he  has  put  a 
panegyric  of  debts,  "the  dear 
companions  of  my  life,"  which  was 
dictated,  doubtless,  by  a  grotesque 
sincerity.  Maybe  he  thought  as 
much  of  himself  as  of  the  Emir, 
when  he  declared  that  "  among  his 
creditors  he  had  disciplined  that 
diplomatic  ability  that  shall  some 
day  confound  and  control  cabi- 
nets." But  embarrassment  is  a 
common  incident  of  life,  and  if 
Disraeli  was  familiar  with  disap- 
pointment, and  "to  be  disappointed 
is  to  be  young,11  he  never  was 
familiar  with  disaster,  and  he 
claimed  to  play  a  part  in  politics 
without  surprise  or  effrontery.  In- 
deed, long  before  he  asked  the 
voters  of  High  Wycombe  for  their 
confidence,  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  a  mission  the  mere  memory 
of  which  might  have  made  the 
fortune  of  another  man,  and  which 
he  himself  recalled  many  years 
after  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Now  in  1825,  when  Disraeli 
had  just  turned  twenty,  John 
Murray  determined  to  found  a 
daily  paper.  At  the  boy's  insti- 
gation it  was  to  be  called  the 
4  Representative,'  and  when  the 
great  Sir  Walter's  opinion  was 
asked,  who  so  apt  an  emissary  as 
Disraeli  the  Younger  ?  Here  was 
his  opportunity,  and  bravely  did 
he  tackle  it.  He  set  out  for  the 
north  with  the  eager  curiosity  of 
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ity  of  ideas.      Was  he  Tory  or 
Radical  ?      What    mattered    the 
name,  so  long  as  he  was  guiltless 
of    Whiggish    autocracy  1      And 
thus  he  preached  the  doctrines  of 
the  Pentateuch,  with  others  more 
popular,  and  appealed  for  support 
to  Bolingbroke  and  Pitt.     It  was 
a  strange  creed,  this  mixture  of 
Judaism,   the    People,   and    Tory 
tradition,  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
it  was  misunderstood.    The  sternly 
orthodox  of  all  shades  were  quick 
to  denounce  Disraeli  for  a  char- 
latan, and  all  the  while  he  was  a 
political    philosopher,    profoundly 
inspired.      He    stood    not  for    a 
party,   but  for  his  opinions,  and 
when     once     his     opinions    were 
shaped  he  created  a  party  which 
should  hold  them.     By  a  subtle 
irony  he  chose  for  his  adherents 
the  nobles  and  squires  of  England, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that  they 
looked   with    suspicion    upon    his 
support,   which    soon    grew    into 
dominion.     But  he  was  a  states- 
man   who    could    not    live    from 
hand  to  mouth  upon  political  in- 
trigue,  which,    said   he,    was   the 
resource  of  the  second-rate.     He 
would  sustain  himself  upon  "  great 
truths,"  and,  unpalatable  as  they 
were,    he    forced     those    "great 
truths "     upon      his      colleagues. 
Therefore    he    detached     himself 
wholly  from  the   common   super- 
stitions, and  as  Sir  Walter  leapt 
back  to  the  past  for  the  material 
of  his  romances,  so  Disraeli  would 
suppress    all    the    history    which 
came  between  1688  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill.     The  ob- 
ject of  the  Whigs,  said  he,  was, 
and  had  always  been,  to  convert 
England  into  a  Venetian  republic, 
to  turn  the  monarch  into  a  Doge, 
and  suppress  the  people.    So  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  patriots  to  crush 
the  Whigs,  whose  objects  were  to 
establish  a  tyranny  and  dismem- 


ber  the   empire,    and    to    defeat 
any  party  which  did  not  respect 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
understand  the  only  object  of  all 
government.     The  theory  was  ad- 
mirable, and  admirably  expressed, 
but  it  seemed  unintelligible  to  the 
true-blue  Tory,  whose  creed  was 
still  privilege,  though  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  had  endangered 
the  common  liberty.     The  Whigs, 
in  exchange  for  the  vote,  demanded 
nothing  less  than  to  be  masters 
for    life,   while   the  people,   said 
Disraeli,   "took   reform,  as  some 
others  took  stolen  goods,  and  no 
questions  asked."    So,  calling  him- 
self a  Tory,  he  dared  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  mob,  and,  after  the 
example   of    Louis    XL,   he  was 
determined  to  thwart  the   reign- 
ing oligarchy  by  an  adroit  com- 
bination   of    crown    and    people. 
To-day,   maybe,   he   would   have 
been    called    a    socialist,   for    he 
dreamt  of  a  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  he 
valiantly  declared  that  the  rights 
of  labour  were  as  sacred  as  the 
rights  of  property ;  and  he  bitterly 
denounced  his  chief  enemies,  the 
manufacturers,   because,   said   he, 
they  had  created  a  new  wealth, 
and  held  themselves  responsible  to 
no  man.     But  Socialism  was  not 
then  invented,  and  he  was  vaguely 
set    down    as   a    danger    to    the 
State. 

To  unfold  so  romantic  a  creed 
before  the  unawakened  Tory  re- 
quired a  reckless  courage,  but  cour- 
age was  precisely  the  quality  which 
Disraeli  never  lacked.  He  courted 
opposition,  and  smiled  at  con- 
tempt. He  knew  as  surely  as  on 
the  night  of  his  maiden  speech 
that  his  own  hour  was  coming,  and 
with  an  anger  of  scorn  he  dismissed 
the  policy  of  the  Conservatives  as 
an  organised  hypocrisy.  Whether 
or  no  his  demolition  of  Peel  was 
justified,  whether  it  was  he  or  his 
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ship  of  his  race  than  all  his  logic. 
Tet  there  is  one  mystery  which 
he  cherished  himself — the  mystery 
of  his  character.  He  achieved  so 
much,  and  he  said  so  many  things, 
that  it  has  been  a  favourite  pas- 
time to  discover  inconsistencies 
in  the  most  consistent  hero  of  the 
century.  He  was  a  Jew  and  a 
Christian,  a  Tory  and  a  Radical, 
a  Novelist  and  an  Orator.  Per- 
haps there  were  in  him  the  seeds 
of  many  contrary  things.  But  is  it 
not  far  simpler  to  confess  that  he 
was  a  man  of  genius,  who  fulfilled 
himself  in  many  ways,  a  prince  of 
many  kingdoms,  who  came  into 
them  all  1  Mystery  was  his  pose, 
and  yet  he  was  the  most  candid 
of  men.  He  could  not,  if  he 
would,  suppress  his  meaning. 
What  he  was  in  his  books,  so  he 
was  in  his  career;  and  while 
romance    was    his    life,    his    life 


was  a  more  brilliant  romance 
than  his  own  intrepid  pen  had 
dared  to  shape.  But  time,  which 
spared  his  genius,  indulged  not  his 
enemies;  and  he,  who  had  been 
content  to  dream  and  to  fight, 
was  called  to  government.  Hence- 
forth he  must  desert  adventure 
for  accomplishment,  romance  for 
the  hard  dry  atmosphere  of  office. 
The  career  of  Disraeli  the  Younger 
was  finished;  the  novels  were 
written,  the  satires  laid  aside ; 
deeds  must  silence  words;  and 
the  Cyprus  dreamed  of  in  (Tan- 
cred'  should  be  ours,  and  the 
Queen  should  in  very  truth  be 
Empress.  For  though  the  states- 
man of  to-morrow  must  eclipse 
the  enchanted  Arabian  of  to-day, 
his  heart  was  still  faithful  to 
romance,  his  face  was  still  set 
towards  the  immortal  East. 

Charles  Whibley. 
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different,  while  it  perhaps  hardly 
touches  that  class  of  whom  the 
higher-minded  Jews  are  so  mnch 
ashamed  —  the  usurers  and  com- 
pany promoters,  materialists  and 
rapacious  money-makers  —  whose 
greed  has  given  a  bad  name  in 
Europe  to  a  gifted  race,  among 
whom  the  virtues  of  constancy 
and  endurance  are  also  conspicu- 
ous, and  whose  fervid  imagination 
finds  expression  mainly  in  passion- 
ate beliefs  as  to  the  future  of  their 
people.  But  neither  is  Zionism 
wholly  an  idea  of  the  ignorant 
and  miserable.  It  has  leaders 
whose  position  is  independent, 
and  whose  aims  and  education 
place  them  above  any  merely 
ignorant  enthusiasm.  While  on 
the  one  hand  they  would  keep 
back  the  younger  generation  from 
that  materialism  and  "assimila- 
tion" which  mean  the  loss  of 
belief  and  religion,  and  would 
fain  see  their  poorer  and  more 
degraded  brethren  restored  to 
freedom  and  prosperity,  they  are 
on  the  other  hand  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  narrow  life  of  the  reac- 
tionary sects,  and  the  prejudice 
and  superstition  which  are  often 
driving  bolder  spirits  to  renounce 
the  faith  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  Among  such  leaders  we 
may  expect  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  life,  and  a  states- 
manlike understanding  of  what  is 
possible  and  best  for  the  people. 
Yet  they  tell  us  that  Zionism 
represents  the  only  practicable 
solution  of  the  present  troubles 
of  the  Jews. 

Zionism,  therefore,  is  not  a 
factitious  movement,  nor  a  vision- 
ary craze  due  to  religious  excite- 
ment. It  has  sober  leaders,  it  has 
affected  the  hearts  of  the  masses, 
and  it  is  due  to  experience  in  the 
past.  Within  three  days  the  Basle 
Congress  received  550  telegrams, 
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messages,  and  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  nearly  8000 
petitions  from  Jews  in  Roumania, 
Galicia,  and  Russia,  representing 
the  desire  of  56,000  souls  to  be 
aided  in  return  to  Palestine.  In 
England  the  various  small  societies 
of  "  Zion-Lovers,"  "  Sons  of  Zion," 
<fec.,  that  are  now  being  confeder- 
ated, and  have  consented  to  aid 
the  Vienna  and  Paris  associations, 
were  represented  in  London  by 
about  170  delegates  from  nearly 
10,000  subscribers,  who,  if  we  took 
each  to  belong  to  a  separate  family, 
would  represent  nearly  half  the 
Jews  of  Great  Britain.  Such  so- 
cieties are  still  more  numerous  in 
eastern  Europe,  and  some  of  them 
have  now  been  working  for  fifteen 
years.  They  are  found  in  Austria, 
Poland,  Russia,  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Turkey,  and  even  in 
North  America  and  Argentina. 
They  are  fewest  in  countries  where 
the  Jews  are  well  treated,  but  they 
are  everywhere  increasing  in  en- 
thusiasm for  their  central  idea, 
and  in  numbers.  "  In  Vienna 
alone,"  says  Dr  Alexander  Mintz, 
"  the  idea  of  Zionism  [among 
students]  has  half  a  thousand  de- 
votees ;  even  the  townsmen  begin, 
through  us,  to  see  the  importance 
of  colonisation  in  Palestine,  and 
the  great  value  of  Zionist  endeav- 
ours ;  the  poor  press  in,  and  the 
young  press  in."  In  Hungary, 
where  a  freedom-loving  people  has 
not  yet  turned  on  the  Jews,  there 
is  no  active  Zionist  movement.  In 
America  it  is  found  among  the 
Russian  exiles,  who  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  fortune  in  New 
York.  In  the  east  of  Europe  it 
has  developed  as  described  by  Dr 
David  Farbstein  of  Zurich  :  "  The 
Zionists  desire,  by  a  systematic 
emigration  of  Jews  to  Palestine, 
not  only  to  call  into  existence  a 
Jewish  society,  but  also  to  pro- 
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ing  on  the  Continent  is  due  to 
this  sudden  increase  of  the  poorest 
and  most  degraded  class  of  Jew 
in  Austria,  Germany,  and  France, 
traceable  directly  to  Russian  ac- 
tion. Even  in  Great  Britain  it 
caused  the  cry  against  aliens,  and 
very  un-English  proposals  for  shut- 
ting our  doors  against  the  perse- 
cuted stranger.  But  when  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  crisis 
is  considered,  it  appears  strange 
that  an  addition  of  about  one  per 
thousand  to  the  population  should 
be  supposed  to  render  necessary 
laws  quite  foreign  to  the  national 
temper.  The  question  of  poverty 
in  the  West  of  Ireland  is  one  which 
is  more  pressing,  and  of  larger 
proportions,  but  it  does  not  cause 
the  same  excitement  as  that  rep- 
resenting a  mild  form  of  anti- 
Semitic  feeling,  which  has  for- 
tunately not  captured  our  rulers. 
The  main  burden  has  fallen  on 
the  British  Jews,  whose  charity 
to  their  poor  brethren  is  well 
known.  The  resources  of  the 
Jewish  guardians  have  been  sorely 
taxed,  and  the  growth  of  Zionist 
enthusiasm  among  the  exiles  in 
London,  and  in  the  great  pro- 
vincial cities,  has  been  most 
marked  and  rapid.  It  is  now 
from  Roumania  that  the  most 
urgent  appeals  are  however  com- 
ing, in  consequence  of  poverty 
and  persecution.  The  Basle  Con- 
ference received  thence  5258  peti- 
tions from  37,000  persons — nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  Jewish  popula- 
tion— asking  that  steps  might  be 
taken  to  induce  the  Sultan,  through 
the  influence  of  European  public 
opinion,  to  permit  the  foundation 
of  a  "  safe  home  in  Palestine "  for 
oppressed  Jews. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
movement  is  widespread  and  real, 
and  that  the  leaders  are  engaged 
not  in  creating  enthusiasm,  but  in 


seeking  ways  to  direct  it  wisely, 
and  in  trying  to  find  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  misery  of  a  people 
so  roughly  cut  off  from  their  em- 
ployments, and  thrust  out  of 
Russia  as  ruined  men.  A  few 
words  may  be  permitted  as  to 
the  character  of  this  population, 
its  numbers  and  distribution,  its 
pursuits  and  relations  with  other 
races,  all  bearing  on  the  main 
question  of  Zionism  as  a  remedy 
for  existing  evils.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  Dr  Max  Nordau 
of  Paris,  Dr  Theodor  Hertzl  of 
Vienna,  and  by  the  delegates  from 
various  countries  at  the  Basle  Con- 
ference, is  very  instructive  on  most 
of  these  points. 

The  Jew  in  different  countries 
has  become  what  circumstances 
and  the  action  of  various  Govern- 
ments have  made  him,  after  cen- 
turies of  precarious  existence  among 
the  Goim  or  Gentiles.  Everywhere 
he  is  still  the  Jew,  yet  everywhere 
he  varies,  and  shows  points  of  re- 
semblance  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives.  The  tall,  digni- 
fied, dark  Sephardim  of  Spain  con- 
trast with  the  lean,  undersized 
Ashkenazim  of  Poland,  whose  blue 
eyes  and  the  fair  colour  of  their 
ragged  "love-locks"  seem  to  sug- 
gest some  admixture  of  European 
blood.  The  Morocco  Jew  resembles 
the  Moor,  as  the  black  Jews  of 
Ceylon  or  the  ancient  colonists  of 
A  by  ssinia  resemble  the  races  among 
whom  they  dwell.  In  Britain  our 
Sephardim  families,  among  whom 
are  found  many  of  the  most  cul- 
tured and  prosperous  Hebrew  gen- 
tlemen, came  to  us  from  Italy  and 
Spain.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  scale  are  the  Ashkenazi  exiles 
from  Russia,  now  crowding  the 
East  of  London.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  Jerusalem ;  and  while  among 
the  Sephardim  we  see  descendants 
of   families   which   prospered   for 
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tution,  partly  relieved  by  Ohristian 
charity;  and  the  leading  Rabbis 
were  obliged  to  ask  the  Turkish 
Government  not  to  allow  farther 
immigration  of  Jews  without 
means  of  livelihood.  Yet  such  is 
the  determination  of  the  race  that 
these  exiles  have  contrived  to  live 
in  the  city  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  some  even  are  said  to 
have  grown  rich.  Much  as  they 
are  hampered  by  unjust  laws,  the 
Jews  of  eastern  Europe  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education.  The  number  of  their 
children  in  Galician  schools  has 
steadily  increased.  In  the  techni- 
cal schools  of  Lemberg  20  per  cent 
of  the  scholars  were  Jews  in  1890, 
and  in  1896  10  per  cent  in  the 
higher  technical  academies. 

The  laws  of  eastern  Europe 
forbid  the  Jews,  as  a  rule,  to  own 
land,  or  to  engage  in  agriculture, 
although  a  certain  proportion  have 
long  been  employed  in  tillage.  In 
Galicia  630  Jews  only  are  regis- 
tered as  landowners,  and  a  few 
are  husbandmen,  tenants,  and  mill- 
owners.  The  rest  are  shopkeepers, 
publicans,  clerks,  and  workmen. 
In  England  the  lowest  class  are 
shoemakers,  tailors,  cigar  -  mak- 
ers, printers,  furriers,  cabinet- 
makers ;  the  more  prosperous 
being  hairdressers  and  jewellers, 
with  superior  artisans.  In  Russia 
the  occupations  of  the  Jews  are 
much  the  same ;  but  in  Palestine 
even  those  who  had  been  work- 
men have  often  shown  great  apti- 
tude for  agriculture  and  the  care 
of  cattle,  when  they  have  become 
members  of  the  country  colonies, 
while  others  have  found  employ- 
ment as  masons,  waggon-makers, 
coopers,  &c,  in  connection  with 
these  same  centres.  The  industry 
and  ability  of  these  exiles  is  re- 
markable, but  their  present  prefer- 
ence of  town  life  —  which  may, 
however,  be  partly  due  to   diffi- 


culties in  obtaining  land  —  is 
indicated  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  itself,  as 
follows : — 

Present  number  in  Jerusalem,  40,000 
ii  ii  Hebron         15,000 

ti  ii  Jaffa  5,500 

it  it  Tiberias         4,000 

ii  ii  Colonies         6,000 

The  total  thus  exceeds  70,000,  or 
about  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
population,  but  of  these  more 
than  nine -tenths  are  in  towns, 
and  subsist  as  mechanics  and 
traders. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews 
have  always  prospered  more  under 
Moslem  rulers  than  in  Christian 
countries.  In  Austria,  at  the 
present  time,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  denounced  them  as 
"no  men,"  "a  rabble  cursed  by 
God,"  "  who  make  use  of  Ohristian 
blood"  (at  the  Passover);  while 
in  Poland  pamphlets  and  pictures, 
sown  broadcast,  rail  upon  them  as 
"vampires."  The  Turks,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  lenient  to  a  peace- 
ful and  industrious  population, 
which  brings  money  to  their 
dominions ;  and  the  Jews  acknow- 
ledge the  tolerance  of  the  Sultan, 
and  hold  in  Palestine  a  better 
position  than  they  did  in  Russia, 
— for  it  is  only  against  those  who 
rebel  from  his  rule  that  the  Turk 
usually  is  cruel.  There  is  really 
no  reason  why  the  Jews  should 
not  prosper  in  the  East,  under 
Moslem  rule,  as  they  did  under 
the  Arab  khalifa  in  Spain  or  at 
Baghdad,  in  former  ages.  The 
financial  aid  which  they  are  able 
to  offer  gives  them  much  influence 
with  the  Porte.  The  increase  of 
population  in  Palestine  must  lead 
to  increased  employment  for 
traders,  artisans,  and  shopkeepers, 
and  already  the  commerce  of  the 
country  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews. 
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ments  in  Sharon  and  Galilee, 
founded  between  1870  and  1890, 
seem  nearly  all  to  have  taken 
root,  and  some  of  the  larger  are 
now  self-supporting.  The  oldest 
institution  is  the  Mikveh  Israel, 
at  Jaffa,  with  100  students  and 
600  acres.  The  cultivation  of 
vines,  fruit,  and  corn  has  here 
been  taught  since  1870.  Five 
miles  to  the  south  is  the  Rishon 
Zion  ("eldest  of  Zion"),  with  500 
settlers  and  2000  acres.  It  thrives 
on  the  silk  industry,  and  20,000 
mulberries  have  been  planted.  It 
has  wells,  schools,  a  bath,  a  syna- 
gogue, a  library,  and  two-storeyed 
houses  for  each  family.  The  casks 
for  the  wine  here  made  are  the 
work  of  the  colonist  coopers ;  the 
carpenters,  <fec.,  are  all  Jews. 
Wady  Ilanin,  five  miles  farther 
south,  with  670  colonists,  has 
been  less  prosperous,  but  has  just 
received  £4000  from  the  Zionist 
societies,  and  covers  400  acres  of 
vineyard.  Rehoboth,  hard  by,  was 
founded  in  1890  by  a  Warsaw 
society,  and  includes  250  colonists, 
with  10  acres  apiece.  They  are 
well  housed,  and  have  proved  very 
industrious :  the  younger  genera- 
tion speak  pure  Hebrew ;  and 
close  by  the  London  Society  of 
Ohovevi  Zion,  aided  by  the  Ezra 
Society  of  Berlin,  have  settled  six 
families  of  labourers. 

The  Ekron  colony,  farther  in- 
land, was  founded  by  Baron  Ed- 
mund de  Rothschild  in  1884.  The 
colonists  number  250,  with  1000 
acres,  and  they  are  also  engaged 
in  vine  and  silk  culture.  At 
Katra,  to  the  west,  Russian  stu- 
dents in  the  same  year  occupied 
900  acres,  of  which  a  fourth  is 
devoted  to  wheat-growing,  and  on 
the  rest  there  are  200,000  vines. 
The  colonists  now  number  about 


100  souls.  At  Artuf,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Judean  mountains,  a 
settlement  started  by  a  Christian 
society,  which  has  failed,  is  now 
reoccupied  by  20  Bulgarian  Jews. 
The  eighth  settlement  in  Sharon 
is  at  Kastineh,  in  Philistia,  east 
of  Ashdod,  founded  by  the  Paris 
Central  Committee,  and  taken 
over  by  Baron  Rothschild  from 
Bessarabian  Jews.  The  London 
Ohovevi  Zion  Society1  has  given 
XI 200  to  this  colony,  which  is 
said  to  be  highly  successful.  At 
present  there  are  120  colonists, 
with  10  acres  apiece.  A  few 
colonists  at  Moza  complete  the 
number  of  the  southern  settle- 
ments, each  of  which  is  already 
of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Pales- 
tine hamlet. 

One  of  the  oldest  colonies  is  the 
Petakh  Tikveh  ("door  of  hope"), 
founded  in  1878,  north  of  Jaffa. 
It  is  now  the  largest  colony  in 
Judea,  with  750  inhabitants  and 
3500  acres.  The  land  belongs 
partly  to  Baron  Rothschild,  partly 
to  Mr  Lachmam  of  Berlin.  Oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  fruits  are  grown, 
and  dairy  -  farming  is  carried  on. 
Tea-planting  has  even  been  started 
with  fair  results.  Another  group 
exists  near  Tantura  in  the  narrow 
plain  west  of  Mount  Oarmel.  At 
El  Heiderah,  north  of  the  village 
of  Tantura,  6000  acres  were  ac- 
quired in  1890  by  Jews  from 
Riga  and  Wilna.  They  suffered 
much  from  the  malaria  due  to 
swamps  extending  over  some  700 
acres,  but  these,  by  aid  of  Baron 
Edmund  de  Rothschild,  they  began 
in  1896  to  drain,  and  have  planted 
50,000  eucalyptus-trees,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  grow  as  there 
are  no  frosts  in  this  plain,  and 
which  are  highly  valuable  as  a 
cure    for    miasma.      At   Tantura 


1  The  word  Vhorcvi  (u  friends  ")  is  often  badly  pronounced.     It  is  the  same  as 
the  Arabic  Habtb,  "friend." 
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understood,  bat  opposition  seems 
strange.  No  one  need  go  to 
Palestine  unless  he  likes,  and  no 
one  supposes  that  all  the  9,000,000 
Jews  now  in  the  world  are  likely 
to  go  there.  But  why  should  the 
poor  not  be  assisted  to  make  a 
living,  in  a  comparatively  empty 
land,  by  consent  of  the  Sultan  and 
by  aid  of  the  benevolent?  The 
objections  urged  have  been  futile. 
First,  that  it  is  impossible.  This 
has  been  contradicted  by  exper- 
ience. There  are  now  more  Jews 
in  Palestine  than  in  London,  and 
50,000  more  are  anxious  to  go, 
knowing  that  their  predecessors 
begin  to  prosper  in  the  land.  Sec- 
ondly, that  the  movement  is  separ- 
atist This  is  the  "  assimilator's  " 
argument.  Nothing  can  make  the 
strict  Jew  more  separate  than  he 
already  is.  Thirdly,  religious  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  by  cer- 
tain "protesting  Rabbis,"  who 
regard  the  movement  as  "  antici- 
pating the  action  of  Providence,11 
and  who  appear  to  hold  that  Israel 
must  not  return  till  called  by  the 
Messiah.  But  Providence  acts  by 
natural  means,  and  by  drawing 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  raising  up 
leaders  among  them.  Did  the 
Czar  anticipate  Providence  when 
he  decreed  expulsion,  and  so  drove 
Israel  out  towards  the  Holy  Land  1 
Such  arguments  are  not  then  likely 
to  stay  this  popular  movement. 
So  far  the  London  Society,  in  spite 
of  its  zeal,  has  not  been  able  to  do 
much.  It  collected  in  1891  a  sum 
of  £2000  under  the  late  Mr 
D'Avigdor,  mainly  from  the  sav- 
ings of  the  poor  who  believed  in 
Zionism.  In  1896  the  trustees  of 
the  Hirsch  fund  were  able  to  give 
£6000  to  the  Palestine  colonies, 
but  now  that  all  Zionist  societies 
in  Britain  are  confederated,  and 
acting  in  aid  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee founded  in  Paris  four  years 
ago,  and  of  the  Vienna  Society, 


which  holds  a  second  congress  next 
August,  much  more  important  ac- 
tion may  be  expected  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  movement 
no  longer  requires  stimulus,  but 
rather  careful  guiding. 

The  Basle  conference  was  on 
the  whole  an  eminently  practical 
affair.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  delegates  showed 
want  of  knowledge  of  political 
conditions;  and  Dr  Herzl's  bold 
proposal  in  1896  to  found  a  Jewish 
state  is  not  likely  for  the  present 
to  find  fulfilment.  But  the  con- 
gress began  by  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
all  countries,  and  especially  in  the 
east  of  Europe.  It  went  on  to 
consider  the  history  of  the  colon- 
ies, and  of  the  immigration  to 
Jerusalem.  It  concluded  with 
the  characteristic  determination 
to  found  a  Jewish  Colonial  Bank, 
and  to  raise  a  capital  of  some 
£20,000,000  in  fifteen  years.  It 
proposes  to  form  committees  to 
spread  the  agitation,  by  means  of 
the  press  and  by  making  known 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  past  and 
present,  to  look  after  financial 
affairs,  and  to  exert  political  in- 
fluence ;  while  pure  Hebrew  is  to 
be  fostered  as  the  common  tongue 
in  which  Jews  of  various  countries 
may  in  the  future  find  means  of 
easy  communication  among  them- 
selves. The  latter  proposal  is 
quite  practicable,  and  Hebrew  is  a 
language  so  nervous  and  so  highly 
developed  that  it  may  easily  be 
revived,  with  additions  such  as 
the  Jews  made  in  the  Roman  age 
when  speaking  and  writing  it  at 
Tiberias.  The  main  difficulty  will 
be  to  decide  on  pronunciation,  but 
the  Arabic  of  Syria  is  a  cognate 
language — easily  learned  by  Jews 
— and  will  probably  influence  the 
final  form  taken  by  Palestine 
Hebrew. 

The  final  resolution  of  this  con- 
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down  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Western  Asia  was  ruined  by 
the  Mongol  invasion. 

Shorn  of  illusions,  the  movement 
is  yet  capable  of  doing  much  good, 
to  the  Jews  and  to  others  as  well. 
It  deserves  support  among  all  who 
desire  the  increase  of  human  wel- 
fare. It  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  vexed  Alien  question ;  and  in 
Britain  it  might  be  advocated  on 
purely  national  grounds — for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  should  be  re- 
lieved of  a  destitute  class  through 
the  benevolence  of  the  home-born 
Jews  of  higher  education,  we  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  happy  to  see  a 
prosperous  commercial  country  de- 
veloped by  a  people  whom  we  have 
treated  well,  and  from  whom  we 
might  expect  friendly  feeling. 
Palestine  should  become  a  neutral 
country,  an  Asiatic  Switzerland, 
protected  against  the  ambitions  of 
our  rivals — a  land  consecrated  by 


its  past,  such  as  the  great  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  strove,  in  alliance 
with  the  wise  Sultan  Melek  el 
Kamil  of  Egypt,  to  make  it  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  will  be 
nothing  astonishing  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  final  outcome  of 
Zionist  endeavours. 

The  question  has  thus  been  con- 
sidered on  purely  practical,  not  on 
religious  grounds ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  those  wonderful  passages  in 
the  Law  (Lev.  xxvi.,  Dent,  xxviii.) 
in  which  every  kind  of  trouble  that 
now  afflicts  the  Hebrews  is  fore- 
told. "  Among  these  nations  shalt 
thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the 
sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest,"  "And 
thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and 
night.11  For  there  is  but  one  real 
home  for  the  Hebrew,  and  that  is 
in  the  land  which  was  once  the 
land  of  Israel. 

C.  R.  Conder. 
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tonous  fat  -  haunched  rascal  who 
gorges  himself  in  his  own  yellow 
moon-time  of  harvest.  Bat  bare 
nor  badger  fell  in  our  way. 

The  moon  was  up,  but  a  veil  of 
grey  cloud  overspread  the  heavens 
and  a  frosty  haze  obscured  the  coun- 
try. A  clear  cold  hint  at  an  odour 
of  spring  was  already  in  the  air, 
perhaps  the  first  rumour  the  bush 
gets  that  the  sap  must  rise.  Out 
of  the  haze  now  and  then,  as  we 
descended  to  the  valley,  there  would 
come  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  red- 
deer,  or  the  flaff  of  a  wing,  or  the 
bleat  of  a  goat.  It  was  maddening 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
meal  that  roe,  or  bird,  or  goat  would 
offer,  and  yet  be  unable  to  reach  it. 

Thus  we  were  stumbling  on,  very 
weary,  very  hungry,  the  man  with 
the  want  in  a  constant  wail,  and 
Sonachan  lamenting  for  suppers  he 
had  been  saucy  over  in  days  of 
rowth  and  plenty,  when  a  light 
oozed  out  of  the  grey-dark  ahead  of 
us,  in  the  last  place  in  the  world 
one  would  look  for  any  such  sign  of 
humanity. 

We  8 topped  on  the  moment,  and 
John  Splendid  went  ahead  to  see 
what  lay  in  the  way.  He  was  gone 
but  a  little  when  he  came  back 
with  a  hearty  accent  to  tell  us  that 
luck  for  once  was  ours. 

"  There's  a  house  yonder,"  said 
he,  talking  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cleric ;  "it  has  a  roaring  fire 
and  every  sign  of  comfort,  and  it's 
my  belief  there's  no  one  at  home 
within  but  a  woman  and  a  few 
bairns.  The  odd  thing  is  that  as  I 
get  a  look  of  the  woman  between 
the  door-post  and  the  wall,  she  sits 
with  her  back  to  the  cruisie-light, 
patching  clothes  and  crooning  away 
at  a  dirge  that's  broken  by  her 
tears.  If  it  had  been  last  week, 
and  our  little  adventures  in  Glencoe 
had  brought  us  so  far  up  this  side 
of  the  glen,  I  might  have  thought 
she  had  suffered  something  at  our 


hands.  But  we  were  never  near 
this  tack -house  this  week,  so  the 
housewife's  sorrow,  whatever  it  is, 
can  scarcely  be  at  our  door.  Any- 
way," he  went  on,  "  here  are  seven 
cold  men,  and  weary  men  and 
hungry  men  too  (and  that's  the 
worst  of  it),  and  I'm  going  to  have 
supper  and  a  seat,  if  it's  the  last  in 
the  world." 

"I  hope  there's  going  to  be  no 
robbery  about  the  affair,"  said  the 
minister,  in  an  apparent  dread  of 
rough  theft  and  maybe  worse. 

M 'Ivor's  voice  had  a  sneer  in 
every  word  of  it  when  he  answered 
in  a  very  affected  tongue  of  English 
he  was  used  to  assume  when  he 
wished  to  be  at  his  best  before  a 
Saxon. 

"  Is  it  the  logic  of  your  school/' 
he  asked,  "that  what's  the  right 
conduct  of  war  when  we  are  in 
regiments  is  robbery  when  we  are 
but  seven  broken  men  ?  I'm  trying 
to  mind  that  you  found  fault  with 
us  for  helping  ourselves  in  this 
same  Glencoe  last  week,  and  re- 
fused to  eat  Corryoick's  beef  in 
Appin,  and  I  cannot  just  recall  the 
circumstance.  Are  we  not,  think 
ye,  just  as  much  at  war  with  Glen- 
coe now  as  then  1  And  have  seven 
starving  men  not  an  even  better 
right,  before  God,  to  forage  for 
themselves  than  has  an  army?" 

"There's  a  difference,"  said  the 
minister,  stiffly.  "We  were  then 
legitimate  troops  of  war,  fighting 
for  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant under  a  noble  lord  with 
Letters.  It  was  the  Almighty's 
cause,  and " 

"Was  it  indeed?"  said  John 
Splendid.  "  And  was  Himself  on 
the  other  side  of  Loch  Leven  when 
His  tulzie  was  on  ? " 

"Scoffer!"  cried  Gordon,  and 
M'lver  said  no  more,  but  led  us 
through  the  dark  to  the  house 
whose  light  so  cheerfully  smiled 
before  us. 
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no  one  told  me  of,  an  answer  that 
then  I  guessed. 

All  this  flashed  through  my  mind 
when  the  children's  crying  rose  in  the 
dark  interior — that  cry  of  children 
old  and  young  as  they  go  through 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  alley- 
ways of  death. 

The  woman  soothed  her  children 
audibly,  then  called  out,  asking 
what  we  wanted. 

*  *  I'm  a  man  from  Appin,"  cried  out 
Stewart  with  great  promptness  and 
cunning,  "and  I  have  a  friend  or 
two  with  me.  I  was  looking  for 
the  house  of  Kilinchean,  where  a 
cousin  of  mine — a  fine  spinner  and 
knitter,  but  thrawn  in  the  temper 
— is  married  on  the  tenant,  and  we 
lost  our  way.  We're  cold  and  we're 
tired,  and  we're  hungry,  and " 

"  Step  in,"  said  the  woman,  lift- 
ing back  the  door.  "You  are 
many  miles  from  Kilinchean,  and  I 
know  Appin  Mary  very  well." 

But  three  of  us  entered,  Stew- 
art, M'lver,  and  myself,  the  others 
on  a  sudden  inspiration  preferring 
not  to  alarm  the  woman  by  betray- 
ing the  number  of  us,  and  conceal- 
ing themselves  in  the  byre  that 
leaned  against  the  gable  of  the 
dwelling. 

"  God  save  all  here ! "  said  M'lver 
as  we  stepped  in,  and  the  woman 
lit  the  cruisie  by  sticking  its  nose 
in  the  peat-embers.  "I'm  afraid 
we  come  on  you  at  a  bad  time." 

She  turned  with  the  cruisie  in 
her  hands  and  seemed  to  look  over 
his  head  at  vacancy,  with  large 
and  melting  eyes  in  a  comely  face. 

"You  come,"  said  she,  "like 
grief,  just  when  we  are  not  expect- 
ing it,  and  in  the  dead  of  night. 
But  you  are  welcome  at  my  door." 

We  sat  down  on  stools  at  her 
invitation,  bathed  in  the  yellow 
light  of  cruisie  and  peat.  The  reek 
of  the  fire  rose  in  a  faint  breath 
among  the  pot-chains,  and  lingered 
among  the  rafters,  loath,  as  it  were, 


to  emerge  in  the  cold  night.  In 
a  cowering  group  beneath  the 
blankets  of  a  bed  in  a  corner  were 
four  children,  the  bed-clothes  hur- 
riedly clutched  up  to  their  chins, 
their  eyes  staring  out  on  the  in- 
truders. The  woman  put  out  some 
food  before  us,  coarse  enough  in 
quality  but  plenty  of  it,  and  was 
searching  in  a  press  for  platters 
when  she  turned  to  ask  how  many 
of  us  there  were.  We  looked  at 
each  other  a  little  ashamed,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  of 
our  divided  company  and  the  four 
men  in  the  byre.  It  is  likely  she 
would  have  been  told  the  truth, 
but  her  next  words  set  us  on  a 
different  notion. 

"You'll  notice,"  said  she,  still 
lifting  her  eyes  to  a  point  over 
our  heads,  "  that  I  have  not  my 
sight." 

"God!  that's  a  pity,"  said 
M'lver  in  genuine  distress,  with 
just  that  accent  of  fondling  in  it 
that  a  Highlander  in  his  own 
tongue  can  use  like  a  salve  for 
distress. 

"  I  am  not  complaining  of  it," 
said  the  woman ;  "  there  are  worse 
hardships  in  this  world." 

"  Mi 8 tress,"  said  John,  "  there 
are.      I   think   I  would  willingly 

have  been  bl dim  in  the  sight 

this  morning  if  it  could  have 
happened." 

"  Ay,  ay  ! "  said  the  woman  in 
a  sad  abstraction,  standing  with 
plates  in  her  hand  listening  (I 
could  swear)  for  a  footstep  that 
would  never  come  again. 

We  sat  and  warmed  ourselves 
and  ate  heartily,  the  heat  of  that 
homely  dwelling — the  first  we  had 
sat  in  for  days — an  indulgence  so 
rare  and  precious  that  it  seemed  a 
thing  we  could  never  again  tear  our- 
selves away  from  to  encounter  the 
unkindness  of  those  Lorn  mounts 
anew.  The  children  watched  us 
with  an  alarm  and  curiosity  no  way 
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tumults  and  hatreds  we  had  been 
encountering.  I  had  been  think- 
ing as  I  marched  among  the  wilds 
of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch  that 
vengeance  and  victory  and  do- 
minion by  the  strong  hand  were 
the  main  spurs  to  action,  and  now, 
on  a  sudden,  I  found  that  affection 
was  stronger  than  them  all. 

"Are  you  keeping  the  place 
on1"  I  asked  the  widow,  "or  do 
you  go  back  to  your  folks,  for  I 
notice  from  your  tongue  that  you 
are  of  the  North  J " 

"  I'm  off  the  Grants,"  she  said ; 
"but  my  heart's  in  Glencoe,  and 
I'll  never  leave  it  I  am  not 
grieving  at  the  future,  I  am  but 
minding  on  the  past,  and  I  have 
my  bairns.  .  .  .  More  milk  for  the 
lads  outside;  stretch  your  hands. 
...  Oh  yes,  I  have  my  bairns." 

"  Long  may  they  prosper,  mis- 
tress," said  M'lver,  drumming  with 
a  horn  spoon  on  his  knee,  and 
winking  and  smiling  very  friendly 
to  the  little  fellows  in  a  row  in  the 
bed,  who,  all  but  the  oldest,  thawed 
to  this  humour  of  the  stranger. 
11  It  must  be  a  task  getting  a 
throng  like  yon  bedded  at  evening. 
Some  day  they'll  be  off  your  hand, 
and  it'll  be  no  more  the  lullaby 
of  Crodh  Chailein,  but  them  driv- 
ing at  the  beasts  for  themselves." 

"Are  you  married f"  asked  the 
woman. 

"No,"  said  John,  with  a  low 
laugh,  "  not  yet  I  never  had  the 
fortune  to  fill  the  right  woman's 
eye.  I've  waited  at  the  ferry  for 
some  one  who'll  take  a  man  over 
without  the  ferry  fee,  for  I'm  a 
poor  gentleman  though  I'm  of  a 
good  family,  and  had  plenty,  and 
the  ones  with  the  tocher  won't  have 
me,  and  the  tocherless  girls  I  dare 
not  betray." 

"You  ken  the  old  word,"  said 
the  woman ;  "  the  man  who  waits 
long  at  the  ferry  will  get  over  some 
day." 

VOL.  CLXIII. —  NO.  DCCCCXCI. 


Stewart  put  down  a  cogie  and 
loosened  a  button  of  his  vest,  and 
with  an  air  of  great  joviality,  that 
was  marred  curiously  by  the  odd 
look  his  absence  of  lugs  conferred, 
he  winked  cunningly  at  us  and 
slapped  the  woman  in  a  rough 
friendship  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Are  you  thinking  yourself " 

he  began,  and  what  he  would  finish 
with  may  be  easily  guessed.  But 
M'lver  fixed  him  with  an  eye  that 
pricked  like  a  rapier. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  Stewart,"  said  he ; 
"  your  race  is  royal,  as  ye  must  be 
aye  telling  us,  but  there's  surely 
many  a  droll  bye -blow  in  the 
breed." 

"  Are  you  not  all  from  Appin  ? " 
asked  the  woman,  with  a  new  in- 
terest, taking  a  corner  of  Mover's 
plaiding  in  her  hand  and  running 
a  few  checks  through  fine  delicate 
fingers  of  a  lady.  Her  faced  dyed 
crimson;  she  drew  back  her  stool 
a  little,  and  cried  out — 

"  That's  not  off  a  Stewart  web — 
it  was  never  waulked  in  Appin. 
Whom  have  I  here?" 

John  Splendid  bent  to  her  very 
kindly  and  laid  a  hand  on  hers. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  God's  truth, 
mother,"  said  he;  "we're  broken 
men:  we  have  one  Stewart  of  a 
kind  with  us,  but  we  belong  to 
parts  far  off  from  here,  and  all  we 
want  is  to  get  to  them  as  speedily 
as  may  be.  I'll  put  you  in  mind 
(but  troth  I'm  sure  it's  not  needed) 
of  two  obligations  that  lie  on  every 
Gaelic  household.  One  of  them  is 
to  give  the  shelter  of  the  night  and 
the  supper  of  the  night  to  the 
murderer  himself,  even  if  the  corpse 
on  the  heather  was  your  son ;  and 
the  other  is  to  ask  no  question  off 
your  guest  till  he  has  drunk  the 
deoch-an-doru  is. " 

"I'm  grudging  you  nothing," 
said  the  woman  ;  "but  a  blind 
widow  is  entitled  to  the  truth  and 
frankness." 

2u 
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Stewart  is  the  very  trump  of  the 
next  world." 

It  was  in  the  dawn  again  he 
confessed  to  his  real  apprehension, 
— only  to  my  private  ear,  for  he 
wished  no  more  to  alarm  the  others 
by  day  than  to  mar  my  courtship 
of  slumber  by  night. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "I'm  not 
very  sure  about  our  young  gentle- 
man yonder  in  the  bed.  He's  far 
too  sharp  in  the  eye  and  black  in 
the  temper,  and  too  much  of  Clan 
Donallachd  generally,  to  be  trusted 
with  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
seven  gentlemen  of  a  tartan  he 
must  know  unfriendly  to  Glencoe. 
I  wish  I  saw  his  legs  that  I  might 
guess  the  length  of  him,  or  had 
had  the  wit  to  ask  his  mother  his 
age,  for  either  would  be  a  clue  to 
his  chance  of  carrying  the  tale 
against  us  down  the  valley  there. 
He  seemed  tremendous  sharp  and 
wicked  lying  yonder  looking  at  us, 
and  I  was  in  a  sweat  all  night  for 
fear  he  would  be  out  and  tell  on  us. 
But  so  far  he's  under  the  same  roof 
as  ourselves." 

Sonachan  and  the  baron -bailie 
quarrelled  away  about  some  point 
of  pedigree  as  they  sat,  a  towsy,  un- 
kempt pair,  in  a  dusty  corner  of  the 
byre,  with  beards  of  a  most  scraggy 
nature  grown  upon  their  chins. 
Their  uncouthness  gave  a  scruple 
of  foppishness  to  M'lver,  and  sent 
him  seeking  a  razor  in  the  widow's 
house.  He  found  the  late  hus- 
band's, and  shaved  himself  trimly, 
while  Stewart  played  lackey  again 
to  the  rest  of  us,  taking  out  a 
breakfast  the  housewife  was  in  the 
humour  to  force  on  us.  He  had 
completed  his  scraping,  and  was 
cracking  away  very  freely  with  the 
woman,  who  was  baking  some  ban- 
nocks on  the  stone,  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  from  arms  that  were 
rounded  and  white.  They  talked 
of  the  husband  (the  one  topic  of 
new  widowhood),  a  man,  it  ap- 
peared, of  a  thousand  parte,  a  fa- 


vourite with  all,  and  yet,  as  she 
said,  "  When  it  came  to  the  black 
end  they  left  me  to  dress  him  for 
the  grave,  and  a  stranger  had  to 
bury  him." 

M'lver,  looking  fresh  and  spruce 
after  his  cleansing,  though  his  eyes 
were  small  for  want  of  sleep,  aroused 
at  once  to  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  this  unneighbourliness. 

The  woman  stopped  her  occupa- 
tion with  a  sudden  start  and  flared 
crimson. 

"  I  thought  you  knew,"  said  she, 
stammering,  turning  a  rolling-pin 
in  her  hand — "  I  thought  you  knew ; 
and  then  how  could  you?  ...  I 
maybe  should  have  mentioned  it, 
.  .  .  but,  .  .  .  but  could  I  turn 
you  from  my  door  in  the  night- 
time and  hunger)" 

M'lver  whistled  softly  to  himself, 
and  looked  at  me  where  I  stood  in 
the  byre-door. 

"  Tuts,"  said  he,  at  last  turning 
with  a  smile  to  the  woman,  as  if  she 
could  see  him;  "what  does  a  bit 
difference  with  Lowland  law  make 
after  all?  I'll  tell  you  this,  mis- 
tress, between  us, — I  have  a  name 
myself  for  private  foray,  and  it's 
perhaps  not  the  first  time  I  have 
earned  the  justification  of  the  kind 
gallows  of  Crief  by  small  diversions 
among  cattle  at  night.  It's  the 
least  deserving  that  get  the  tow 
gravat." 

(Oh  you  liar !  I  thought.) 

The  woman's  face  looked  puzzled. 
She  thought  a  little,  and  said,  "  I 
think  you  must  be  taking  me  up 
wrong ;  my  man  was  never  at  the 
trade  of  reiving,  and " 

"I  would  never  hint  that  he 
was,  goodwife,"  cried  John,  quickly, 
puzzled-looking  himself.  "  I  said  I 
had  a  name  for  the  thing ;  but  they 
were  no  friends  of  mine  who  gave 
me  the  credit,  and  I  never  stole 
stot  or  quey  in  all  my  life." 

(I  have  my  doubts,  thinks  I.) 

"My  man  died  of  the  plague," 
said  the  woman,  blurting  out  her 
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covered  the  way  with  a  shepherd's 
long  stride — heel  and  toe  and  the  last 
spring  from  the  knee— most  poverty- 
struck  and  mean  in  a  kilt  that  flapped 
too  low  on  his  leg  and  was  frayed  to 
ribbons,  a  man  with  but  one  wish 
in  the  world,  to  save  his  own  un- 
worthy skin,  even  if  every  one  else 
of  our  distressed  corps  found  a 
sodden  and  abominable  death  in 
the  swamps  or  rocks  of  that  doleful 
valley.  Then  on  the  rear  behind 
those  commoners  came  the  minister 
and  John  Splendid  and  myself,  the 
minister  with  his  breeks  burst  at 
the  knees,  his  stockings  caught  up 
with  a  poor  show  of  trimness  by 
a  braid  of  rushes,  contrived  by 
M'lver,  and  his  coat-skirts  stream- 
ing behind  him.  You  could  not 
but  respect  the  man's  courage : 
many  a  soldier  I've  seen  on  the 
dour  hard  leagues  of  Germanie — 
good  soldiers  too,  heart  and  body — 
collapse  under  hardships  less  severe. 
GordoD,  with  a  drawn  and  curd- 
white  face,  and  eyes  burning  like 
lamps,  surrendered  his  body  to  his 
spirit,  and  it  bore  him  as  in  a  dream 
through  wind  and  water,  over  moor 
and  rock,  and  amid  the  woods  that 
now  and  again  we  had  to  hide  in. 

That  we  had  to  hide  so  little  was 
one  of  the  miracles  of  our  traverse. 
At  any  other  time  perhaps  Glencoe 
and  the  regions  round  about  it  would 
be  as  well  tenanted  as  any  low-coun- 
try strath,  for  it  abounded  on  either 
hand  with  townships,  with  crofts 
that  perched  on  brief  plateaux,  here 
and  there  with  black  bothy-houses 
such  as  are  (they  say)  the  common 
dwellings  over  all  the  Hebrid  Isles. 
Yet,  moving,  not  in  the  ultimate  hol- 
low of  the  valley,  but  in  lighting  fash- 
ion upon  the  upper  levels,  we  were 
out  of  the  way  of  molestation,  and 
in  any  case  it  was  a  valley  for  the 
time  deserted  of  men.  Women  we 
could  see  in  plenty,  drawing  water 
or  bearing  peats  in  from  the  bogs 
behind  their  dwellings,  or  crossing 
from  house  to  house   or  toun  to 


toun,  with  plaids  drawn  tightly  over 
their  heads,  their  bodies  bent  to  meet 
the  blasts  that  made  their  clothing 
banner  and  full.  Nor  children 
either  were  there  in  that  most  barren 
country,  or  they  kept  within,  shel- 
tering the  storms  assailing,  and  the 
want  of  them  (for  I  have  ever 
loved  the  little  ones)  added  twenty- 
fold  to  my  abhorrence  of  the  place. 
We  had  to  hide  but  rarely,  I  say : 
two  or  three  times  when  down  in 
the  valley's  depths  there  showed  a 
small  group  of  men  who  were  going 
in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves 
by  the  more  natural  route,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league's  distance  in 
advance  of  us.  They  were  moving 
with  more  speed  than  we,  and  for 
a  time  we  had  the  notion  that  they 
might  be  survivors,  like  ourselves, 
of  Argile'8  clan.  But  at  last  this 
fancy  was  set  at  flight  by  the  open- 
ness of  their  march,  as  well  as  by 
their  stoppage  at  several  houses  by 
the  way,  from  which  they  seemed 
to  be  joined  by  other  men,  who 
swelled  their  numbers  so  that  after 
a  time  there  would  be  over  a  score 
of  them  on  the  mission,  whatever 
it  might  be.  In  that  misty  rain- 
swept day  the  eye  could  not  carry 
far,  and  no  doubt  they  were  plainer 
to  our  view  than  we  were  to  theirs 
among  the  drab  vapours  of  the 
hillside.  But  once  or  twice  we 
thought  they  perceived  us,  for  they 
stopped  and  looked  to  the  left  and 
up  the  brae-face  we  were  on,  and 
then  it  was  we  had  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  tree  or  bush.  If  they 
saw  us,  they  seemed  to  suspect  no 
evil,  for  they  held  on  their  way, 
still  ahead  of  us,  and  making  for 
Tynree.  Whoever  they  were,  they 
became  at  last  so  manifest  a  danger 
to  our  escape  out  of  the  head  of 
the  glen  that  we  fell  back  anew  on 
the  first  plan  of  going  through  the 
corries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
glen  and  piercing  by  them  to  Dal- 
ness.  In  the  obscurity  of  a  great 
shower  that  set  up  a  screen  be- 
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the  night  crawls  slowly  on  the 
Highlands,  the  winter  brings  a  fast 
black  rider  indeed.  His  hoofs 
were  drumming  on  the  hills  when 
first  we  saw  sight  of  Dalness ;  he 
was  over  and  beyond  us  when  we 
reached  the  plain.  The  land  of 
Lorn  was  black  dark  to  the  very 
roots  of  its  trees,  and  the  rivers 
and  burns  themselves  got  lost  in 
the  thick  of  it,  and  went  through 
the  night  calling  from  hollow  to 
hollow  to  hearten  each  other  till 
the  dawn. 

Dalness  lies  in  Glen  Etive,  at  a 
gushet  of  hills  on  either  side  of 
which  lie  paths  known  to  the 
drover  and  the  adventurer.  The 
house  receded  from  the  passes  and 
lay  back  in  a  pleasance  walled  by 
whin  or  granite,  having  a  wattled 
gate  at  the  entrance.  When  we 
were  descending  the  pass  we  could 
see  a  glare  of  light  come  from  the 
place  even  though  the  mist  shrouded, 
and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  gate 
it  was  apparent  that  the  house  was 
lit  in  every  chamber.  The  win- 
dows that  pierced  the  tall  gables 
threw  beams  of  light  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  open  door  poured 
out  a  yellow  flood.  At  the  time  we 
came  on  it  first  we  were  unaware  of 
our  propinquity  to  it,  and  this 
mansion  looming  on  us  suddenly 
through  the  vapours  seemed  a  can- 
trip of  witchcraft,  a  dwelling's  ghost, 
grey,  eerie,  full  of  frights,  a  phan- 
tom of  the  mind  rather  than  a 
habitable  home.  We  paused  in  a 
dumb  astonishment  to  look  at  it 
lying  there  in  the  darkness,  a  thing 
so  different  from  the  barren  hills  and 
black  bothies  behind  our  shoulders. 

We  gathered  in  a  cluster  near 
the  wattle  gate,  the  minister  per- 
haps the  only  man  who  had  the 
wit  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
the  vision.  His  eyes  fairly  gloated 
on  this  evidence  of  civilised  state, 
so  much  recalling  the  surroundings 
in  which  he  was  most  at  home. 
As  by  an  instinct  of  decency,  he 


drew  up  his  slack  hose  and  bound 
them  anew  with  the  rushen  garters, 
and  pulled  his  coat-lapels  straight 
upon  his  chest,  and  set  his  dripping 
peruke  upon  his  head  with  a  touch 
of  the  dandy's  air,  all  the  time  with 
his  eyes  on  those  gleaming  win- 
dows, as  if  he  feared  to  relinquish 
the  spectacle  a  moment,  lest  it 
should  fly  like  a  dream. 

We  had  thought  first  of  pushing 
across  the  glen,  over  the  river, 
through  Oorrie  Ghuibhasan,  and 
into  the  Black  Mount;  but  the 
journey  in  a  night  like  what  was 
now  fallen  was  not  to  be  attempted. 
On  the  hills  beyond  the  river  the 
dog-fox  barked  with  constancy,  his 
vixen  screeching  like  a  child — signs 
of  storm  that  no  one  dare  gainsay. 
So  we  determined  to  seek  shelter 
and  concealment  somewhere  in  the 
policies  of  the  house.  But  first  of 
all  we  had  to  find  what  the  occasion 
was  of  this  brilliancy  in  Dalness, 
and  if  too  many  people  for  our 
safety  were  not  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  was  sent  forward  to  spy 
the  place,  while  my  companions  lay 
waiting  below  a  cluster  of  alders. 

I  went  into  the  grounds  with  my 
heart  very  high  up  on  my  bosom, 
not  much  put  about  at  any  human 
danger,  let  me  add,  for  an  encounter 
with  an  enemy  of  flesh  and  blood 
was  a  less  fearsome  prospect  than 
the  chance  of  an  encounter  with 
more  invulnerable  foes,  who,  my 
skin  told  me,  haunted  every  heugh 
and  howe  of  that  still  and  sombre 
demesne  of  Dalness.  But  I  set  my 
teeth  tight  in  my  resolution,  and 
with  my  dirk  drawn  in  my  hand — 
it  was  the  only  weapon  left  me — I 
crept  over  the  grass  from  bush  to 
bush  and  tree  to  tree  as  much  out 
of  the  revelation  of  the  window- 
lights  as  their  numbers  would  let  me. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
place,  and  yet  those  lights  might 
have  betokened  a  great  festivity, 
with  pipe  and  harp  going,  and 
dancer*'  feet  thudding  on  the  floor. 
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But  to  wander  over  the  house  of 
Dalne&s,  lit  from  tolbooth  to  garret 
with  lowe  —  to  see  the  fires,  not 
green  but  at  their  prime  with  high- 
banked  peat  that  as  yet  had  not 
thrown  an  ash — to  see  so  fine  a 
supper  waiting  in  a  mansion  utterly 
desolate  and  its  doors  open  to  the 
wilds,  seemed  a  thing  so  magical 
that  I  felt  like  taking  my  feet  from 
the  place  in  a  hurry  of  hurries  and 
fleeing  with  my  comrades  from  so 
unco  a  countryside.  High  and  low 
I  ranged  in  the  interior.  I  had 
found  a  nut  without  a  kernel,  and 
at  last  I  stood  dumfoundered  and 
afraid,  struck  solemn  by  the  echo 
of  my  own  hail  as  it  rang  unfamiliar 
through  the  interior. 

I  might  have  been  there  fifteen 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  when 
M'lver,  impatient  at  my  delay  or 
fearing  some  injury  to  my  person, 
came  in  and  joined  me.  He  too 
was  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
desertion  of  the  house.  He  meas- 
ured the  candles,  he  scrutinised 
the  fires,  he  went  round  the  build- 
ing out  and  in,  and  he  could  but 
conclude  that  we  must  be  close 
upon  the  gate  when  the  house  was 
abandoned. 

"  But  why  abandon  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"  That's  the  Skyeman's  puzzle ;  it 
would  take  seven  men  and  seven 
years  to  answer  it,"  said  he.  "  I 
can  only  say  it's  very  good  of  them 
(if  there's  no  ambuscade  in  it)  to 
leave  so  fine  an  inn  and  so  bonny  a 
supper  with  a  bush  above  the  door 
and  never  a  bar  against  entrance. 
We'll  just  take  advantage  of  what 
fortune  has  sent  us." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  I, 
standing  up  to  a  fire  that  delighted 
my  body  lie  a  caress.  "  I  have  a 
trick  of  knowing  when  good  for- 
tune's a  dream,  and  I'll  be  awake 
and  find  myself  lying  on  hard 
heather  before  the  bite's  at  my 
mouth." 

M'lver  ran  out  and  brought  in 
our  companions,  none  of  them  un- 


willing to  put  this  strange  free 
hostel  to  the  test  for  its  warmth 
and  hospitality.  We  shut  and 
barred  the  doors,  and  set  ourselves 
down  to  such  a  cold  collation  as  the 
most  fortunate  of  us  had  not  tasted 
since  the  little  wars  began.  Be- 
tween the  savage  and  the  gentleman 
is  but  a  good  night's  lodging.  Give 
the  savage  a  peaceful  hearth  to  sit 
by,  a  roof  to  his  head,  and  a  copious 
well-cooked  supper,  and  his  savagery 
will  surrender  itself  to  the  sleek 
content  of  a  Dutch  merchantman. 
We  sat  at  a  table  whose  load  would 
have  rationed  a  company  of  twice 
our  number,  and  I  could  see  the 
hard  look  of  hunting  relax  in  the 
aspect  of  us  all :  the  peering,  rest- 
less, sunken  eyes  came  out  of  their 
furrowed  caverns,  turned  calm,  full, 
and  satisfied ;  the  lines  of  the  brow 
and  mouth,  the  contour  of  the 
cheek,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the 
disposition  of  the  hands,  altered  and 
improved.  An  hour  ago,  when  we 
were  the  sport  of  ferocious  nature 
in  the  heart  of  a  country  infernal, 
no  more  than  one  of  us  would  have 
swithered  to  strike  a  blow  at  a 
fellow-creature  and  to  have  robbed 
his  corpse  of  what  it  might  have  of 
food  and  comfort.  Now  we  gloated 
in  the  airs  benign  of  Dalness  house, 
very  friendly  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  stuff  that  tranquil  towns  are 
made  of.  We  had  even  the  minis- 
ter's blessing  on  our  food,  for  Master 
Gordon  accepted  the  miracle  of  the 
open  door  and  the  vacant  dwelling 
with  John  Splendid's  philosophy, 
assuring  us  that  in  doing  so  he  did 
no  more  than  he  would  willingly 
concede  any  harmless  body  of  bro- 
ken men  such  as  we  were,  even  his 
direst  enemies,  if  extremity  like  ours 
brought  us  to  his  neighbourhood. 

"  I  confess  I  am  curious  to  know 
how  the  thing  happened,  but  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty's  in  it  any- 
way," he  said ;  and  so  saying  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  that  lost  nothing  of  its 
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must  have  a  tocher  in  her  stocking 
as  well  as  on  her  father's  hill." 

The  minister  surveyed  him 
through  half -shut  eyes,  leaning 
back  on  the  rungs  of  his  chair. 
I  think  he  saw  the  truth  as  clearly 
as  I  did  myself,  for  he  spoke  with 
more  than  common  softness  when 
he  answered. 

"I  like  your  tale,"  he  said, 
"  which  had  a  different  conclusion 
and  a  more  noble  one  than  what  I 
looked  for  at  the  opening."  Then 
he  leaned  out  and  put  a  hand  on 
John  Splendid's  sleeve.  "  Human 
nature,11  said  he,  "is  the  most 
baffling  of  mysteries.  I  said  I 
knew  you  from  boot  to  bonnet,  but 
there's  a  corner  here  I  have  still  to 
learn  the  secret  of." 

"Well,  well,"  cried  Mlver,  lift- 
ing a  glass  confusedly,  and  seating 
himself  again  at  the  board,  "  here's 
a  night-cap— MacCailein  Mor  and 
the  Campbell  cause  ! " 

"  And  a  thought  for  the  lady  of 
Frankfort,"  I  whispered,  pressing 
his  foot  with  my  toe  beneath  the 
table,  and  clinking  my  glass  with  his. 

We  drank,  the  two  of  us,  in  a 
silence,  and  threw  the  glasses  on 
the  hearth. 

The  windows,  that  now  were 
shuttered,  rattled  to  gowsty  airs, 
and  the  rain  drummed  on.  All 
about  the  house,  with  its  numerous 
corners,  turrets,  gushets,  and  corbie- 
stepped  gables,  the  fury  of  the 
world  rose  and  wandered,  the  fury 
that  never  rests  but  is  ever  some- 
where round  the  ancient  universe, 
jibing  night  and  morning  at  man's 
most  valiant  effort.  It  might  spit 
and  blow  till  our  shell  shook  and 
creaked,  and  the  staunch  walls 
wept,  and  the  garden  footways  ran 
with  bubbling  waters,  but  we  were 
still  to  conquer.  Our  lanthorn 
gleamed  defiance  to  that  brag  of 
night  eternal,  that  pattern-piece  of 


the  last  triumph  of  the  oldest  enemy 
of  man — Blackness  the  Eider,  who 
is  older  than  the  hoary  star. 

Fresh  wood  hissed  on  the  fire, 
but  the  candles  burned  low  in  their 
sockets.  Sonachan  and  the  baron- 
bailie  slept  with  their  heads  on  the 
table ;  and  the  man  with  the  want, 
still  sodden  at  the  eyes,  turned  his 
wet  hose  upon  his  feet  with  a  mad- 
man's notion  of  comfort. 

"  I  hope,"  said  M'lver,  "  there's 
no  ambuscade  here,  as  in  the  house 
of  the  cousin  of  his  Grace  of 
Pomerania.  At  least  we  can  but 
bide  on,  whatever  comes,  and  take 
the  night's  rest  that  offers,  keep- 
ing a  man  -  about  watch  against 
intrusion." 

"  There's  a  watch  more  pressing 
still,"  said  Master  Gordon,  shaking 
the  slumber  off  him  and  jogging 
the  sleeping  men  upon  the 
shoulders.  "  My  soul  watcheth  for 
the  Lord  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning.  We  have 
been  wet  with  the  showers  of  the 
mountain,  like  Job,  and  embracing 
the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter. 
We  are  lone -haunted  men  in  a 
wild  land  encompassed  by  enemies ; 
let  us  thank  God  for  our  safety 
thus  far,  and  ask  His  continued 
shield  upon  our  flight." 

And  in  the  silence  of  that  great 
house,  dripping  and  rocking  in  the 
tempest  of  the  night,  the  minister 
poured  out  his  heart  in  a  prayer.  It 
had  humility  and  courage  too ;  it  was 
imbued  with  a  spirit  strong  and  calm. 
For  the  first  time  my  heart  warmed 
to  the  man  who  in  years  after  was 
my  friend  and  mentor — Alexander 
Gordon,  Master  of  the  Arts,  the 
man  who  wedded  me  and  gave  my 
children  Christian  baptism,  and 
brought  solace  in  the  train  of  those 
little  ones  lost  for  a  space  to  me 
among  the  grasses  and  flowers  of 
Kilmalieu. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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follows  next  after  that  of  mammoth 
days,  is  represented  by  certain 
rock-carvings  which  belong  to  the 
second  Stone  Age.  We  may  rea- 
sonably believe  that  in  these  rock- 
carvings  we  find  pictures  not  of 
one  single  event,  bat  complex 
pictures  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
just  described.  If  so,  it  is  evident 
we  have  already  arrived  at  an  art 
which  is  no  longer  simple,  but  in 
a  sense  "literary,"  notwithstanding 
that  literature,  writing  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  is  still  far  in 
the  future.  Of  the  kind  of  com- 
plex picture  which  I  mean  by  the 
term  diorama  -  picture,  the  most 
familiar  illustration  that  could  be 
found  is  the  willow-pattern  on  the 
plate — assuming  that  the  usual 
interpretation  of  that  pattern  is 
the  true  one.  For  here,  though 
we  seem  to  be  gazing  at  a  simple 
picture,  we  are  in  fact  reading  a 
romance,  the  history  of  two  lovers 
from  their  runaway  marriage  to 
their  death,  and  to  the  transmigra- 
tion of  their  spirits. 

When  art  begins  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing  it  is,  I  say,  getting  away 
from  presentation  towards  litera- 
ture. It  has  to  make  one  more 
mighty  stride — the  most  decisive 
advance,  it  is  true,  which  perhaps 
human  invention  has  ever  achieved 
—  and  then  it  will  altogether 
have  passed  the  barrier  which 
separates  presentment  from  writ- 
ing. It  is  not  the  mere  outward 
form  of  a  picture  which  makes  a 
picture  in  fact.  "  Picture-writing  " 
is  not  art,  it  is  not  any  form  of 
presentati ve  art.  The  great  stride, 
the  decisive  step  which  landed 
mankind  out  of  picturing  or  try- 
ing to  "show,"  into  writing  or 
trying  to  "  tell,11  may  be  illustrated 
after  this  fashion.  Suppose  an 
artist  wished  to  inform  his  con- 
temporaries or  posterity  that  on 
some  occasion  four  men  went  out  to 
shoot  a  deer.  Up  to  that  day — 
if  true  picturing  were  hitherto  the 


only  art  known — his  method  would 
be  to  draw  four  men  marching, 
holding  each  a  bow  in  his  hand, 
and  the  deer  a  little  way  off. 
Here  we  have  a  record;  but  it 
is  likewise  a  possible  impression. 
Now  let  us  imagine  that  some 
heaven-inspired  craftsman,  with  no 
care  for  representation  and  with 
a  desire  to  save  himself  trouble, 
contrives  this  new  fashion  of 
imparting  the  same  information. 
A  single  man  is  drawn  to  repre- 
sent the  general  idea  "man" ;  then 
four  strokes  represent  the  number 
of  them,  "  four " ;  then  a  bow  by 
itself,  to  express  the  action  of 
"  shooting  " ;  and  the  "  deer  "  as  be- 
fore. This  transition,  I  say,  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  achievements 
of  the  human  mind  :  whoever  the 
artist  was  who  hit  upon  it,  he  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  inventor  the 
world  has  known.  But  he  was 
the  very  reverse  of  an  artist;  we 
may  be  sure  about  one  thing, 
that  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
presentation  of  things  seen. 

From  that  decisive  dividing  line 
the  evolution  of  true  writing,  of 
alphabets,  goes  on  slowly  but  un- 
checked. Pictures  will  still  long 
be  used,  but  these  pictures  are 
henceforward  divorced  altogether 
from  art :  they  are  not  counterfeit 
presentments;  they  stand  for  ideas, 
for  words,  in  time  for  syllables 
and  sounds,  never  more  for  things. 
Writing,  therefore,  is  the  extreme 
point  of  evolution  out  of  pre- 
sentative  art,  if  one  tendency, 
the  literary  tendency,  be  followed, 
and  in  one  direction.  It  is  as 
though  we  had  seen  two  roads 
beginning  to  diverge,  slightly  at 
first,  widely  soon,  and  followed 
one  road  to  its  terminus ;  or  else 
had  traced  the  evolution  of  a 
species,  step  by  step,  from  some 
distant  ancestor. 

Now  the  true  meaning  of  "  Im- 
pressionism" (as  I  would  use  the 
word)  may  be  defined  in  a  sentence 
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In  the  second  age  of  Italian  Art 
— the  Oinquecento— the  painters 
had  already  perceived  that  the 
true  historical  picture  was  im- 
possible, and  they  made  a  kind 
of  impression  serve  their  purpose, 
— as  when  Paul  Veronese  paints 
a  Venetian  Feast  and  calls  it  a 
"Marriage  in  Cana."  There  was 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  a  picture  of  such  a  kind 
as  that  should  not  have  been 
absolutely  impressionist — painted, 
that  is,  just  as  it  came  under  the 
eye  of  the  artist.  But  the  modern 
idea  had  not  yet  arisen ;  and  as  a 
fact,  the  Venetians  or  the  Romans 
— Raphael  in  his  stanze  as  much 
as  Veronese  or  Titian  or  Tintoret 
— only  made  their  groups  in  the 
mind's  eye :  they  composed  their 
pictures,  and  painted  one  model  in 
pose  after  the  other.  Thus,  they 
never  actually  saw  what  we  see  on 
their  canvas  till  they  had  painted 
it  there.  In  other  cases  they 
would  clap  a  studio  -  painted 
model  on  the  top  (so  to  say)  of  a 
landscape  sketched  at  quite  a  dif- 
ferent time,  and  immensely  con- 
ventionised  probably :  a  picture 
of  this  kind  is  Titian's  "  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  " — the  most  beautiful 
work  of  his  that  we  have,  but 
very  far  from  an  impression.  Vel- 
asquez, in  the  next  century,  was 
the  first  man  who  really  painted 
groups  as  he  saw  them  —  his 
"Meninas,"  his  "  Hilanderas  ";  and 
in  doing  this  Velasquez  became  the 
parent  of  modern  painting.  As 
such  he  is  appreciated  by  contem- 
porary artists  above  his  actual 
merit,  great  as  this  is.  Almost 
beside  Velasquez  as  a  "  modern  " 
we  may  place  Rembrandt — at  least 
in  some  of  his  groups.  He  too, 
we  know,  belongs  to  the  century 
which  followed  that  of  the  greatest 
Italians. 

Our  English  Art  has  remained, 
even  to  this  day,  the  least  impres- 
sionist, much  less  so  than  that  just 


beyond  the  Channel.  Millais' 
pictures,  for  instance,  are  always 
composed,  not  received,  and  are 
therefore  in  method  not  essentially 
different  from  an  Italian  picture 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  no 
artist  is  more  representatively 
English  than  Millais.  For  com- 
parison in  this  particular  between 
the  English  and  the  French  schools 
it  would  be  most  instructive  to 
compare  one  of  Millais1  subjects 
which  contain  two  figures  in  a 
landscape, — "  Effie  Deans,"  say,  or 
"  Edgar  of  Ravenswood  and  Lucy 
Ashton,"  with  Bastien  Lepage's 
"  Dans  les  Foins,"  which  hangs  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris. 
For  Bastien,  though  far  removed 
from  the  most  modern  school  of 
rapid  vision,  was,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  used  the  word, 
essentially  an  impressionist.  Mil- 
lais gives  us  in  each  of  his  two 
pictures  a  beautiful  pair :  Bastien 
gives  us  an  ugly  woman  beside  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  man  whose 
face  is  covered  beneath  a  straw 
hat.  Vet,  though  all  the  chances 
are  for  the  English  artist,  when  we 
have  looked  a  while  at  the  French 
picture  and  return  to  the  English 
ones,  the  latter  look  artificial.  We 
feel  that  in  Millais'  case  we 
are  simply  presented  with  two 
people  posed  to  make  a  picture, 
and  a  landscape  posed  to  make  a 
background ;  in  the  other  case  we 
have  the  true  sense  of  an  actual 
scene. 

From  England  came,  too,  the 
strongest  reaction  in  favour  of  a 
literary  art  which  this  century  has 
known — the  Pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment. I  know  that  at  first  sight 
this  art  looks  essentially  realistic. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  its  origin; 
and  its  real  motive-force  was  the 
reverse  of  realism.  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  sprang  out  of  the  my  thologic  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth,  his  panthe- 
istic influence,  if  you  like  that  word 
better.    All  poetry  which  concerns 
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In  the  second  age  of  Italian  Art 
— the  Oinquecento— the  painters 
had  already  perceived  that  the 
true  historical  picture  was  im- 
possible, and  they  made  a  kind 
of  impression  serve  their  purpose, 
— as  when  Paul  Veronese  paints 
a  Venetian  Feast  and  calls  it  a 
"Marriage  in  Cana."  There  was 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  a  picture  of  such  a  kind 
as  that  should  not  have  been 
absolutely  impressionist — painted, 
that  is,  just  as  it  came  under  the 
eye  of  the  artist.  But  the  modern 
idea  had  not  yet  arisen ;  and  as  a 
fact,  the  Venetians  or  the  Romans 
— Raphael  in  his  stanze  as  much 
as  Veronese  or  Titian  or  Tintoret 
— only  made  their  groups  in  the 
mind's  eye :  they  composed  their 
pictures,  and  painted  one  model  in 
pose  after  the  other.  Thus,  they 
never  actually  saw  what  we  see  on 
their  canvas  till  they  had  painted 
it  there.  In  other  cases  they 
would  clap  a  studio  -  painted 
model  on  the  top  (so  to  say)  of  a 
landscape  sketched  at  quite  a  dif- 
ferent time,  and  immensely  con- 
ventionised  probably :  a  picture 
of  this  kind  is  Titian's  "  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  " — the  most  beautiful 
work  of  his  that  we  have,  but 
very  far  from  an  impression.  Vel- 
asquez, in  the  next  century,  was 
the  first  man  who  really  painted 
groups  as  he  saw  them  —  his 
"  Menifias,"  his  "  Hilanderas  ";  and 
in  doing  this  Velasquez  became  the 
parent  of  modern  painting.  As 
such  he  is  appreciated  by  contem- 
porary artists  above  his  actual 
merit,  great  as  this  is.  Almost 
beside  Velasquez  as  a  "  modern  " 
we  may  place  Rembrandt — at  least 
in  some  of  his  groups.  He  too, 
we  know,  belongs  to  the  century 
which  followed  that  of  the  greatest 
Italians. 

Our  English  Art  has  remained, 
even  to  this  day,  the  least  impres- 
sionist, much  less  so  than  that  just 


beyond  the  Channel.  Millais' 
pictures,  for  instance,  are  always 
composed,  not  received,  and  are 
therefore  in  method  not  essentially 
different  from  an  Italian  picture 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  no 
artist  is  more  representatively 
English  than  Millais.  For  com- 
parison in  this  particular  between 
the  English  and  the  French  schools 
it  would  be  most  instructive  to 
compare  one  of  Millais'  subjects 
which  contain  two  figures  in  a 
landscape, — "  Effie  Deans,"  say,  or 
"  Edgar  of  Ravenswood  and  Lucy 
Ash  ton,"  with  Bastien  Lepage's 
"  Dans  les  Foins,"  which  hangs  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris. 
For  Bastien,  though  far  removed 
from  the  most  modern  school  of 
rapid  vision,  was,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  used  the  word, 
essentially  an  impressionist.  Mil- 
lais gives  us  in  each  of  his  two 
pictures  a  beautiful  pair :  Bastien 
gives  us  an  ugly  woman  beside  the 
recumbent  figure  of  a  man  whose 
face  is  covered  beneath  a  straw 
hat.  Vet,  though  all  the  chances 
are  for  the  English  artist,  when  we 
have  looked  a  while  at  the  French 
picture  and  return  to  the  English 
ones,  the  latter  look  artificial.  We 
feel  that  in  Millais'  case  we 
are  simply  presented  with  two 
people  posed  to  make  a  picture, 
and  a  landscape  posed  to  make  a 
background ;  in  the  other  case  we 
have  the  true  sense  of  an  actual 
scene. 

From  England  came,  too,  the 
strongest  reaction  in  favour  of  a 
literary  art  which  this  century  has 
known — the  Pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment. I  know  that  at  first  sight 
this  art  looks  essentially  realistic. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  its  origin; 
and  its  real  motive-force  was  the 
reverse  of  realism.  Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism  sprang  out  of  the  my  thologic  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth,  his  panthe- 
istic influence,  if  you  like  that  word 
better.    All  poetry  which  concerns 
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Sprawling  down  one  hill  and 
half-way  up  another  was  a  little 
village ;  at  the  corner  of  its  main 
street  stood  the  White  Lion  Inn. 
The  sun  poured  yellow  light 
through  the  bar  windows  on  to 
the  sanded  floor,  and  on  the 
figures  of  two  men  who  sat  talk- 
ing at  a  table. 

"I  tell  you  he's  sweet  on  my 
cousin  Phoebe,  damn  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  younger  man,  bring- 
ing bis  fist  down  on  the  table. 

"And  what's  that  got  to  say 
to  it  ? "  replied  the  other,  in  a  slow, 
heavy  voice.  "Josh  Tuckett  'ull 
never  see  no  darter  o'  his  married 
to  a  drunkard.11 

"Dave  ain't  no  drunkard;  he 
takes  his  glass  and  goes  out. 
Dang  him,  I  wish  he  wor." 

The  elder  man  leant  forward 
and  caught  hold  of  the  button  of 
his  companion's  coat. 

"Answer  me  this  Turn  mas  Rod," 
he  said,  "didn't  his  father  die  o' 
drink  t " 

"  Ay,  sure." 

"And  his  grandfather  afore 
him  1 " 

"Ay,  certain." 

"  Bain't  his  three  brothers  lying 
in  the  churchyard  at  this  very 
minet  reglar  soaking  the  place  wi' 
spirits;  the  grass  niver  growed 
casual  over  their  graves  the  same 
as  it  did  over  t'other  folkes." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  wi' 
Dave  1 " 

"Why,  begore,  he'll  come  to 
the  like  sooner  or  later,  mark  my 
words  if  he  don't.  He's  a  drunkard 
now — at  heart.  Scores  o'  times 
I've  reckoned  to  hear  his  throat 
split  and  crack  when  the  drink 
dizzies  down  it." 


A  heavy  flush  rose  to  Rod's  face. 
"  And  may  it ;  the  sooner  the 
better,"  he  said. 

"  You  and  he  wor  thick  anuff  as 
boy 8,"  replied  the  old  man,  rising, 
and  regarding  him  curiously. 

Rod  turned  away  and  went  back 
to  the  bar.  "Didn't  I  tell  'ee 
that  he  be  sweet  on  my  cousin 
and  her  on  him,"  he  answered,  in 
a  sullen  voice. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  Dave  entered,  the  old  man 
taking  his  departure  at  the  same 
time.  Rod  glanced  with  quick 
scrutiny  at  the  newcomer's  gaunt 
but  boyish  face,  as,  dropping  his 
bag  of  tools,  he  flung  sixpence  on 
the  counter. 

"  A  half-and-half,  Tom,"  he  said. 
"  My  throat  ba  reglar  dring'd l  wi* 
thirst" 

The  flush  on  Rod's  face  receded, 
leaving  it  ash-grey.  He  filled  a 
small  glass  to  the  brim  with  spirits, 
and  pushed  it  across  the  bar.  Dave 
swallowed  the  contents  at  a  gulp, 
and  stood,  fingering  the  glass 
nervously. 

"  Take  another  nip,"  said  Rod. 

"Naw,   wan    ba    anuff,   thank 


ee. 


» 


"Come,  HI  stand  yer." 

Dave's  thin  white  face  red- 
dened. "  I  dursn't,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing away  and  picking  up  his  bag 
of  tools. 

The  innkeeper  burst  into  a 
rough  laugh.  "You  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  maid  before  her  first 
kiss,  terrible  afraid,  but  wonderful 
willing,"  he  replied.  "  Come,"  he 
urged,  unsteadily,  "drink  me  suc- 
cess to  something  I've  set  my 
mind  on." 

There   was   silence   a  moment. 


1  Dring'd,  squeezed  up. 
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as  yon  did,  or  'ee  wudn't  need  no 
minding,"  she  exclaimed,  brokenly. 
"  And  I  ain't  fallen  off  in  looks." 
She  came  round  the  tree,  stood  in 
front  of  him,  and  unbinding  her 
kerchief,  shook  her  thick  chestnut 
hair  about  her  shoulders.  "See, 
Dave,"  she  continued,  "it's  vine 
and  long  for  all  it  loses  in  the  curl ; 
and  my  voot  too,  Dave," — she  kick- 
ed off  her  shoe, — "'tis  wonderful 
arched,  and  a  deal  smaller  than 
the  young  ladies'  up  to  the  great 
House.  My  arms,  Dave," — she 
slipped  back  her  sleeve, — "they 
might  be  a  chile's,  they're  that 
bedimpled." 

Stopping  abruptly,  she  burst 
into  tears, — "Oh  lad,  lad,"  she 
sobbed,  "you  bain't  looking,  you 
bain't  looking." 

He  let  go  the  branch  of  the  tree, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  drew  her 
close  up  against  his  breast.  He  put 
back  her  head  with  gentle  force, 
and  kissed  her  mouth  and  eyes,  her 
throat  and  bosom.  As  they  stood, 
molten  in  one  mould,  there  came 
down  the  wind  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's laughter :  hearing  it,  the 
man  and  woman  fell  trembling, 
then  apart. 

They  stood  staring  at  each 
other  like  two  people  guilty  of 
a  crime. 

"  There  ba  them  that  might  ba 
born  arter  us,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

She  watched  the  sudden  harden- 
ing of  his  mouth.  "  Must  us  mind 
on  'em  1 "  she  pleaded  ;  "  must  us 
mind  on  'em  ! " 

"  I  cud  niver  fo'ce  no  chile  o' 
ours  to  bear  wat  I've  bin  fo'ced 
to  bear,"  he  answered ;  "  'twad  ba 
devil's  wark — I  cudn't  do  it." 

Her  face  grew  white  and  hope- 
less. "  I  can't  feel  for  the  childer, 
I  ain't  no  mother  yet,"  she  said, 
brokenly. 

Desire  shook  him  :  he  looked  at 
her  slight  form   that   seemed   to 


tremble  into  womanhood  before  his 
eyes,  then,  with  an  abrupt  cry,  he 
turned  and  left  her. 

She  flung  herself  down  and 
wept, — through  the  trees  her  wail- 
ing followed  him,  yet  his  heart 
cried  out  so  loudly  that  he  knew 
not  if  the  wailing  came  from 
her  lips  or  his  own.  Long  he 
wandered  in  the  wood,  but  when 
night  fell  returned  again  to  his 
cottage.  Pushing  open  the  door, 
the  moonlight  streaming  in  after 
him,  he  entered  the  small  kitchen. 
On  the  table,  the  cork  withdrawn, 
was  a  bottle  of  spirits, — the  air 
reeled  with  the  smell  of  it.  He 
did  not  know  whose  hand  had 
placed  the  bottle  there,  but  his 
harsh  thirst  demanded  slaking, 
and  forced  him  forward.  Clutch- 
ing at  his  throat,  striving  to  tear 
the  thirst  from  it,  he  advanced ; 
the  bottle  glistening  in  the  moon- 
light, looking  as  if  it  were  alive. 
He  cast  an  agonised  glance  round 
the  walls,  seeking  help  from 
familiar  things,  and  his  eyes  fell 
on  his  gun.  A  sob  of  relief  broke 
from  him  :  he  took  down  the  gun, 
loaded  it  hurriedly,  the  smell  of 
the  spirits  dripping  on  to  his 
lips,  he  licking  it  down.  He 
snatched  the  bottle  from  the  table, 
shouldered  his  gun,  and  went  out, 
— up  through  the  woods,  past  the 
broken  stile,  where  the  coarse 
grass  lay  pressed  close  to  the 
earth,  and  Phoebe  had  flung  her- 
self down  and  wept.  With 
averted  face  he  passed  the  spot, 
and  entered  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  wood.  At  last  he  stopped  : 
about  him  the  trees  grew  close 
and  thick,  no  eye  but  God's  could 
see  his  shame.  He  leant  his  gun 
up  against  a  branch ;  the  moon- 
light edged  itself  between  the 
trees,  and  he  held  the  bottle  up 
to  it 

"  So  yer  have  got  the  best  o'  me 
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at  last,"  he'said,  Clyer  have  got  the 
best  o'  me  at  last." 

The  bottle  glistened  :  he  brought 
it  nearer  his  lips,  his  thirst  pressed 
for  quenching,  the  thirst  that  he 
would  slake  before  he  shot  him- 
self. 

"Yer  smiling  devil,"  he  burst 
out,  with  sudden  fierceness,  "yer 
reckon  to  catch  me,  do  'ee.  No, 
by  hell !  yer  don't ;  I'll  die  wi'out 
tasting  'ee,"  and  he  dashed  the 
bottle  into  fragments  at  his  feet. 
A  moment  later  he  had  flung 
himself  upon  the  ground,  striving 
to  lick  up  the  spirits  with  his 
tongue. 

"  Dog  that  I  ba,  dog  that  I  ba," 
he  sobbed.  "  No  better  than  a 
dog — no  better  than  a  dog." 

Sick  with  shame  and  horror,  he 
regained  his  feet :  he  took  a  piece 


Dave.  [May 

of  cord  from  his  pocket,  made  a 
loop  in  it,  attaching  one  end  to 
the  trigger  of  the  gun.  He  pressed 
the  cold  steel  barrel  up  against  his 
hot  beating  heart,  and  placed  his 
foot  in  the  loop.  "  A  dog's  death 
for  a  dog,"  he  muttered. 

The  moonlight  shone  on  him,  on 
the  gun,  and  on  the  broken  bottle 
at  his  feet :  the  glistening  glass  at- 
tracted him  and  he  stared  at  it, 
fresh  thoughts  crowding  his  brain. 
A  tremor  ran  through  him ;  rais- 
ing his  eyes,  he  fixed  them  on  the 
moonlit  heavens  and  grey  wind- 
spun  clouds.     "Ther  ba  zommat 
in  me  a'zide  the  dog,"  he  said, 
slowly.      "Ay,   begore,   I'll    live 
game,  I'll  zee  it  droo,"  and  draw- 
ing himself  together,  he  turned  his 
face  once  more  on  life. 

Zack. 
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THE    VOLUNTEERS   AS    A    FIGHTING   FORCE. 


BY   AN   KX-ADJUTANT. 


Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  have 
observed  that  the  Volunteers 
would  prove  even  more  formid- 
able to  an  invader  than  the  British 
Navy.  It  is  well,  however,  to  con- 
sider, before  accepting  the  sup- 
posed dictum  of  a  statesman  who 
will  not  readily  be  accused  of 
flattery  or  short-sightedness,  how 
far,  in  the  light  of  our  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  the  Volun- 
teer force  may  be  considered  fit 
for  the  very  serious  duties  it  has 
undertaken  to  perform. 

Whatever  allowances  may  be 
made  in  the  abstract  for  short- 
comings which  arise  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  force,  it  is 
clear  that  fitness  for  war  is  the 
only  real  standard  by  which  any 
troops  can  be  judged,  and  that 
when  considering  the  fighting 
value  of  an  organisation,  so-called 
"  friendly "  criticism  is  entirely 
out  of  place.  In  other  words,  it 
is  mere  self-deception  to  set  up  a 
relative  instead  of  an  absolute 
standard,  for  it  is  to  meet  the 
disciplined  forces  of  an  invader 
that  the  Volunteers  have  sup- 
posedly enrolled  themselves,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
such  a  foe  will  make  allowances 
for  any  shortcomings  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Recent  criticism  has  brought  to 
light  undoubted  weaknesses  in  our 
army  system,  and  the  Volunteer 
forces  have  not  escaped  notice  in 
some  of  the  Service  magazines. 
Not  unnaturally  certain  promi- 
nent colonels  of  Volunteers  have 
entered  the  lists  against  the  critics, 
and  sought  to  show  that  as  regards 
their  own  battalions  nothing  is 
lacking  which  should  be  found  in 


good  troops,  and  to  suggest  that 
such  strictures  had  only  local  or 
exceptional  application,  and  in  no 
way  gave  a  true  idea  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  force. 

Lest,  however,  the  old  objection 
be  advanced,  that  any  criticisms 
offered  have  special  reference  to  a 
particular  corps  or  to  a  particular 
district,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
at  once  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that 
they  are  the  result  of  observation 
and  inquiry  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Though  there  are  doubt- 
lees  individual  members  of  the 
force,  and  even  some  corps,  that 
are  in  a  military  sense  above  criti- 
cism, yet  it  is  not  with  individual 
officers,  or  with  special  corps,  nor 
yet  with  the  Volunteers  considered 
individually,  but  with  the  general 
average  of  merit,  and  with  the 
claims  of  these  units  taken  col- 
lectively to  serious  consideration 
as  a  military  force,  that  we  are 
concerned 

The  deficiencies  which  some  ad- 
mit can,  they  think,  be  easily 
remedied  in  a  few  months  when 
the  Volunteers  are  mobilised.  As 
this  will  not  take  place  till  an  in- 
vasion is  imminent,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  are  to  receive  the 
additional  training  which  these 
critics  concede  is  essential  to  their 
efficiency. 

There  are  others  who  do  not 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  the  Volun- 
teers as  regards  military  efficiency, 
yet  who  do  not  think  that  the 
state  of  things  which  they  thus 
condemn  calls  for  reform.  The 
Navy  is  their  stand-by,  and  in- 
vasion is  considered  practically 
impossible.  But  our  naval  suprem- 
acy may  pass  away  in  a  day,  since 
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Many  of  the  country  corps  consist 
of  men  who  are  second  to  none  in 
bone  and  muscle;  whilst  most  of 
the  town  battalions,  composed,  as 
so  many  of  them  are,  of  men  who 
are  employed  in  indoor  if  not  in 
sedentary  work,  leave  a  good  deal 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 
There  is  another  reason  why  the 
difference  between  the  town  and 
country  corps  is  so  great.  In  the 
country  amusements  are  few,  and 
men  are  more  tempted  to  make  a 
hobby  of  marksmanship  than  is 
the  case  at  the  great  centres  of 
population,  where  the  different 
football  clubs,  and  other  athletic 
associations,  attract  many  of  the 
best  men  who  might  otherwise 
become  volunteers.  The  number 
of  these  might -be  volunteers  is 
swelled  enormously  by  those  young 
men  who,  not  athletes  of  the  first 
rank  themselves,  are  yet  drawn 
in  crowds  to  witness  the  various 
matches  which  take  place  on  pub- 
lic holidays  when  the  Volunteers 
usually  drill. 

Recently  a  medical  examination 
has  been  introduced,  and  although 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  is  unlikely  that 
it  can  be  rigorously  applied,  when 
the  attractions  are  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  ranks  filled,  and  when 
commanding  officers  are  tempted 
to  secure  a  supply  of  recruits  at  all 
costs  lest,  owing  to  the  system  of 
payment  by  capitation  grants,  they 
should  become  involved  in  financial 
difficulties. 

A  great  number  of  Volunteer 
battalions  go  annually  to  Alder- 
shot  for  a  week's  training,  and  are 
thus  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  general  officer  commanding  the 
division,  working  side  by  side  as 
they  do  with  the  regular  troops 
on  home  service.  Any  opinion 
that  may  be  formed  by  the  general 
officer  commanding,  from  a  compar- 
ison of  our  young  home  battalions 


with  the  Volunteers,  will  be  of 
special  interest  in  this  connection. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  left  in 
doubt  on  this  point,  for  in  an 
order  issued  in  October  1895  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught 
occurs  the  following  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  men  who  took  part  in 
the  Volunteer  week:  "There  are 
some  fine  battalions  amongst  the 
Volunteers  reported  on ;  but  during 
the  Volunteer  week  I  noticed  that 
the  men  of  many  of  the  battalions 
were  of  very  poor  physique,  some 
mere  children.  There  is  still  far 
too  much  talking  in  the  ranks,"  <fcc. 

Mr  Arnold  Forster,  in  his  recent 
articles  in  the '  Times,'  after  stating 
the  physical  standard  of  the  in- 
fantry, remarks,  not  unjustly,  that 
"  these  are  not  exactly  the  propor- 
tions of  an  athlete  or  a  giant " ; 
yet  the  standard  for  the  Volunteers 
is  lower  in  every  respect.  But 
though  good  physique  and  medical 
fitness  are  needed  by  men  who 
have  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of 
a  campaign,  discipline  and  training 
are  even  more  essential. 

After  enlistment  a  line  recruit 
is  sent  to  the  depot  of  his  regiment, 
there  to  undergo  a  period  of  train- 
ing in  drill  and  gymnastics.  In 
two  and  a  half  months  or  so  he 
is  sent  to  the  home  battalion,  and 
the  process  of  development  and 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier is  continued  for  some  six 
months  more.  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  him  in  this  time  is 
not  easy  to  estimate.  He  has  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  obedience  to 
any  military  superior ;  a  change  of 
a  very  remarkable  kind  is  made 
in  his  whole  manner  and  bearing. 
He  has  good  and  sufficient  food, 
and  plenty  of  healthy  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  He  is  also  taught 
carefully  the  use  of  his  rifle,  and 
has  sufficient  supervision  to  ensure 
that  the  instructions  which  he  re- 
ceives on  this  and  other  matters 
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commissioned  rank  on  his  arm. 
He  has  not  enongh  practice  in 
drilling  men  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary confidence  which  would  be- 
come his  position,  and  he  is  keenly 
conscious  of  his  deficiencies,  which 
adds  to  his  difficulty. 

If  the  non-commissioned  officer 
is  important,  the  officer  is  vastly 
more  so  as  far  as  military  efficiency 
is  concerned.  The  social  status  of 
the  regular  officer  is  very  different 
from  that  of  his  men,  and  this  is 
a  source  of  strength.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that,  however  well  born  he 
may  be,  he  will  not  obtain  their 
respect  if  they  find,  or  suspect, 
that  he  cannot  instruct  them  in 
their  duty, — in  other  words,  if  he 
is  not  a  good  soldier. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  difference  in  social 
position  between  officers  and  men 
in  the  Volunteer  force  is  not  so 
great  may  be  easily  overestimated. 
If  the  Volunteer  officer  has  soldier- 
ly qualities,  and  a  knowledge  of 
his  duties,  he  will  obtain  the  re- 
spect of  his  men  just  in  proportion 
as  they  know  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  himself  take  his 
position  seriously,  it  is  unlikely 
that  others  will.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  Volunteer  officer  is  per- 
sonally the  equal  of  the  regular 
officer,  how  do  their  professional 
attainments  compare? 

In  addition  to  an  examination 
in  general  knowledge,  every  candi- 
date for  a  commission  has  to  pass, 
either  at  Sandhurst  or  before  enter- 
ing the  Army  through  the  Militia, 
a  severe  examination  in  military 
law,  tactics,  topography,  and  forti- 
fication. He  has  much  drill,  and 
practice  in  the  command  of  men. 

A  Volunteer  officer  has  an  ex- 
amination in  the  elements  of  drill 
and  musketry,  and  in  certain  regi- 
mental duties,  before  being  marked 
"  P  "  in  the  Army  List.  He  can 
hardly  be  said,  as  a  general  rule, 
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to  have  any  but  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mili- 
tary science.  Instead  of  a  period- 
ical examination  in  the  branches 
that  have  been  detailed,  such  as 
the  regular  officer  has  to  undergo, 
he  can  attain  the  rank  of  colonel 
without  having  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  them.  Taking 
the  first  fifty  Volunteer  battalions 
in  the  Army  List,  it  will  be  seen 
that  out  of  989  officers  below 
the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  only  188 
have  passed  an  examination  in 
tactics,  the  most  important  of  the 
military  sciences,  and  only  2  are 
recorded  as  "Q"  or  qualified  in 
the  sense  that  line  officers  are  for 
the  position  that  they  hold.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  uphold  the 
examination  system  as  a  test  of 
soldierly  qualities,  or  even  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge ;  but  this 
method  has  been  adopted  by 
authority.  So  that  the  state  of 
things  revealed  by  these  figures 
cannot,  from  an  official  standpoint, 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  profes- 
sional knowledge  as  in  professional 
experience  that  the  Volunteer 
officer  is  commonly  deficient:  it 
is  in  ability  to  command  men  that 
he  chiefly  falls  short.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  No  amount  of 
study  will  enable  any  one  to  handle 
men  well.  Practice  is  needed. 
Be  it  noted  that  it  is  not  in  want 
of  natural  capacity,  but  in  want 
of  experience,  that  his  difficulty 
generally  lies.  His  latent  powers 
of  command  have  not  been  called 
out.  Why  is  this?  Simply  be- 
cause the  total  amount  of  drill 
done  by  the  Volunteers  is  so  small 
that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
require  that  the  adjutant,  the  only 
professional  soldier  with  the  bat- 
talion, shall  do  most  of  the  drilling. 

Certain  changes  which  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  world  at  large,  and 
which  are  necessarily  reflected  in 
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tioned.  This  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  little  real  hold  which  there 
is  over  the  Volunteers,  and  of  the 
general  unconcern,  indifference,  or 
ignorance  which  prevails  regarding 
the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Most  Volunteer  battalions  go 
annually  into  camp ;  but  the  bene- 
fit which  they  should  obtain  from 
this  collective  training  is  greatly 
lessened  by  the  absence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  who  are  married,  and  it  is 
rare  for  a  battalion  to  send  half 
its  strength.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  men  are  not  commanded  by 
their  own  section  commanders, 
often  not  even  by  their  own  com- 
pany officers.  What  is  the  under- 
lying cause  of  this  non-attendance, 
which  is  so  largely  accountable  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  officer  and 
non-commisioned  officer?  Simply 
that  drill  is  uninteresting  work, 
and  that  it  is  absurd,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  to 
expect  men  to  do  such  work  for 
nothing.  A  few  enthusiasts  will 
turn  out  on  every  possible  occasion; 
the  bulk  do  as  little  as  possible. 
The  state  of  the  force  as  a  fighting 
machine  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  fairly  faced.  In  the  absence 
of  any  great  stimulus,  such  as  a 
genuine  war-scare,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  much  more  out  of  the  men 
than  is  done  at  present,  and  the 
effort  to  do  so  only  shows  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  system  and  teaches 
the  men  to  think  that  they  can  do 
much  as  they  like.  The  force  is 
badly  in  need  of  reform. 

What  should  be  done  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  ?  To  increase 
the  amount  of  work  required  for 
efficiency,  as  is  contemplated,  will 
not  meet  the  difficulty,  as  it  will 
only  add  to  the  financial  embar- 
rassment of  the  commanding  offi- 
cers so  long  as  the  present  system 
of  payment  by  capitation  is  con- 
tinued.     Battalions  should  have 


an  annual  grant  according  to  their 
establishment,  and  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  so-called  "  efficients. n 
The  balance  unexpended,  if  any, 
could  be  carried  forward  into  the 
next  year's  account  This  would 
put  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  commanding  officers ;  it  would 
also  dispose  of  all  those  who  are 
merely  volunteers  in  name,  since 
there  would  be  nothing  gained  by 
the  attempt  to  overlook  their  de- 
ficiencies :  but  how  can  a  sufficient 
number  of  desirable  men  be  got  to 
join  the  force  ? 

The  authorities  must  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  choosers,  and 
not  of  pleaders.  To  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  either  to  use  com- 
pulsion, or  to  offer  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  attract  the  men  de- 
sired. As  it  appears  unlikely  that 
the  public  will  impose  the  burden 
of  universal  service  on  itself,  that 
method  of  getting  men  is  not 
likely  to  solve  the  difficulty.  There 
is  yet  another.  The  Militia  Ballot 
Act,  which  is  still  the  law  of  the 
land,  might  be  brought  into  force. 
This  would  compel  the  service 
of  all  not  already  in  the  Vol- 
unteers or  some  other  part  of  our 
military  forces.  The  threat  of  this, 
or  the  likelihood  of  it,  would  un- 
doubtedly induce  many  desirable 
men  to  join  the  Volunteers.  But 
in  order  to  get  these  men  the 
chance  of  being  drawn  for  the 
Militia  would  have  to  be  consider- 
able, and  this  would  imply  the  en- 
rolment of  a  very  large  force  in 
the  Militia,  which  would  necessi- 
tate an  enormous  increase  of  ex- 
penditure in  arms  and  equipment, 
barracks,  stores,  and  instructional 
staff,  <fec. 

Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  plan 
to  hold  out  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  the  men  required  1  A  line  soldier 
at  home  is  estimated  to  cost  £55 
a-year,  and  even  then  he  is  often 
a  mere  boy  or  an  invalided  and 
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ing  in  Britain  who  have  retired 
from  the  regular  army  to  Volun- 
teer battalions  thus  reorganised. 
Local  interests  must  give  way  to 
Imperial  needs,  and  capacity  for 
command  become  the  only  qualifi- 
cation for  the  higher  ranks.  All 
"  regular "  officers  retiring  under 
fifty  should  be  required,  if  resident 
in  Britain,  to  join  a  branch  of  our 
army,  and  given  the  option  of 
Militia  or  Volunteers.  This  would 
immensely  raise  the  Volunteers  in 
public  esteem. 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  that  the  bulk  of  the  Artillery 
is  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  required 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  this 
fault  could  be  easily  remedied  if 
the  system  of  payment  were  to  be 
introduced. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  field 
of  recruiting  for  such  a  force 
would  interfere  with  that  of  the 
Militia.  If  a  preference  were  given 
for  married  men,   and  if  a  char- 


acter from  the  employer  and  a 
residence  in  the  recruiting  area  of 
the  battalion  were  to  be  insisted 
on,  this  need  not  be  the  case. 

The  commonest  outcry  against 
all  reform  is  that  connected  with 
the  increase  of  expenditure.  Un- 
doubtedly the  maintenance  of  a 
great  empire  is  an  expensive  affair, 
but  not  so  costly  either  to  our 
pockets  or  to  our  pride  as  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  war  indem- 
nity might  prove. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  citizen  army, 
let  us  by  all  means  have  a  good 
one.  At  present  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
heroic  exertions  of  some  of  the 
individual  officers,  and  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  much 
of  the  material  in  the  ranks,  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  force,  as 
at  present  constituted,  sufficient 
power  of  control  to  make  it,  as  a 
military  organisation,  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  our  land. 
C.  P.  Lynden-Bell. 
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out  of  place  in  a  celestial  scene 
where  there  was  nothing  to  scathe 
with  ridicule.  Thus  the  book- 
lover  might  conjure  up  a  sufficiently 
appalling  retribution  for  his  own 
evil-doing  by  imagining  a  perspec- 
tive of  ages  through  which  he 
should  be  forced  to  pass  without 
one  glimpse  of  a  printed  page. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  a  very  pro- 
fitable line  of  meditation,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  very  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
paper — viz.,  the  chance  meetings 
of  a  lounger  with  out-of-the-way 
authors. 

It  sometimes  occurs  to  one  to 
wonder  why  portrait- painters  do 
not  make  more  frequent  use  of 
book-shelves  as  the  background  of 
their  subjects.  There  is  no  such 
charming  furniture  as  books — no 
tapestry  so  rich  as  the  glow,  the 
glimmer,  or  the  gloom  reflected 
from  their  serried  backs ;  even 
pictures  fail  to  diffuse  such  an  air 
of  comfort  in  a  room.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  scene  so  depress- 
ing as  a  public  library?  Those, 
indeed,  who  learn  the  use  of  one 
of  these  institutions  acquire  affec- 
tion for  it :  my  steps  turn  cheer- 
fully up  St  James's  Square  to 
the  wonderful  storehouse  of  the 
London  Library  (much  as  I  resent 
the  over- zealous  enterprise  of  the 
committee  in  demolishing  the  grimy 
old  front  in  order  to  replace  it 
with  Heaven  knows  what  fandango 
of  the  urban  architect),  for  I  have 
learned  to  value  its  inexhaustible 
resources,  its  twilight  resting- 
places,  the  wonderful  adroitness 
and  rapidity  of  its  staff. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
a  library  of  this  sort  has  few  at- 
tractions for  the  casual  visitor. 
Tens  —  nay,  hundreds  —  of  thou- 
sands of  books,  most  of  them  uni- 
formly clad  in  a  tint  so  designedly 
sombre  as  will  least  betray  dirt, 
tend  to  deter  rather  than  to  attract 


the  loiterer  :  studiorum  instru- 
mental to  be  sure,  but  not  the 
tools  that  fit  so  sweetly  after  long 
use  into  the  accustomed  palm,  nor 
yet  those  that  wear  such  a  seduc- 
tive burnish  and  crispness  in  the 
warehouse.  In  a  library  like  this, 
books  do  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
creatures  as  those  you  know  so 
well  at  home,  in  your  friend's 
house,  or  in  the  club :  the  differ- 
ence is  as  great  as  between  the 
cattle  penned  by  thousands  for 
slaughter  at  Deptford,  and  the 
same  animals  scattered  over  the 
summer  landscape.  Nobody  goes 
to  the  cattle- market  till  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  wants, 
but  any  one  may  derive  enjoyment 
from  the  lowing  herds  among  their 
natural  surroundings. 

Books,  like  men  and  women, 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  one  meets 
them.  It  happened  one  day  that 
I  had  to  while  away  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  small  town  of  remote 
westerly  Scotland.  From  the  scale 
of  the  ancient  inn,  with  its  de- 
serted stable-court  opening  through 
an  archway  upon  the  highroad  to 
Carlisle,  it  was  evident  that  it  had 
once  been  a  change-house  for  the 
mail-coach;  but  it  was  still  and 
forlorn  enough  now.  Outside,  it 
was  raining  and  blowing  snappish- 
ly, which  forbade  all  project  of 
exploring  the  neighbourhood;  in- 
side, the  furniture  of  the  commer- 
cial-room was  not  exactly  volup- 
tuous— good  solid  mahogany,  with 
black  horsehair  seats  and  sofa- 
backs,  half  veiled  by  ingenious 
dust- traps  of  worsted  work,  on 
which  the  traveller  must  have 
been  weary  indeed  who  sought 
repose ;  a  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece, of  course,  reflecting  some 
bunches  of  highly  coloured  feather 
flowers  and  a  sample  of  last  year's 
oats,  and  stuck  round  the  margin 
with  a  few  funeral  or  memorial 
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room,  has  betaken  himself  to  a 
County  Council  meeting ;  the  men 
have  gone  a -shooting,  and  you 
have  the  prospect  of  undisturbed 
possession  till  luncheon  -  time  at 
least.  Now  it  is  a  constant,  and 
by  no  means  an  unfruitful,  feature 
of  country-house  libraries  that  the 
bulk  of  the  books  belong  to  one 
period.  Perhaps  one  of  your  host's 
predecessors  has  been  bookish,  and 
put  up  cases  for  current  literature; 
or  else  the  necessity  for  filling  the 
shelves  has  produced,  at  the  time 
the  house  was  built  or  the  library 
furnished,  a  stock  of  volumes  pur- 
chased nearly  at  the  same  time. 
That  brings  the  subject  neatly 
within  the  limits  of  your  morn- 
ing's prowl.  I  spent  a  forenoon 
lately  in  a  well-ordered  little 
library  which  fulfilled  somebody's 
aspiration — 

"  Where    the    Rudyards    cease    from 

kipling, 
And  the  Haggards  ride  no  more. " 

Not  a  single  volume  seemed  to 
have  been  added  to  the  collection 
since  1833,  but  it  was  well  stocked 
with  the  literature  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century.  This 
house,  by  the  bye,  had  some 
sombre  associations.  Standing 
above,  and  well  within  a  mile  of, 
the  sea,  the  site  had  been  so 
chosen,  of  deliberate  purpose,  that 
not  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  could  be 
had  from  any  of  its  windows. 
It  was  built  when  the  family 
moved  from  a  far  older  house, 
which  stands  now,  a  weather- 
wasted  ruin,  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  beetling  cliff,  against  which  the 
green  Atlantic  surges  growl  and 
roar  continually.  They  show  you 
a  window,  looking  upon  the  sea, 
out  of  which,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  fell  a  child,  heir 
to  the  estate,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  a  hundred  feet  below.  The 
mother  could  never  thereafter  en- 


dure the  sight  or  sound  of  the 
tide,  and  persuaded  her  husband 
to  desert  the  old  home,  and  build 
a  new  one  whence  the  sea  could 
neither  be  seen  nor  heard. 

It  is  tantalising  when  there  are 
more  than  a  limited  number  of 
books  in  private  hands,  for  they 
are  seldom  kept  in  convenient 
array.  A  few  weeks  ago,  how- 
ever, I  found  myself  in  a  large 
country  -  house  in  the  Midlands 
where  the  condition  of  the  library 
is  truly  ideal.  It  is  disposed  in  a 
long  gallery,  rather  than  a  room, 
running  the  entire  length  of  one 
side  of  the  house  on  the  ground- 
floor.  In  addition  to  that  there 
are  book-shelves  in  almost  every 
room  in  the  house ;  the  bachelors' 
attics,  especially,  are  rich  in  them 
from  floor  to  ceiling :  in  all  there 
cannot  be  less  than  18,000  or 
20,000  volumes.  There  is  no 
regular  librarian,  indeed,  which 
might  seem  indispensable  to  the 
right  herding  of  such  a  numerous 
flock ;  but  the  parish  schoolmaster 
is  a  bibliophile,  and  devotes  his 
leisure  hours  to  watching  over  it, 
and  writing  up  the  catalogue. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an 
object  of  pursuit ;  in  fact,  without 
it  a  large  library  like  this  is  rather 
a  wilderness,  except  to  the  owner 
who  knows  his  way  about  it.  But 
it  is  delightful  to  prowl  round  and 
pitch  on  any  title  which  seems  to 
bear,  however  remotely,  on  the 
subject  before  you.  One  is  sure 
in  following  it  up  to  light  upon 
all  kinds  of  alluring  bypaths,  and 
one  is  often  indemnified  for  the 
time  lost  in  following  these,  not 
by  anything  new,  for  "  he  that 
has  read  Shakespeare  through  with 
attention  will  perhaps  find  little 
new  in  this  crowded  world,"  but 
by  unexpected  bits  of  amusement 
or  knowledge. 

Such  was  my  lot  on  a  morning 
lately  spent  in  this  library.      I 
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interest.  The  "  Gentleman  who 
has  left  his  Lodgings"  turns  out 
to  have  been  Lord  John  Russell, 
whose  early  ambition  for  a  place 
among  the  poets  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  his  excursions  in 
prose.  Acquaintance  with  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  author 
gives  piquancy  to  certain  passages 
in  a  paper  on  Political  Economy, 
notably  with  those  referring  to 
the  corn  duties  : — 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the 
trade  in  corn  ought  to  be  free,  like 
any  other  trade,  and  that  if  your 
farmers  cannot  grow  corn  so  cheap 
as  the  foreign  farmers,  they  ought  to 
let  it  alone.  But  .  .  .  when  you  are 
told  that  many  millions  of  capital 
have  been  laid  out,  and  many  hun- 
dred thousand  people  bred  and  em- 
ployed, on  the  presumption  that  the 
growth  of  corn  would  continue  to  be 
protected  by  law  ;  when  it  is  stated 
to  you  that  the  taxes  are  so  heavy  in 
this  country"  (this  essay  is  dated  1819, 
when  agricultural  depression  was  be- 
ginning to  be  acutely  felt,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  prices  after  the  war)  "and 
so  light  in  other  countries,  that  the 
effect  of  a  free  importation  of  corn 
would  be  the  ruin  of  all  the  farmers, 
the  conversion  of  the  people  entirely 
into  manufacturers,  and  the  conse- 
quent dependence  of  the  whole  nation 
on  the  commercial  laws,  and  even  the 
caprices,  of  foreign  nations,  you  must 
own  that  you  have  a  knotty  question 
to  decide." 

But  the  most  interesting  of 
these  essays  are  those  which  re- 
flect the  social  habits  of  the 
metropolis  when  George  IV.  be- 
came king.  London  in  those  days 
was  pent  within  what  we  should 
consider  very  moderate  bounds. 
Greater  London,  instead  of  four 
millions,  contained  in  1820  just 
one  million  and  a  quarter  inhabit- 
ants ;  while  the  part  of  the  town 
described  in  Lord  John's  paper, 
"  Society  in  London,"  actually 
lay  between  Green  and  Hyde 
Parks  on   the  west   and  Reqent 


Street  and  Spring  Gardens  on  the 
east.  The  proverbial  snipe  still 
attracted  sportsmen  to  the  marshy 
flats  of  Belgravia,  and  Tyburnia 
was  devoted  to  dairy-farms  and 
market  -  gardens.  Chelsea  and 
Kensington  remained  remote  sub- 
urbs, while  Paddington  and  West- 
bourne  were  no  more  than  rural 
villages.  Practically  the  people 
of  whom  Lord  John  undertakes  to 
describe  the  habits  lived  in  Port- 
man  Square,  May  fair,  and  St 
James's,  with  a  sprinkling  in 
Westminster,  and  one  would  have 
supposed  that  to  be  a  convenient 
radius  for  easy  intercourse.  But 
no;  the  burden  of  the  writer's 
complaint  is  precisely  the  same  as 
one  hears,  only  surely  with  more 
reason,  at  the  present  day : — 

"  *  To  love  some  persons  very  much, 
and  see  often  those  that  I  love,'  says 
the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  *  is 
the  greatest  happiness  I  can  enjoy.' 
But  in  London  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  get  to  love  anybody  very  much,  or 
to  see  often  those  that  we  have  loved 
before.  There  are  such  numbers  of 
acquaintances,  such  a  succession  of 
engagements,  that  the  town  resembles 
Vauxhall,  where  the  dearest  friends 
may  walk  round  and  round  all  night 
without  ever  meeting.  If  you  see  at 
dinner  a  person  whose  manners  and 
conversation  please  you,  you  may  wish 
in  vain  to  become  more  intimate  ;  for 
the  chance  is  that  you  will  not  meet 
so  as  to  converse  a  second  time  for 
three  months,  when  the  dice-box  of 
society  may  perhaps  turn  up  again 
the  same  numbers.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is 
that  those  who  live  in  London  are 
totally  indifferent  to  one  another  ;  the 
waves  follow  so  quick  that  any  vac- 
ancy is  immediately  filled  up,  and  the 
want  is  not  perceived.  .  .  .  We  hear 
continually  such  conversations  as  the 
following  :  '  Ah  1  how  d'ye  do  ?  I'm 
delighted  to  see  you  !    How  is  Mrs 

M ? '     *  She  is  very  well,  thank 

you.'  '  Has  she  any  more  children  V 
'Any  more.  I  have  only  been  married 
three  months.  I  see  you  are  talking 
of  my  former  wife  —  she  has  been 
dead  these  three  years.'  Or  :  'My  dear 
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but  let  that  pass.  I  am  not  writing 
virginibu8  puerisque,  but  for  people 
of  mature,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  plus 
quam  mature,  years  and  judgment. 
There  was  a  much  more  ominous 
void  in  the  day's  arrangements. 
There  was  no  luncheon — at  least 
for  men. 

"  The  first  inconvenience  of  a  Lon- 
don life  is  the  late  hour  of  dinner. 
To  pass  the  day  impransus,  and  then 
to  sit  down  to  a  great  dinner  at  eight 
o'clock,  is  entirely  against  the  first 
dictates  of  common-sense  and — com- 
mon stomachs."  (Agreed,  agreed!) 
"  Women,  however,  are  not  so  irra- 
tional as  men  in  London,  and  gener- 
ally sit  down  to  a  substantial  luncheon 
at  three  or  four "  (italics  ours) :  "  if 
men  would  do  the  same,  the  meal  at 
eight  might  be  lightened  of  many  of 
its  weighty  dishes,  and  conversation 
would  be  no  loser  ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  concealed  that  conversation  suffers 
great  interruption  from  the  manner 
in  which  English  dinner*  are  man- 
aged. First  the  host  and  hostess  (or 
her  unfortunate  coadjutor)  are  em- 
ployed during  three  parts  of  dinner 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  servants, 
helping  fish,  or  carving  large  pieces 
of  venison  to  twenty  hungry  souls. 
.  .  .  Much  time  is  also  last  by  the 
attention  every  one  is  obliged  to  pay 
in  order  to  find  out  (which  he  never 
can  do  if  he  is  short-sighted)  what 
dishes  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  If  a  guest  wishes  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  he  must  peep  through  the 
A|M)llos  and  Cupids  of  the  plateau,  in 
order  to  find  some  one  to  drink  with 
him  ;  otherwise  he  must  wait  till 
8< >me  one  asks  him,  which  will  prob- 
ably happen  in  rapid  succession,  so 
that  after  having  had  no  wine  for  half 
an  hour,  he  will  have  to  drink  five 
glasses  in  five  minutes." 

One  might  spend  a  good  deal 
more  time  over  these  sketches, 
traced  by  one  who  thoroughly 
understood  what  he  was  writing 
about  Novelists,  hitherto,  have 
shunned  George  IV.'s  reign  with 
curious  unanimity ;  when  they 
turn  to  it  they  will  doubtless  find 
that  men  and  women  were  curious- 


ly like  those  of  other  epochs,  and 
Lord  John  Russell's  papers  will 
form  a  most  valuable  handbook 
to  the  manners  and  tone  of  good 
society  in  the  'twenties. 

Before  replacing  this  book  on 
its  shelf,  let  me  note  two  or  three 
observations  by  this  thoroughbred 
and  thorough-paced  Whig  on  more 
serious  matters. 

The  perpetual  bugbear  of  his 
party  was  the  power  of  the  Grown ; 
in  fact  it  had  been  the  dread  of  the 
preponderance  of  that  estate  to 
which  the  Whigs  owed  their  birth. 
This  dread,  remote  as  it  may  ap- 
pear in  our  eyes,  was  very  present 
in  1819  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  future  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
reckoned  up  anxiously  "  what  the 
Grown  has  gained  upon  liberty 
during  this  reign  "  (George  III.'s). 
He  complained  that  the  sanguinary 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  been  greatly  exaggerated 
in  order  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  against  the  slightest  indul- 
gence of  the  popular  right  of  meet- 
ing and  discussion,  and  that  the 
Royal  prerogative  had  been  aug- 
mented by  the  increase  of  the 
national  war -debt.  It  is  hardly 
worth  following  this  nascent  states- 
man into  his  warning  against  risks 
which  are  not  likely  to  recur  in 
this  country.  Their  disappearance 
has  removed  the  last  objection  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Whig 
"  Left  centre  "  with  the  Conserva- 
tive "  Right."  For  tactical  purposes 
it  has  been  decided  to  maintain  the 
Liberal  Unionist  organisation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, out  of  deference  to  those 
electors  (surely  only  a  handful) 
who  would  demur  to  voting  for  a 
party  that  was  once  Tory.  But 
the  Tory  bugbear  is  as  unreal  now 
as  that  of  the  power  of  the  Court. 
There  is  only  one  Tory  in  politics 
now  —  all  honour  to  him  !  —  that 
gallant  Yorkshireman,  the  Right 
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crates,  iEsculapius,  and  Plato. 
But  the  ingenious  and  delicate 
surgical  instruments,  of  which 
such  a  variety  have  been  un- 
earthed at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  were  unknown  to  them, 
or,  if  known,  their  use  had  been 
forgotten :  surgical  and  medical 
science  had  to  be  reconstructed 
from  the  foundation. 

One  instrument,  and  one  only, 
seems  to  have  been  common  to 
all  ages — the  lancet.  Down  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  blood- 
letting was  indiscriminately  pre- 
scribed and  universally  believed 
in.  I  possess  a  folio  account-book 
of  an  ancestor  who  flourished  when 
the  eighteenth  century  was  still 
young — most  entertaining  reading, 
by  reason  of  his  having  made  it 
a  kind  of  journal  also.  Regularly, 
every  spring  and  autumn  for  many 
years,  recurs  an  entry  such  as 
this: — 

"To  a  chirurgeon,  for  blood- 
ing my  wife,  Peggy,  and 
me,  and  for  giving  Peggy  a 
vomit  .         .         .         .28  V1 

Peggy  was  the  worthy  gentleman's 
daughter,  and  the  fee  was  in  Scots 
money. 

The  Saxons  used  the  lancet  at 
frightful  haphazard,  except  that 
they  were  positive  about  the  right 
time  of  year.  In  an  old  leech- 
book  written  by  one  Gild  (prob- 
ably only  a  clerk  writing  from 
dictation)  for  the  Abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
risk  of  bloodletting  fifteen  nights 
before  Lammas  (August  1st)  and 
after  it  for  five-and- thirty  nights, 
because  the  "lyft"  (air)  is  then 
most  impure.  Herein  is  a  trace 
of  Mediterranean  lore,  from  a 
latitude  where  men  had  learnt  to 
dread  the  sirocco.  But  there  is 
an  appalling  vagueness  in  direc- 
tions for  the  operation  : — 

"  Let  him  blood  from  the  left  arm 


from  the  upper  vein ;  if  thou  canst 
not  find  that  (gif  thu  tha  jiivdan  ne 
mage),  from  the  midmost  vein ;  if 
thou  canst  not  find  that,  then  from 
the  head  vein.  Further,  if  that  can- 
not be  found,  let  blood  from  the  left 
hand,  from  a  vein  near  the  little 
finger.  If  the  blood  be  very  red  or 
livid,  then  must  it  be  let  more  plen- 
tifully ;  if  it  be  clean  or  clear,  let  it 
so  much  the  less." 

Evidently  this  eminent  surgeon 
did  not  know  the  vital  difference 
between  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
and  his  diagnosis  was  based  on 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  differing 
accordingly  as  he  had  tapped  a 
vein  or  an  artery ! 

It  is  horrible  to  think  that  blood- 
letting was  pronounced  indispen- 
sable in  the  "  half-dead  addle,"  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  called  paralysis, 
in  order  to  draw  forth  the  poison- 
ous humours  from  the  patient. 
This  theory  of  humours  died  very 
hard  in  medicine  ;  it  drove  bravely 
through  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  dis- 
tinction till  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  between  surgeons  and 
physicians :  though  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  the  probe,  the  dioptra, 
and  the  forceps,  all  known  to  prac- 
titioners in  classical  times,  had 
been  forgotten,  anybody  could 
handle  knife  and  saw.  Therefore 
the  directions  are  of  the  simplest 
how  to  proceed  "  if  thou  wilt  carve 
off  or  lop  off  a  limb  from  a  body " 
{gif  thu  wille  lim  aceorvan  othe 
asnilhan). 

From  time  to  time  one  stumbles 
on  a  bit  of  sound  and  solid  sense, 
as  when  the  writer  is  prescribing 
remedies  for  loss  of  appetite — a 
terrible  calamity  to  overtake 
people  from  whom  we  derive  our 
own  unrivalled  proficiency  with 
knife  and  fork.  A  Saxon  lord 
who  refused  his  victuals  must 
indeed,  it  was  thought,  be  in 
parlous  case — probably  possessed 
of  a  devil  or  two;  consequently 
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"  Born  a  goddess,  dulness  never 
dies."  Be  assured,  it  is  far  from 
dead  yet.  It  lurks  in  privy  places, 
waiting  for  some  dislocation  of  our 
prodigious  progress,  some  clouding 
of  our  splendid  enlightenment,  to 
spread  its  pall  upon  our  faculties. 

Sometimes  one  comes  on  a 
sample  of  it  when  least  expecting 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  man  is 
8  til  I  alive  (and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  upright  of  his  class 
that  I  ever  knew)  who  once  recom- 
mended me,  as  a  cure  for  sty  in 
the  eye,  to  gather  nine  thorns  from 
a  gooseberry-bush,  burn  eight  of 
them  to  ashes,  and  prick  the  sty 
with  the  ninth.  In  another  in- 
stance, which  happened  in  my 
own  parish  within  the  last  fi  ve-and- 
twenty  years,  may  be  recognised  that 
principle  of  propitiation  by  sacrifice 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  religion 
and  its  corruption — superstition. 
A  certain  farmer  very  well  known 
to  me,  whose  social  standing  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  elder  of  the  Kirk  and 
paid  about  £300  a -year  in  rent, 
wishing  to  rid  his  cattle  of  the  dis- 
ease known  as  "blackleg,"  caused 
a  calf  or  stirk  to  be  buried  alive. 
Many  persons  were  present  at  the 
ceremony,  inclpding  the  local  vet- 
erinary surgeon ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  this 
propitiatory  notion,  which  runs 
through  so  much  ordinary  folk- 
lore, has  very  little  place  in  these 
Anglo-Saxon  prescriptions,  most 
of  which  are  purely  empirical  and 
arbitrary.  It  appears,  indeed,  in 
the  directions  quoted  above  for 
curing  cataract,  and  in  some  of 
the  recipes  for  the  bite  of  a  r  id 
dog ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  cure  w  as 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  virtues 
of  specified  ingredients,  modified 
sometimes  by  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  the  age  of  the  moon.  A  few  of 
these  ingredients — mustard,  aloes, 
colchicum,    ginger,     saffron,    sul- 
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phur,  mercury,  <fcc. — remain  in  the 
modern  pharmacopoeia:  their  use 
had  been  well  known  to  oriental 
and  Roman  physicians;  their  tra- 
dition had  been  preserved,  but 
all  understanding  of  their  true 
properties  had  been  lost  in  the 
general  wreck  of  learning. 

Sometimes  the  Saxon  name 
actually  preserved  the  true  use 
of  a  wort  —  which  had  been  per- 
verted to  other  and  probably 
futile  purposes.  Thus  Delphinium 
8tapht8agriaf  staves-  acre,  was  known 
to  the  Saxons  as  louse-bane,  yet 
they  recommended  a  drink  of  it  to 
correct  evil  humours  of  the  body. 
At  this  day  there  is  no  such 
sovereign  cure  for  vermin  in  a 
dog's  coat.  Among  herbs  that 
may  be  reckoned  neutral  in  effect 
betony  was  ever  a  prime  favourite; 
in  the  herbarium  of  Apuleius  it  is 
recommended  for  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  separate  ailments — 
for  toothache,  for  sore  eyes,  for 
a  broken  head,  for  stomach-ache, 
for  fatigue  after  "mickle  riding 
or  mickle  ganging,"  for  indigestion 
("if  thou  wilt  that  thy  meat  melt 
easily  "),  for  bite  of  an  adder  or  a 
mad  dog,  for  sore  throat,  or  for 
"  foot-addle  "  (gout).  Hardly  less 
popular  was  way  bread  (plantain), 
which  must  at  least  have  furnished 
a  harmless  draught,  disposing  the 
patient  to  give  an  easy  rein  to 
his  imagination. 

Physicians,  audaciously  laying 
claim  to  superior  powers,  easily 
came  to  get  credit  for  them,  and 
became  known  as  "doctors" — 
more  learned  than  the  common 
folk.  Some  of  them  were  so 
bold  as  to  pretend  to  skill  in 
many  things  beyond  medicine. 
A  curious  medley  of  charms  bor- 
rowed from  the  Magi  and  Chris- 
tian prayers  is  associated  with 
vivid  scenes  of  Early  English 
pastoral  life.  Thus  when  a  man 
had  lost  his  cattle,  which   must 
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Tiiat  man  deserves  a  big  niche 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame  who  first 
invented  the  use  of  the  slip-knot. 
Invented  its  use  is  the  right  ex- 
pression. It  is  likely  that  the  slip- 
knot itself  exists  somewhere  in 
nature's  economy,  like  a  Platonic 
"  idea,"  if  one  only  knew  where  to 
find  it.  Few  things  that  man  has 
invented  have  not  this  independent 
existence :  in  other  words,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  man  invents,  in 
the  sense  of  creates ;  his  work  is 
always  copying, — combining,  no 
doubt,  so  as  to  better  the  original 
copy,  yet  never  attaining  to  the 
height  of  original  creation.  Crea- 
tion is  an  attribute  of  the  infinite 
that  man  has  not  got.  In  the 
meantime  we  make  things  that 
seem  sufficiently  new  for  us  to  call 
them  inventions.  We  call  the  man 
who  first  made  them  an  inventor 
and  a  genius,  and  all  are  pleased. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  where 
prehistoric  man  got  his  idea  of  a 
rope.  Ropes  were  all  round  him 
in  the  shape  of  creepers  hanging 
and  growing  upon  all  the  forest 
trees.  He  had  not  far  to  seek  for 
them  ;  they  were  there  surround- 
ing him  in  an  abundance  that 
must  have  been  vexatious  enough 
when  he  wanted  to  pass  through  the 
forest.  Then,  by  twisting  the  liana 
or  woodbine,  or  whatever  you  may 
please  to  call  it,  in  his  hands,  it 
would  shape  itself  by  accident  into 
all  kinds  of  knots,  and  eventually, 
may  be,  into  that  very  slip-knot 
which  makes  the  noose.  But  the 
inventor  of  a  thing,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — the  only  sense 
in  which  genius  enters  into  inven- 
tion—  is  not  necessarily  he  who 
first  made  the  thing,  but  he  who 
was  the  first  to  comprehend  its 
value.     The  stupid  man  may  have 


hit  on  a  discovery  and  gone  on 
using  it  for  ages,  in  his  hole-in-the- 
corner  manner,  before  the  sharp 
man  came  along  who  saw  at  once 
the  value  of  it  and  took  out  a 
patent  and  made  an  immoral  for- 
tune. But  though  the  latter's  for- 
tune was  immoral,  it  is  to  him  that 
belongs  the  real  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery, for  without  him  the  thing 
would  never  have  been  given  to 
the  world  for  general  use. 

Of  all  man's  many  inventions, 
the  boomerang  seems  the  strangest 
and  least  likely  kind  of  weapon 
for  the  natural  man,  with  no 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  to  have 
hit  upon ;  and  yet  it  becomes 
intelligible  enough  when  we  hear 
that  in  Australia,  where  the 
boomerang  was  discovered,  there 
grows  a  tree  that  sheds  a  seed- 
pod  of  such  a  shape  that  it  whirs 
away  into  the  air  and  returns 
again  as  it  falls.  But  how  many 
"  black  fellow 8  "  had  watched  these 
seed-pods  whir  and  gyrate  —  our 
own  ash  throws  down  things  that 
try  to  emulate  the  gyration — be- 
fore one  of  them  thought  of  imi- 
tating the  shape  of  the  pod  on 
a  large  scale  and  so  make  the 
first  boomerang?  We  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  first  boom- 
erang, but  we  know  when  Newton 
discovered  gravitation ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  seed -pods  had 
been  falling  about  as  long  as 
apples. 

This  Australian  "black-fellow" 
in  the  inventive  age  must  have 
been  an  ingenious  person,  though 
his  inventive  age  and  his  ingenu- 
ity seem  quite  to. have  gone  from 
him  now.  It  is  easy,  as  we  have 
said,  to  see  how  the  boomerang 
was  suggested,  without  taking 
from   him    any  of  the    merit  of 
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remarkable  instance  of  the  black's 
ingenuity  and  invention  that  he 
should  have  rivalled  this  canning 
snare  of  the  civilised  fisherman. 
The  duck,  however,  though  he  is 
not  a  wise  bird,  will  not  fly  into 
a  net  by  preference,  be  it  ever  so 
slenderly  woven,  unless  perchance 
at  night,  and  even  then  you  can- 
not rely  on  him.  But  the  natives, 
having  stretched  their  pocket-net 
across  the  river  at  a  point  some 
way  below  the  habitual  feeding- 
place  of  the  ducks,  go  up  the 
river's  bank  in  a  band,  get  above 
the  birds,  and  drive  them  down. 
Even  so  the  ducks,  when  flushed, 
will  fly  high.  They  will  fly  in 
every  probability  following  the 
river's  course,  but  high  above  the 
water's  surface,  high  above  the 
net.  For  this,  too,  the  black  has 
laid  his  plans.  When  the  band, 
having  stretched  their  nets,  started 
up  the  river  to  come  round  upon 
the  ducks,  they  had  left  in  hid- 
ing, at  a  spot  about  fifty  or  a 
hundred  yards  above  the  net,  one 
or  two  of  their  number.  It  is  the 
business  of  this  ambuscade,  when 
it  sees  the  ducks  flying  over,  to 
raise  the  cry  of  the  white  hawk, 
which  the  blacks  can  imitate  to 
the  very  echo.  The  white  hawk 
is  the  direst  winged  foe  that  the 
ducks  know.  At  the  fearful  cry, 
the  ducks,  in  a  close  body,  dash 
downward.  In  their  terror  they 
swoop  close  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Blind  with  fear,  they  do 
not  regard  the  net — nay,  rather, 
rush  gladly  to  its  shelter  as  a  pos- 
sible covert  of  refuge.  The  flies 
are  in  the  web,  struggling  helplessly 
in  the  pockets.  It  only  remains  for 
the  black  spiders  to  swim  out  to 
them  and  wring  their  necks — pos- 
sibly, more  realistically  spider-like, 
to  suck  their  blood. 

Now  if  this  anecdote  should 
strike  any  one  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  plagiarism  on  the  works  of  the 


great  Munchausen  on  account  of 
the  acumen  that  it  ascribes  to 
the  black,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
mind him  that  these  men  are  of 
the  same  race  as  those  who  in- 
vented the  boomerang ;  and  if  any 
should  take  exception  to  it  by 
reason  of  the  strange  evolutions 
it  relates  of  the  terrified  ducks,  he 
should  recall  to  mind,  if  he  has 
ever  witnessed  it,  the  behaviour  of 
a  magpie,  when  hawked  by  a  pere- 
grine, who  will  run  along  in  a  cart 
rut,  in  and  out  of  a  horse's  legs,  or 
even  up  the  trousers  of  a  spec- 
tator ;  or  of  a  lark,  pursued  by  a 
merlin,  who  will  dive  under  a 
carriage  or  a  wheelbarrow  when  in 
motion,  in  fact  will  rush  blindly 
anywhere,  if  so  be  it  may  find  any 
sort  of  protection  from  its  foe. 

These  blacks  then  go  a  -  fish- 
ing, with  a  rod  and  a  noose,  for 
duck ;  but  one  does  not  need  to 
go  to  the  Antipodes  to  see  fish- 
ing with  a  noose — fishing  for  real 
live  fish,  pike,  trout  if  you  will,  or 
eels.  Any  fish,  in  short,  can  pro- 
bably be  caught  with  a  noose — any 
river  fish,  that  is  to  say.  Doubtless 
sea-fish  could  be  caught  similarly, 
if  a  man  could  see  them  and  reach 
them  ;  but  this  is  not  easy  in  the 
sea,  where  the  fish  lie  deep  and  one 
has  to  be  in  a  boat  to  get  to  them. 
They  would  see  the  fisher  and 
be  off  long  before  he  would  see 
them.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter 
to  see  fish  at  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
even  of  a  clear  Hampshire  chalk 
stream,  unless  the  eye  has  been 
educated.  One  man  will  see 
twenty  hares  in  a  day,  sitting  in 
form 8,  where  another  will  not  see 
one.  The  comparison  is  at  least 
equally  true  of  fish.  And  when 
the  fish  has  been  seen,  the  unprac- 
tised hand  will  not  find  the  noos- 
ing of  him  easy,  for  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  refraction 
of  the  water.  Given  the  educa- 
tion, however — the  seeing  eye  and 
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of  the  lasso  was  discovered  by  the 
Mexicans — that  is,  virtually  by 
the  Spaniards  after  they  had  in- 
vaded America. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  its 
use  might  come  into  fashion  with 
a  people  who  occupied  their  busi- 
ness with  cattle  more  than  half 
wild.  It  is  easy  to  picture  a 
horseman  throwing  a  loop  of  rope 
over  the  neck  of  a  bullock  as  he 
galloped  by  it,  and  so  leading  it 
along  with  him ;  easy,  too,  to 
conceive  how  the  size  of  the  loop 
might  be  extended  to  catch  a 
beast  at  a  greater  distance,  until 
finally  it  would  occur  to  the  rider 
to  have  the  loop  at  the  end  of  a 
long  rope — instead  of  having  the 
whole  rope  arranged  in  loop-form 
— and  thus  the  lasso,  as  we  know 
it,  would  be  evolved.  All  this  is 
easy  to  imagine,  even  though  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  imagina- 
tion wanders  far  enough  from  the 
truth,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  realise 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
artistic  lassoing  by  the  Mexicans 
of  to-day  grew  from  the  simple 
jerking  of  a  loop  over  the  neck  of 
a  beast  close  alongside.  The  lasso 
has  become  a  missile  weapon,  and 
yet  better  than  a  missile  weapon. 
As  a  missile  weapon,  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  seen  in  the  compara- 
tively clumsy  contrivance  used  by 
the  Gauchos  (also  a  people  of 
Spanish  origin)  in  South  America. 
Instead  of  the  lasso,  they  have  the 
bolas  or  boleadores,  an  instrument 
of  three  thongs  starting  from  a 
common  centre  (like  the  legs 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of 
Man).  At  the  end  of  each  thong 
is  a  heavy  iron  ball.  When 
thrown  about  the  legs  of  a  running 
beast,  the  balls  send  the  thongs 
winding  about  the  beast's  limbs 
and  bring  it  to  the  ground.  It 
is  clumsy  compared  to  the  lasso, 
because  it  is  apt  to  injure  the 
beast  so  caught,  either  by  a  blow 


of  an  iron  ball,  or  merely  by  the 
force  with  which  the  creature  is 
brought  to  earth. 

The  lasso  is  infinitely  more 
artistic.  It  is  a  missile  weapon 
in  the  best  sense,  for  it  is  far- 
reaching;  but  it  is  better  than  a 
simple  missile,  for  after  it  has 
left  the  hand  of  the  thrower,  the 
thrower  has  influence  over  it  still, 
to  guide  or  check  it  in  its  flight, 
by  means  of  the  long  rope  of  com- 
munication whose  nearer  end  is 
made  fast  to  the  horn  of  the  great 
Spanish  saddle.  It  is  a  missile 
thing,  as  the  Brennan  torpedo  is 
missile,  which  still,  as  it  goes 
out,  unwinds  more  and  more  of 
that  wire  of  communication  along 
which  messages  are  sent  to  its 
mechanical  soul — its  rudders — to 
guide  it  aright.  So  the  Mexican, 
though  he  be  going  at  full  gallop, 
will  hurl  his  noose  over  the  horn, 
the  head,  the  fore  foot  or  the  hind 
foot,  at  will,  of  any  animal  which 
his  horse's  speed  has  enabled  him 
to  overtake.  His  mastery  of  the 
noose  is  marvellous.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  actually  sent  messages  to 
it,  and  made  it  obedient  to  his 
volition,  by  means  of  the  stretch 
of  rope  that  reaches  from  his  hand 
to  the  noose.  His  steed  is  with 
him  in  the  conspiracy,  knowing 
every  move.  In  the  chase  the 
horse  has  been  ready  to  turn  aside 
after  the  swerving  beast,  or  to 
swing  round  and  head  him  off  if 
he  tried  the  tactic  of  doubling 
back.  And  now,  when  the  noose 
is  around  the  steer's  neck,  he 
still  knows  how  to  play  his  part. 
He  knows  that  without  his  weight, 
hanging  back  upon  the  tightening 
rope,  the  man's  skilful  throw  will 
have  been  useless ;  but  he  knows, 
too,  that  if  he  stopped  abruptly 
short  the  momentum  of  the  gallop- 
ing cow  or  steer  would  be  too 
heavy  for  him,  and  might  roll 
him    over    with    the    jerk.      He 
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NOMENCLATURE   OF   OUR   BATTLESHIPS. 


BY    ADMIRAL  THE   RIGHT    HON.    SIR   JOHN    C.    DALRYMPLE    HAY, 

BART.,    K.C.B. 


Not  long  since,  a  statesman 
largely  interested  in  naval  affairs 
was  said  to  have  observed,  "We 
are  building  so  many  ships  now 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  names  for 
them."  Undoubtedly  a  good  name 
is  of  great  value  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  man-of-war.  The  saucy 
Arethusa,  both  name  and  epithet, 
will,  we  hope,  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  British  empire  continues  to 
be  a  sea-Power.  As  the  colours  of 
a  regiment  bear  the  names  of  the 
great  victories  in  which  it  has  borne 
a  part,  so  the  crew  of  the  Victory 
or  Revenge,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
or  Bellerophon,  would  derive  addi- 
tional spirit  from  the  record  which 
ships  bearing  those  names  have 
inscribed  on  the  past  history  of 
the  British  Navy. 

The  naming  of  our  ships  seems 
now  to  be  drifting  into  chaotic 
confusion.  The  Controller  of  the 
Navy  about  twenty  years  ago 
originated  an  excellent  system. 
The  battleships  then  being  built 
were  called  the  Admiral  Class,  and 
each  ship  received  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  ad- 
mirals of  former  times.  Our  great 
commanders  and  their  famous  vic- 
tories by  land  or  sea  ought  to  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
and  no  mode  is  better  fitted  to 
perpetuate  their  memory  than  by 
naming  ships  in  their  honour. 

The  new  battleships  appearing 
on  this  year's  Navy  Estimates  are 
not  allowed  the  benefit  of  this 
practice.  Adjectives  representing 
valuable  qualities,  but  without 
any  special  significance,  have  been 


substituted.  The  Illustrious  and 
the  Irresistible,  the  Magnificent 
and  the  Majestic,  may  recall  ac- 
tions of  a  respectable  character  in 
which  ships  bearing  those  names 
took  part,  but  they  cannot  compare 
in  heart-stirring  recollections  with 
such  names  as  that  of  Howard  of 
Effingham  or  of  Drake,  of  Fro- 
bisher  or  Hawkins,  of  Sandwich  or 
Russel.  The  great  names  of  these 
famous  seamen  should  always  be 
borne  by  battleships  of  the  nation 
which  they  saved  by  their  deeds 
and  made  famous  by  their  vic- 
tories. In  this  year  one  great 
commander  has  been  alone  selected 
for  this  honour — Goliath!! — but 
the  only  record  of  his  services 
seems  to  recall  the  memory  of  an 
ignominious  defeat,  rather  than  of 
a  victory  which  added  to  the  re- 
nown of  Great  Britain. 

A  gallant  officer,  who  formerly 
commanded  a  Goliath,  was  twitted 
with  the  bad  character  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  name  his  ship  bore. 
"  What !  Goliath  not  a  great 
hero  1 "  he  exclaims.  "  Did  he  not 
kill  David  ? "  thus  altering  authen- 
tic history  to  suit  his  whim.  In 
this  era  of  Biblical  criticism,  such 
an  error  might  have  been  corrected. 
The  Admiralty,  perhaps,  may  read 
their  Lessons  from  that  gallant 
captain's  amended  copy ;  but  the 
name  of  a  successful  admiral  would 
have  been  more  befitting  one  of 
our  finest  ships.  It  brings  back 
to  one's  recollection  an  occurrence 
in  the  early  forties.  When  steam 
was  gradually  being  introduced 
into  the  Navy,  the  earliest  steam- 
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Second  Class,  11. 

Agamemnon. 

Ajax. 

Alexandra. 

Colossus. 

Devastation. 

Dreadnought. 

Edinburgh. 

Neptune. 

Superb. 

Temeraire. 
Thunderer. 

Third  Class,  11. 

Audacious. 

Bellerophon. 

Conqueror. 

Hercules. 

Hero. 

Invincible. 

Iron  Duke. 

Monarch. 

Sultan. 

Swiftsure. 
Triumph. 

To 

which  may  be  added  the  Armoured  Cruisers — 

Achilles. 

Agincourt. 

Andromeda. 

Arrogant. 

Aurora. 

Australia. 

Black  Prince. 

Blake. 

Blenheim. 

Furious. 

Galatea. 

Gladiator. 

Immortalite. 

Imperieu8e.              1 

Minotaur. 

Narcissus. 

Nelson. 

Northampton. 

Northumberland. 

Orlando. 

1 

Shannon. 

Spartiate. 

Undaunted. 

Vindictive. 

Warrior. 

Warspite. 

In  these  lists  it  is  apparent  that 
many  names  are  missing  which 
ought  to  be  used.  The  Admiralty 
have  set  themselves  a  good  pre- 
cedent by  calling  a  battleship  the 
Mars,  whilst  her  predecessor  re- 
mains under  her  old  name,  pursu- 
ing her  useful  occupation  as  a 
training-ship  in  the  Tay.  The 
name  should  be  maintained  in  our 
fighting  line,  not  in  honour  of  the 
god  of  war  or  of  the  blood-red 
planet,  but  in  memory  of  the  gal- 
lant action  in  which  Captain  Alex- 
ander Hood  of  the  Mars  captured 
in  fair  fight  the  Hercule  in  single 
combat,  and  died  on  his  own 
quarter-deck  in  the  moment  of 
success.  This  good  example  should 
be  followed  in  many  other  cases. 
Let  the  Victory,  on  board  which 
Nelson  fell,  still  continue,  as  long 
as  she  holds  together,  to  be  shown 
to  his  countrymen;  but  let  the 
name  be  borne  by  a  first-class 
battleship  also,  to  incite  to  splendid 
deeds  those  who  may  conduct  her 
into  battle.  Names  such  as  the 
Algiers  and  the  Asia  (the  flagship 
at  Navarino),  the  Boscawen,  the 
Clyde,  the  Wellington,  the  Dun- 
can, the  Pembroke,  the  St  Vincent, 


and  the  Vernon  should  be  the 
names  of  active  sea-going  ships 
as  well  as  of  the  old  hulks  now 
bearing  them,  but  relegated  to 
peaceful  duties  in  harbour.  Surely 
these  names  are  more  worth  re- 
cording than  the  Goliath,  the 
Illustrious,  the  Jupiter,  or  even 
the  Magnificent. 

There  are  two  names  which, 
above  all  others,  should  be  borne 
by  first-class  battleships,  Nelson 
and  Hawke.  The  one  is  now  the 
name  of  a  first-class  cruiser,  the 
other  of  an  unarmoured  cruiser. 
They  should  be  transferred  to  our 
most  formidable  ships.  The  mel- 
ancholy catastrophe  which  deprived 
us  of  the  Victoria  perhaps  makes 
it  undesirable  to  give  the  name  so 
soon  to  a  successor,  but  why  have 
we  not  the  Queen  on  the  list  of 
our  Navy.  Her  Majesty  is  recog- 
nised there,  no  doubt,  as  Empress 
of  India,  but  not  as  Queen,  her 
most  endearing  title.  It  is  the 
oldest  name  on  the  list.  Henry 
1 1 1. '8  great  ship  was  so  called  in 
1232,  and  through  the  long  ages 
which  have  followed,  down  to  the 
Crimean  War,  ships  of  that  name 
have  done  excellent  service.     Pre- 
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by  a  bad  pilot  and  variable  winds 
in  reaching  her  station ;  bat  Faulk- 
nor  alone  laid  the  Zebra  alongside 
the  battery,  and  carried  it  by  board- 
ing. This  led  to  the  immediate 
fall  of  Port  Royal  and  the  island 
of  Martinique.  With  the  island 
a  French  frigate,  the  Bienvenue, 
became  prize  to  the  captors.  She 
was  at  once  commissioned,  and  Sir 
John  Jervis,  sending  for  Com- 
mander Faulknor,  thus  addressed 
him  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Boyne  :  "  Captain  Faulknor,  by 
your  daring  courage  this  day,  a 
French  frigate  has  fallen  into  our 
hands;  and  here  is  your  commis- 
sion to  command  her,  in  which  I 
have  named  her  after  yourself, 
sir,  the  Undaunted."  This  is  a 
name  which  should  always  con- 
tinue, as  it  does,  recalling  the 
gallant  Faulknor  and  his  con- 
spicuous bravery. 

Another  instance  may  be  given. 
When  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
army  was  landed  in  Egypt,  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  Alexander  Coch- 
rane conducted  the  disembark- 
ation. Abercromby  was  fatally 
wounded,  and  died  after  his  vic- 
tory on  the  28th  March  1801. 
Though  a  peerage  was  bestowed 
on  his  widow,  no  ship  was  built 
in  his  honour.  On  the  17th  April 
1809,  Cochrane,  then  a  rear-ad- 
miral, captured,  after  a  running 
fight  of  four  days,  a  French 
seventy  -  four,  the  d'Hautpoult. 
The  Recruit  corvette,  commanded 
by  Charles  Napier,  owing  to  her 
good  sailing  qualities  and  his  fine 
seamanship,  succeeded  in  haras- 
sing and  detaining  the  d'Haut- 
poult  till  she  was  overtaken  by 
heavier  ships.  The  Pom  pee  and 
the  Castor  overtook  the  d'Haut- 
poult,  and  obliged  her,  after  a  fine 
defence,  to  strike  her  colours. 
When  Commodore  Troude  came 
on  board  the  Neptune  he  ad- 
dressed   the    admiral   and   asked 


that  he  might  be  allowed  to  sur- 
render his  sword  to  the  young 
commander  of  the  Recruit,  which 
he  said  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  capture.  Charlie 
Napier  accordingly  received  the 
gallant  Frenchman's  sword.  The 
d'Hautpoult  was  immediately  com- 
missioned as  a  British  seventy- 
four,  and  Napier  was  promoted 
by  Admiral  Cochrane  to  be  her 
captain.  The  admiral  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  comrade  in 
Egypt,  and  changed  the  name  of 
d'Hautpoult  to  Abercromby. 

Many  causes  which  do  not  at 
present  exist  combined  to  give 
such  a  varied  nomenclature.  Cap- 
tured ships,  when  added  to  the 
Navy,  have  occasionally  retained 
their  own  names;  classical  names 
sometimes  have  been  imported  and 
perpetuated  (properly  enough), 
when  a  ship  bearing  such  a  name 
has  made  it  famous.  No  one 
would  wish  to  see  the  Bellerophon's 
name  omitted,  not  because  he  mur- 
dered his  brother  or  slew  the 
Chimaera,  but  because  the  Billy 
Ruffian  signalised  herself  by  her 
conduct  in  most  of  the  great  battles 
of  this  and  last  century.  But  why 
continue  a  Jupiter  1  Several  ships 
have  borne  the  name,  but  none 
has  been  especially  distinguished. 
An  adjective  may  be  forgiven,  if 
borne  by  a  ship  with  a  record  of 
brilliant  services  such  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  Majestic ;  but  what 
have  the  Illustrious,  the  Irresis- 
tible, the  Magnificent  done  to  have 
their  names  preferred  to  Duncan 
or  Alfred,  or,  above  all,  the  Queen? 
The  Magnificent  was  no  doubt 
saved  by  splendid  seamanship  when 
club-hauled  by  Captain  Hayes  off 
a  lee  shore.  When  masts  and  sails 
and  hemp  cables  were  in  use,  it 
was  worth  while  directing  atten- 
tion to  this  memorable  feat ;  but 
a  smaller  ship  might  recall  it,  and 
a  more  fitting  name  be  selected  for 
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ADVENTURES  OF  THE  COMTE  DE  LA  MUETTE  DURING 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR.1 


THE   RED   CART. 


At  so  early  an  hour  was  my 
trial  (in  the  personal  and  suffering 
sense)  brought  to  a  conclusion,  that 
midday  was  not  yet  struck  when 
my  guards  delivered  me  over  to 
the  authorities  at  St  P&agie — a 
one-time  communauU  de  filUe  in 
the  faubourg  of  St  Victor,  and 
since  appropriated  ostensibly  to 
the  incarceration  of  debtors.  My 
arrival,  by  grace  of  Fortune,  was 
most  happily  timed ;  and,  indeed, 
the  persistency  with  which  through- 
out the  long  period  of  my  diffi- 
culties this  capricious  coureuse 
amongst  goddesses  converted  for 
my  benefit  accident  into  oppor- 
tuneness offered  some  excuse  to 
me  for  remaining  in  conceit  with 
myself. 

Now  I  was  taken  in  charge  by 
a  single  turnkey  —  the  others 
being  occupied  with  their  dinner 
— and  conducted  by  him  to  the 
jailer's  room  to  undergo  that 
rapiotage,  or  stripping  for  con- 
cealed properties,  the  general 
abuse  of  which — especially  where 
women  were  in  question — was  a 
scandal  even  in  those  days  of 
shameless  brutality. 

As  he  pushed  me  into  the  little 
ill-lighted  chamber  and  closed  the 
door  hurriedly  upon  us,  I  noticed 
that  the  man's  hands  shook,  and 
that  his  face  was  clammy  with  a 
leaden  perspiration.  He  made  no 
offer  to  overhaul  me ;  but,  instead, 
he  clutched  me  by  the  elbow  and 
looked  in  a  half -scared,  half- tri- 
umphant manner  into  my  face. 

"Pay  attention,0  he  said,  in 
a  quick,  forced  whisper.      "Thy 


arrival  accommodates  itself  to 
circumstance  —  most  admirably, 
citizen,  it  accommodates  itself. 
I,  that  was  to  expect,  am  here 
alone  to  receive  thee.  It  is  far 
better  so  than  that  I  should  be 
driven  to  visit  thee  in  thy  cell.11 

"  I  foresee  a  call  upon  my  grati- 
tude," I  said,  steadily  regarding 
him.  "That  is  at  your  service, 
citizen  jailer,  when  you  shall  con- 
descend to  enlighten  me  as  to  its 
direction." 

"  I  want  none  of  it,"  he  replied. 
"It  is  my  own  to  another  that 
procures  thee  this  favour." 

"What  other,  and  what 
favour  ? " 

"As  to  the  first  —  en  ban 
Fran$ai8>  I  will  not  tell  thee. 
For  the  second — behold  it ! " 

With  the  words,  he  whipt  out 
from  under  his  blouse  a  thin, 
strong  file,  a  little  vessel  of  oil, 
and  a  dab  of  some  blue-coloured 
mastic  in  paper  —  and  these  he 
pressed  upon  me. 

"Hide  them  about  thy  person 
— hide  them  ! "  he  muttered,  in  a 
fearful  voice ;  "  and  take  all  that 
I  shall  say  in  a  breath  ! " 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  closed  door.  He  was  a  blotched 
and  flaccid  creature,  with  the  star- 
ing dry  hair  of  the  tippler,  but 
with  very  human  eyes.  His  fingers 
closed  upon  my  arm  as  if  for  sup- 
port to  their  trembling. 

"Cell  thirteen  —  on  the  first 
floor,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  whither 
I  shall  convey  thee.  Ask  no 
questions.  Hast  thou  them  all 
tight? — Allez'vous  ent  mon  ami! 


1  Copyright,  1897,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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toothpick  in  his  month,  hailed 
him   strenuously. 

"What  perquisites,  then,  com- 
rade ? " 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  my  fellow ;  "  I 
have  not  looked.  He  is  a  bone  of 
Oabochon's  picking." 

With  what  a  conflict  of  emotions 
I  set  to  work — tentatively  at  first ; 
then,  seeing  how  noiselessly  the  file 
ran  in  its  oiled  groove,  with  a  con- 
centration of  vigour  —  upon  the 
bars  of  my  window,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine.  So  hard  I 
wrought  that  for  hours  I  scarce 
gave  heed  to  my  growling  hunger 
or  attention  to  my  surroundings. 
As  to  the  latter,  indeed,  I  was  by 
this  time  sensibly  inured  to  the 
conditions  of  confinement,  and 
found  little  in  my  cell  when  I 
came  to  examine  it  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  I  had  inhabited.  A 
bench,  a  pitcher,  a  flattened  mess 
of  straw ;  here  and  there  about  the 
stone  flags  marks  as  if  some  frantic 
beast  had  sought  to  undermine 
himself  a  passage  to  freedom  ;  here 
and  there,  engraved  with  a  nail  or 
the  tooth  of  a  comb  on  the  plaster 
coating  of  the  walls,  ciphers, 
initials,  passionate  appeals  to 
heaven  or  blasphemous  indecencies 
unnameable ;  in  one  spot  a  forlorn 
cry:  "  Liberti,  quand  cesser  as- tu 
ditre  un  vain  mot  /  "  in  another, 
in  feminine  characters,  the  poor 
little  utterance :  "  On  nous  dit  que 
nous  sortirons  demain"  made  so 
pathetic  by  the  later  supplement 
underscored,  "  Vain  espoir  I"  — 
with  all  these,  or  their  like,  was  I 
grievously  familiar — resigned,  not 
hardened  to  them,  I  am  sure. 

The  window  at  which  I  stood 
looked  across  a  little- frequented 
passage — the  Fuit  d'Ermite — upon 
a  blank  wall ;  and  was  terminated 
with  a  pretty  broad  sill  of  stone 
that  screened  my  operations  from 
casual  wayfarers  in  the  street  be- 
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low.  Once,  peering  forth  as  I 
could,  with  my  face  pressed  to  the 
bars,  I  found  myself  to  be  situated 
so  indifferent  high  as  that,  free  of 
the  grate,  I  might  drop  to  the  pave- 
ment without  incurring  risk  of 
severer  damage  than  a  fractured 
leg  or  ankle,  perhaps.  Obviously, 
every  point  had  been  considered  in 
this  trifling  matter  of  my  escape. 
By  whom  ?  By  him  that  had  put 
me  that  pawn  up  my  sleeve  in 
the  Palais  de  Justice  ?  Well,  the 
pawn  had  checked  the  king,  it 
appeared;  and  now  it  must  con- 
tent me  to  continue  the  game  with 
a  handkerchief  over  my  eyes,  like 
the  great  M.  Fhilidor. 

By  two  o'clock,  having  cut 
through  a  couple  of  the  bars  close 
by  their  junction  with  the  sill,  so 
that  a  vigorous  pull  at  both  would 
open  a  passage  for  me  large  enough 
to  squeeze  through,  I  was  absorbed 
in  the  careful  process  of  cementing 
and  concealing  the  evidences  of  my 
work  when  I  heard  a  sound  behind 
me  and  twisted  myself  about  with 
a  choke  of  terror.  But  it  was 
my  friendly  jailer,  come  with  a 
trencher  of  broken  scraps  for  the 
famished  animal  in  the  cage. 

"Corps  de  Christ!"  he 
muttered,  his  face  white  and 
scared — "  but  here  is  an  admirable 
precaution !  what  if  I  had  been 
Fouquier-Tinville  himself,  then?" 

"  You  made  no  noise." 

"Par  exemplef  I  can  shoot  a 
hundredweight  of  bolts,  it  seems, 
so  as  not  to  wake  a  weasel.  I 
made  no  noise  to  deaf  ears.  But, 
for  thyself,  monsieur  —  He  that 
would  steal  corn  must  be  careful 
his  sack  has  no  holes  in  it.  And 
now  I'll  wager  thou'st  dusted  thy 
glittering  filings  out  into  the  sun- 
beams, and  a  sentry,  with  pistols 
and  a  long  musket,  pacing  the 
cobbles  down  there!" 

"Soyez  tranquille/  I  have  all 
here  in  my  pocket." 

3a 
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u  I  am  the  Comte  de  la  Muette." 

"  Allans  done  I n  —  and  the  in- 
formation, it  seemed,  was  passed 
from  cell  to  cell. 

"Monsieur/1  then  came  the  voice, 
"  we  of  the  Community  of  the  Ere- 
mites of  St  Pelagie  offer  thee  our 
most  sympathetic  welcome,  and  in- 
vite thee  to  enrol  thyself  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society.  Permit  me, 
the  President,  by  name  Marino,  to 
have  the  honour  of  proposing  thee 
for  election." 

"  By  all  means.  And  what  ex- 
cludes, Monsieur  le  President  ? " 

"  D'une  haleine  (I  mention  it 
to  monsieur  as  a  matter  of  form), 
to  have  been  a  false  witness  or  a 
forger  of  assignats." 

"  Then  am  I  eligible." 

"  Surely,  monsieur.  How  could 
one  conceive  it  otherwise !  And 
it  remains  only  to  ask — again  as  a 
matter  of  form — thy  profession, 
thy  abode,  and  the  cause  of  thy 
arrest." 

"  Very  well.  My  profession  is 
-one  of  attachment  to  a  beautiful 
lady ;  I  live,  I  dare  to  believe,  in 
her  heart;  and,  for  my  arrest,  it 
was  because,  in  these  days  of 
equality,  I  sought  to  remain 
master  of  myself." 

My  answer  was  passed  down 
the  line.  It  elicited,  I  have  the 
gratification  to  confess,  a  full 
measure  of  applause. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
M.  le  Oomte,"  said  the  President, 
"  that  he  is  duly  elected  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Society.  I  send 
him  a  fraternal  embrace." 

My  inclination  jumped  with  the 
humour  of  the  thing.  It  was  thus 
that  these  unfortunates,  condemned 
to  solitary  confinement,  had  con- 
ceived a  method  of  relieving  the 
deadly  tedium  of  their  lot.  Thus 
they  passed  to  one  another  straws 
of  information  gleaned  from  turn- 
keys or  from  prisoners  newly  ar- 
rived.    And  in  order  to  the  con- 


fusion of  any  guard  that  might 
overhear  them,  they  studied,  in 
their  inter  •  communications,  to 
speak  figuratively,  to  convey  a 
fact  through  a  fable,  or,  at  the 
least,  to  refer  their  statements  to 
dreams  that  they  had  dreamt.  At 
the  same  time  they  formed  a  Soc- 
iety rigidly  exclusive.  Admitted 
rascals,  imprisoned  in  the  corridor, 
they  would  by  no  means  conde- 
scend to  notice.  I  had  an  example 
of  this  once  during  the  afternoon, 
when  the  whole  place  echoed  with 
phantom  merriment  over  a  jest 
uttered  by  a  member. 

"  M.  le  Comte ! "  cried  a  voice 
from  the  opposite  row :  "  I  could 
tell  thee  a  better  tale  than  that." 

Before  the  speaker  could  follow 
up  his  words,  the  President  ham- 
mered at  my  wail. 

"  I  beseech  thee  do  not  answer 
the  fellow,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
rogue  that  was  suborned  in  the 
most  pitiful  case  of  the  St  Am- 
aranthe." 

"  Monsieur,  monsieur  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  accused ;  "  it  is  a  slan- 
der and  a  lie.  And  how  wouldst 
thou  pick  thy  words  with  thy 
shoulder  bubbling  and  hissing 
under  the  branding-iron  f " 

"As  I  would  pick  nettles,"  I 
said. 

"  I  beseech  thee  ! "  cried  again 
my  neighbour  the  President,  in  a 
warning  voice,  "  this  man  can 
boast  no  claim  to  thy  attention." 

The  poor  rascal  cried  out :  "It 
is  inhuman  !  I  perish  for  a  word 
of  sympathy ! " 

I  would  have  given  it  him ;  but 
his  protests  were  laughed  into  sil- 
ence. He  yelled  in  furious  retort. 
His  rage  was  over-crowed,  and 
drifted  into  sullenness. 

"I  dreamt  I  belaboured  a  drum," 
said  the  President,  "and  it  burst 
under  my  hands." 

Truly  I  did  not  regret  the  dis- 
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it  was  already  in  the  act  of  gather- 
ing his  reins  together.  I  heard  a 
soft  tremulous  oufl  issue  from  his 
lips,  and  on  the  breath  of  it  I 
dropped  and  alighted  with  a  thud 
upon  something  that  squelched  be- 
neath my  weight.  As  I  got  to  my 
knees,  he  on  the  driving-board  was 
already  whipping  his  horses  to  a 
canter. 

"  Quick,  quick ! "  he  said.  "  Come 
up  and  sit  here  beside  me." 

I  managed  to  do  so,  though  the 
cargo  we  carried  gave  perilous 
foothold. 

Then  at  once  I  turned  and  re- 
garded my  preserver. 

"Saints  in  heaven!"  I  whis- 
pered, "Crepin!" 

He  was  a  very  sans-culotte,  and 
his  face  and  eyebrows  were  dark- 
ened.    But  I  knew  him. 

"Well,"  he  said;  "I  am  no 
rogue  of  a  Talma  to  act  a  part. 
But  what,  in  (rod's  name,  delayed 
thee?" 

"  Fouquier-Tinville." 

His  jaw  dropped  at  me. 

"Si  fait  vraiment"  I  said,  and 
gave  him  the  facts. 

He  shivered  as  I  spoke.  The 
instant  I  was  done,  "Get  under 
the  canvas  ! "  said  he,  in  a  terrible 
voice.  "There  will  be  hue-and- 
cry,  and  if  I  am  followed,  we  are 
both  lost.  Get  under  the  canvas, 
and  endure  what  thou  canst  not 
cure!" 

My  God!  the  f rightfulness  of 
that  journey!  of  the  company  I 
lay  with!  We  drove,  as  I  gathered, 
by  the  less-frequented  streets,  and 
reached  the  barrier  of  St  Jacques 
by  way  of  the  Rue  de  Biron. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  were 
stopped. 

"Halte  la  I"  bawled  a  tipsy 
voice.  "What  goods  to  declare, 
friend?" 

"Content     thyself,"     I     heard 


Crepin  answer.  "They  bear  the 
Government  mark." 

"  How,  then,  carrier  ? " 

"Peep  under  the  cart-tail,  and 
thou  shalt  see." 

The  gendarme  lifted  a  corner  of 
the  canvas  with  his  sword-point. 
A  wedge  of  light  entered,  and 
amazed  my  panic-stricken  eyes. 

"II  est  bon  laf"  chuckled  the 
fellow,  and  withdrew  his  sword. 
He  had  noticed  nothing  of  me; 
but,  as  we  whipped  to  a  start,  he 
made  a  playful  cut  at  the  canvas 
with  his  weapon.  The  blade 
touched  my  thigh,  inflicting  a 
slight  flesh-wound,  and  I  could 
not  forbear  a  spasmodic  jerk  of 
pain.  At  this  he  cried  out,  "Hold 
hit  here  is  a  dead  frog  that 
kicks ! "  and  came  scuttling  after 
us.  Now  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost ;  but  at  the  moment  a  frolic- 
some comrade  hooked  the  runner's 
ankle  with  a  stick,  and  brought 
the  man  heavily  to  the  ground. 
There  followed  a  shout ;  a  curse  of 
fury,  and — Fortune,  it  appeared, 
had  again  intervened  on  my  be- 
half. 

Silence  succeeded,  for  all  but 
the  long  monotonous  jolting  and 
pitching  over  savage  ground.  At 
length  Crepin  pulled  up  his  horses, 
and,  leaning  back  from  his  seat, 
tossed  open  a  flap  of  the  canvas. 

"Come,  then,"  he  said  in  a  queer 
voice.  "We  have  won  clear  by 
the  grace  of  Heaven." 

I  wallowed,  faint  and  nauseated, 
from  my  horrible  refuge.  Sick, 
and  in  pain  of  mind  and  body,  I 
crept  to  a  seat  beside  my  com- 
panion. We  were  on  a  dark  and 
desolate  waste.  A  little  moon  lay 
low  in  the  sky.  Behind  us  the 
enceinte  of  the  city  twinkled  with 
goblin  lights. 

"And  these?"  I  said,  weakly, 
signifying  our  dreadful  load. 
"Whither  dost  thou  carry  them, 
Crepin?" 
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paces.  I  felt  the  clutch  of 
brambles  at  my  clothes.  Sud- 
denly he  pat  his  arm  about  me, 
and,  as  we  moved,  forcibly  bent 
down  my  head  and  shoulders.  At 
once  I  was  conscious  of  a  confined 
atmosphere — damp,  earthy,  inde- 
scribable. It  thickened  —  grew 
closer  and  infinitely  closer  as  we 
advanced. 

Now  I  could  walk  upright ;  but 
my  left  shoulder  rasped  ever 
against  solid  rock.  The  blackness 
of  utter  negation  was  terrible; 
the  cabined  air  an  oppression  that 
one  almost  felt  it  possible  to  lift 
from  one's  head  like  an  iron  morion. 
For  miles,  I  could  have  fancied, 
we  thridded  this  infernal  tunnel 
before  the  least  little  blur  of  light 
spread  itself  like  salve  on  my  ach- 
ing vision. 

Then  suddenly,  like  a  midnight 
glowworm,  the  blur  revealed  itself, 


a  fair  luminous  anther  of  fire  in 
a  nest  of  rays — and  was  a  taper 
burning  on  the  wall  of  a  narrow 
chamber  or  excavation  set  in  the 
heart  of  the  bed-stone. 

"  Voilb  ion  resmi/"  exclaimed 
my  sardonic  guide;  and,  without 
another  word,  he  turned  and  left 
me. 

I  stood  a  moment  confounded; 
then,  with  a  shrug  of  my  shoulders, 
walked  into  the  little  cellar  and 
paused  again  in  astonishment. 
From  a  stone  ledge,  on  which  it 
had  been  lying,  it  seemed,  pros- 
trate, a  figure  lifted  itself  and, 
standing  with  its  back  to  me, 
swept  the  long  hair  from  its  eyes. 

I  stared,  I  choked,  I  held  out 
my  arms  as  if  in  supplication. 

"  Hon  Dieu,  man  Dieu  / "  I 
cried — "if  it  is  not  Oarinne,  let 
me  die!" 

Bernard  Capes. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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he  has  made  an  excellent  job  of 
it :  sympathetic,  judicious,  well- 
ordered,  well  -  proportioned,  and 
stamped  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  politics  and  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Victorian  era.  We 
need  not,  however,  expatiate  in 
praise  of  the  biographer's  capa- 
bilities :  his  spurs  were  won  long 
ago. 

Charles  Augustus  Murray  was 
born  on  the  22nd  November  1806. 
He  came  of  that  branch  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Murray  of 
which  a  scion  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  with 
sword  and  pen ;  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Archibald, 
ninth  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Lord 
Fincastle  and  his  wife  (for  at  the 
time  of  Charles's  birth  his  father 
had  not  yet  succeeded  to  the  title) 
lived  chiefly  at  Glen  Finart  in 
Argyllshire,  though  the  London 
season,  not  yet,  as  Sir  Herbert 
reminds  us,  postponed  to  the 
choicest  months  of  summer,  wit- 
nessed their  transportation  to  a 
house  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street. 
Glen  Finart  was  very  far  indeed 
from  being  accessible  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Those  who 
have  revelled  in  Miss  Ferrier's 
pungent  description  of  Lady 
Juliana  Douglas's  visit  to  Glen- 
fern  may  have  been  tempted  to 
think  it  exaggerated  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing sketch,  from  Sir  Charles's 
pen,  throws  into  striking  relief  the 
superior  degree  of  civilisation  which 
prevailed  in  his  own  family : — 

"  I  remember  very  well  a  visit  we 
had  from  an  old  Highland  laird  named 
Fletcher  of  Beamish,  who  lived  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  over  the  hills 
between  us  and  Inverary.  His  man- 
ners were  very  primitively  rough,  and 
his  stock  of  English  was  very  scant. 
He  paid  a  morning  visit,  and  the 
drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open 
just  as  my  mother  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  piece  that  she  was  playing  on 


the  harp.  Of  course  she  got  off  the 
stool  on  which  she  was  playing  to 
come  and  meet  him,  but,  in  a  very 
uncouth  way,  he  led  her  back  to- 
wards the  harp,  intimating  that  she 
should  go  on  with  what  she  was 
doing.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
had  never  seen  a  harp  before,  and, 
after  she  had  played  a  few  bars,  he 
put  his  hand  upon  her  wrist,  and, 
drawing  it  away,  said,  ( Thank  ye, 
my  lady,  I  only  wished  to  hear  what 
kind  o'  noise  she  made.1  Lunch  hav- 
ing been  announced,  of  course  he  was 
invited  to  go  into  the  dining-room, 
and  he  looked,  with  some  surprise,  at 
the  display  of  fruit  on  the  table.  We 
had  no  hothouse  fruit  at  the  glen, 
but  a  supply  was  sent  every  fortnight 
from  Dunmore  Park,  where  my  father 
had  no  house,  but  an  excellent  garden. 
After  he  had  despatched  the  solids, 
he  pointed  to  a  dish  on  which  there 
were  three  or  four  very  fine  peaches, 
and  he  said,  *  What  kind  of  an  apple 
is  yon  ? '  So  my  mother  told  him  that 
we  called  it  a  peach,  and  he  said, ( Well, 
I'll  just  tak  yen  to  taste.'  He  accord- 
ingly took  a  peach  and  stuck  half  of 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  bit  hard  into  it. 
The  juice  ran  out  of  the  sides  of  his 
mouth,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  it's  a  gran' 
apple  ;  but  siccan  a  pip  as  it's  got ! ' " 

That  the  Lowlands  were  scarcely 
more  advanced  than  the  High- 
lands is  attested  by  this  singular 
anecdote : — 

"  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
the  article  which  we  call  the  'dessert- 
spoon' was  not  known  in  Scotland: 
the  two  houses  in  which  it  was  first 
introduced  were  Hamilton  and  Dal- 
keith. Before  that,  there  was  no 
spoon  known  between  the  tablespoon 
and  the  teaspoon.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  proceed  to  the  following 
incident.  A  rough  country  squire, 
dining  for  the  first  time  at  Hamilton, 
had  been  served  in  the  second  course 
with  a  sweet  dish  containing  cream 
or  jelly,  and  with  it  the  servant  hand- 
ed him  a  dessert-spoon.  The  laird 
turned  it  round  and  round  in  his 
great  fist  and  said  to  the  servant — 

" '  What  do  you  gie  me  this  for,  ye 

d d  fule  ?    Do  ye  think  ma  mooth 

has  got  any  smaller  since  a  lappit  up 
my  soup  1 ' 
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"That,"  he  was  able  to  reply, 
"  happens  to  be  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
Among  all  the  guests  at  Hamilton, 
probably  none  was  more  remark- 
able than  the  Duchess's  father, 
William  Beckford.  Here  is  Sir 
Charles's  description  of  an  im- 
promptu duet  performed  on  the 
piano  by  "  Vathek "  and  his 
daughter : — 

"I  remember  on  one  occasion  an 
article  had  lately  appeared  in  one  of 
the  magazines  describing  the  nature 
of  the  sovereign  succession  in  Thibet, 
and  how  the  spirit  of  the  dying  ruler 
was  supposed  to  pass  into  the  body 
of  his  successor.  Beckford,  taking 
the  bass  and  sitting  beside  his  daugh- 
ter at  the  piano,  said  in  French  (which 
he  always  spoke  to  her),  *  Now,  Susan, 
we'll  suppose  that  the  Grand  Lama  is 
just  dead,  and  that  his  spirit  has 
passed  into  the  body  of  a  little  child. 
Now  we'll  have  the  scene.'  A  re- 
markable performance  ensued.  There 
they  sat  at  the  piano  together,  the 
father  and  the  still  beautiful  daughter, 
whose  face,  like  her  soul,  was  all 
music,  he  making  the  most  grotesque 
faces  in  the  world,  as  he  suggested  in 
a  single  word  the  successive  changes 
of  his  piece — she  playing  the  tenor 
and  he  the  accompaniment  on  the 
bass  notes  of  the  instrument.  First 
was  a  solemn  dirge  for  the  death  of 
the  old  lama — then  a  march  intended 
to  describe  the  procession  of  grave 
senators  and  sages  to  the  assembly 
where  the  successor  to  the  deceased 
prince  was  to  be  proclaimed — then  a 
solemn  strain  describing  the  discus- 
sions and  divinations  of  the  assembly 
— then  a  grand  chorus  announcing  the 
result  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
infant  successor.  All  this  was  im- 
provised without  any  other  guide 
than  an  occasional  glance  at  one  an- 
other, while  their  duet,  expressive  of 
a  whole  series  of  incidents,  continued 
without  a  hitch.  Presently  Beckford, 
breaking  off,  remarked  to  his  daugh- 
ter, *  A  present,  a  toi ! '  Upon  which, 
after  a  solemn  pause,  she  began  a 
soft  solo  in  the  treble,  which  she 
presently  accompanied  with  her  voice, 
singing,  'Le  Grand  Lama  vient  de 
dire  ta-ta!'" 


From  Eton  Charles  Murray  pro- 
ceeded to  a  private  "coach,"  and 
thence  to  Oriel,  where  Newman 
was  his  tutor.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  not  very  flattering 
opinion  formed  of  that  great  man 
by  the  average  undergraduate  of 
the  early  twenties  : — 

"He  never  inspired  me,  or  my 
fellow-undergraduates,  with  any  in- 
terest, much  less  respect :  on  the 
contrary,  we  disliked,  or  rather  dis- 
trusted, him.  He  walked  with  his 
head  bent,  abstracted,  but  every  now 
and  then  looking  out  of  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  quickly,  as  though  sus- 
picious. He  had  no  influence  then : 
it  was  only  when  he  became  vicar 
of  St  Mary's  that  the  long  dormant 
power  asserted  itself,  and  his  sermons 
attracted  hundreds.  At  lecture  he 
was  quiet,  and  what  I  should  call 
sheepish ;  stuck  to  the  text,  and 
never  diverged  into  contemporary 
history  or  made  the  lecture  interest- 
ing. He  always  struck  me  as  the 
most  pusillanimous  of  men — wanting 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
and  I  am  always  surprised,  and  in- 
deed  never  can  understand,  how  it 
was  he  became  such  a  great  man.  I 
never  heard  him  preach." 

Murray's  life  at  Oxford  was  un- 
eventful, and  closed  agreeably  with 
his  election  to  a  fellowship  at  All 
Souls.  All  Souls  fellowships  now- 
adays seldom  find  their  way  to 
passmen.  He  then  seems  to  have 
thought  seriously  of  the  bar  as  a 
career.  Such  is  the  fair  inference 
from  a  long  and  highly  character- 
istic letter  of  good  advice  addressed 
by  Brougham  to  Lady  Dunmore. 
But  the  bar  was  abandoned,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  content  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  man  of  leisure,  if 
not  of  pleasure.  Blessed  with 
good  looks,  a  fine  physique,  and 
great  charm  of  manner,  he  prob- 
ably enjoyed  himself  thoroughly, 
though  subsequently  he  regretted 
those  hours  of  idleness.  He  tra- 
velled in  Germany,  and  paid  the 
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usual  uncommonly  few.  Dom  Fer- 
nando, the  father  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  would  have  accepted  the 
neighbouring  crown,  had  he  re- 
ceived an  unanimous  invitation 
from  the  nation  or  the  Oortes. 
The  invitation  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  spectacle  of  the  in- 
trigues that  proceeded  among  the 
Spanish  politicians  is  by  no  means 
edifying. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  wrote  Sir  Charles 
to  Lord  Granville,  "how  it  strikes 
you,  my  dear  Lord,  but  there  is  to  me 
something  inexpressibly  offensive,  not 
to  say  disgusting,  in  seeing  these  two 
plotters,  the  one  a  selfish  military  ad- 
venturer, the  other  (as  Lear  says  of 
himself) '  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man/ 
self -constituted  premier  by  a  treason- 
able coup-de-main,  setting  at  nought 
the  opinions  of  the  people's  represen- 
tatives in  two  countries,  professing  to 
be  under  constitutional  government, 
and  bargaining  and  jobbing  and 
chaffering  about  the  crown  of  Spain 
as  if  it  were  a  bauble,  the  only  use  of 
which  was  to  swell  their  own  self- 
importance." 

The  'settlement,  as  we  all  know, 
was  not  harmonious  (to  trench  for 
a  moment  on  the  ecclesiastical  dia- 
lect of  Scotland),  but,  in  all  human 
probability,  nobody  —  and  most 
assuredly  not  Lord  Granville  — 
could  have  staved  off  war  between 
France  and  Germany  much  longer. 
From  his  retirement  in  1874 
till  his  death  in  1895,  Sir  Charles 
Murray  led  a  life  of  well-earned 
leisure,  taking  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  immersed  in  the  society 
of  his  wife,  his  family,  and  his 
books.  Never,  even  when  absorbed 
in  the  business  of  the  nation,  had 
he  lost  touch  of  literature  or  the 
fine  arts,  and  now  he  had  ample 
time  to  devote  to  his  favourite 
authors  —  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Persian  Sadi  (Sir  Charles 
had  made  himself  a  proficient  in 
oriental  languages);  these  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bible, 


the  objects  of  his  most  constant 
study.  His  literary  tastes  may 
not  commend  themselves  to  the 
exquisite  sensibilities  of  our 
modern  critics  ;  but  they  will 
command  the  acquiescence  of  all 
brought  up  in  a  more  austere  and 
robust  school.  Mrs  Meynell  will 
please  note  Sir  Charles's  opinion 
of  Gray. 

"You  can  hardly  imagine,"  he 
writes  to  his  wife  from  Aix-les- 
Bains,  "the  pleasure  I  derived  from 
the  soft  fresh  air  and  the  lovely 
scenery :  besides  this,  I  had  the 
comfort  of  a  most  cheering  com- 
panion— guess  who?  male  or  female, 
young  or  old  ?  None  other  than  my 
old  friend  Gray,  the  author  of  the 
*  Elegy,'  whom  I  had  evoked  from 
the  recesses  of  my  old  cobwebbed 
memory,  to  express  and  share  my 
feelings.  Do  you  remember  his  frag- 
ment of  an  'Ode  to  Vicissitude,  an 
invalid's  first  outing  on  a  fine  spring 
day'?- 

'  Now  the  rosy  morn  aloft 
Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing/  &c. 

...  I  think  the  last  four  lines  on 
the  skylark  are  beautiful,  and  quite 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  Shel- 
ley's masterpiece  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  the  present  days 
of  advanced  criticism  to  decry  Gray 
as  a  poet,  but  his  ( Elegy '  will  last  as 
long  as  the  English  language,  and 
will  be  remembered  when  Swinburne 
will  be  forgotten  before  twenty  years 
shall  have  passed  over  his  grave.  If 
to  be  unintelligible  to  ordinary  minds 
is  the  great  aim  and  merit  of  poetry, 
then  R.  Browning  is  a  great  poet,  and 
Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  Burns, 
&c,  &c,  are  not" 

"I  suppose  it  is  heresy  to  say 
so,"  he  remarks  in  another  con- 
nection, "  but  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  consider  Shakespeare's 
sonnets  as  worthy  of  his  great 
dramatic  reputation !  Some  day 
I  must  read  them  again  and  see 
whether  I  condemn  that  opinion 
as  erroneous."    Whether  that  day 
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which,  we  have  always  heard,  was 
Sir  William's  explanation  of  his 
defeat  in  Perthshire  in  1868. 

But,  as  far  as  the  correspondence 
goes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Lytton's  letters  are  the  pick 
of  the  basket.  He  served  under 
Sir  Charles  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
friendship  then  formed  was  only 
broken  by  the  younger  man's 
death.  Perfectly  spontaneous, 
and  free  from  effort  or  affectation, 
these  letters  sparkle  with  wit  and 
wisdom.  Quotation  can  convey 
little  notion  of  their  charm  ;  yet 
we  cannot  refrain  from  repeating 
the  jest,  that  congratulating  the 
French  on  the  ease  with  which 
they  were  clearing  off  their  war 
indemnity  was  like  congratulating 
a  man  with  diabetes  on  the 
quantity  of  sugar  he  produces ; 
or  from  citing  this  most  sound 
and  wholesome  scrap  of  art- 
criticism  : — 

"  The  king  of  this  Gallery  [Madrid] 
is  certainly  Velasquez.  By  Jove  1 
what  a  marvellous  fellow  he  is  1 
There  is  scarcely  any  paint  on  his 
canvas,  yet  the  effect  is  nature  itself, 
and  the  facility  equal  in  all  ways  to 
that  of  Rubens.  No  man  could  have 
painted  the  'Weaving  Women*  who 
had  not  painted  immensely  before. 


Yet  how  few  pictures  of  Velasquez 
are  there  even  here.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  rest  ?  hundreds  of 
them  must  have  been  destroyed.  I 
see  English  people  sometimes  in  this 
Gallery,  women  especially,  hurrying 
past  Velasquez,  turning  their  faces 
contemptuously  from  Rubens,  look- 
ing timidly  at  Titian,  and  standing 
in  sham  ecstasies  before  a  prim,  ill- 
drawn  Fra  Angelico  in  distemper,  for 
hours.  It  almost  makes  me  wish  that 
Ruskin  had  never  been  born." 

We  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  in  the  future  biography  of 
one  who,  with  all  his  weaknesses, 
was  one  of  the  very  cleverest  and 
most  highly  gifted  men  of  his  age, 
his  correspondence  will  form  a 
conspicuous  feature. 

There  is  much  more  in  these 
memoirs  on  which  we  would  fain 
dwell :  anecdotes,  letters,  snatches 
of  autobiography,  and  abundance 
of  other  goodly  matters.  But  our 
space  is  exhausted,  though  the 
writer  is  not,  and  we  must  take 
leave  of  Sir  Charles  Murray  and 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  with  many 
regrets,  and  with  hearty  thanks 
for  the  excellent  entertainment 
with  which  the  career  of  the  one 
and  the  literary  ability  of  the 
other  have  supplied  us. 
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"beauty's   a   flowke." 


Youth's  for  an  hour, 

Beauty's  a  flower, 

But  love  is  the  jewel  that  wins  the  world. 

Youth's  for  an  hour,  an1  the  taste  o'  life  is  sweet; 

Ailish  was  a  girl  that  stept  on  two  bare  feet. 
In  all  my  days  I  never  seen  the  one  as  fair  as  she, — 

I'd  have  lost  my  life  for  Ailish,  an'  she  never  cared  for  me. 

Beauty's  a  flower,  an'  the  days  o'  life  are  long; 

There'  little  knowin'  who  may  live  to  sing  another  song. 
For  Ailish  was  the  fairest,  but  another  is  my  wife, 

An'  Mary — God  be  good  to  her ! — is  all  I  love  in  life. 

Youth's  for  an  hour, 

Beauty's  a  flower, 

But  love  is  the  jewel  that  wins  the  world. 

Moira  O'Neill. 
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Whisht  then,  oh  my  jewel !   while  I  say — 
Only  wait  to'  I  can  get  the  word ! — 

Sure  I  thought  I  had  it  sweet  an'  gay, 
Like  the  bravest  song  o'  summer  bird. 

Faith,  I  knew  it  well  an*  very  well 
When  this  hour  the  rain  begun  to  fall; 

Now  the  sorra  one  o'  me  can  tell 
What  about  it  was  at  all,  at  all. 

Whisht  then,  oh  my  jewel !     I  was  wrong. 

Never  never  lived  a  word  so  sad ! 
Not  the  heavy  seas  that  drive  along 

Bear  such  weighty  trouble  as  it  had. 
Och  anee  I  an1  ne'er  a  voice  to  cry ; 

Like  the  weary  cloud  or  drownin'  moon 
So  it  sank  or  so  was  carried  by — 

Never  told,  an'  all  forgot  so  soon. 


MoirA  O'Neill. 
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"  Now  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this 
time  of  year  (and  at  another  for  a 
quite  different  reason)  that  I  like 
best  to  'go  away'  for  a  while. 
Tou  guess  why  1  Ever  since  you 
had  your  first  knife  you  have 
known  what  it  is  to  shut  your 
eyes  upon  some  lovely  and  preci- 
ous thing  for  the  delight  of  opening 
them  again  quickly,  so  as  to  sur- 
prise its  charm  with  a  new  grasp 
of  vision.  This  is  a  bit  of  natural 
magic  which  all  practise  and  none 
confess  to.  Children  will  do  so 
twice  in  a  minute  with  enchanting 
success  each  time.  Happy  lovers, 
too ;  for  whom  the  closing  of  eyes 
in  sleep  is  renewal  of  perfect  rap- 
ture with  the  moment  of  waking. 
And  I  think  that  this  and  no 
worse  must  be  what  my  cat  is 
about  when  she  releases  the  mouse 
she  has  caught  and  looks  away  in 
sleepy  unconcern.  So  with  my 
innocent  purpose ;  only  when,  hav- 
ing seen  the  promise  of  the  leaf 
and  the  starting  of  the  wild-flowers, 
I  prison  myself  in  town  for  a  week 
or  two,  it  is  no  fancied  enhance- 
ment of  beauty  that  I  go  back  to. 
Yet  the  surprise  that  was  man- 
oeuvred for  and  was  expected  is  at 
every  turn  a  real  surprise. 

"My  letter,  Mr  Looker-on,  is 
addressed  to  you  from  town  on 
account  of  a  visit  of  this  sort,  and 
not  merely  to  tell  you  of  its  strat- 
egy. My  purpose  is,  for  one  thing, 
to  ask  a  professed  observer  whether 
I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  the 
talk  of  war  and  other  great 
calamity  has  been  carried  on  with 
a  strange  freedom  from  uneasiness. 
I  say  strange,  I  mean  wonderful. 
In  the  country  I  read  of  grave 
doubts  and  serious  anxieties ;  and 
could  see  for  myself,  week  in  and 
week  out,  a  state  of  affairs  so  tick- 
lish that  an  accidental  spark,  or,  as 
likely  as  not,  the  explosion  of  a 
secret  design,  might  have  fired  half 
Europe,  beginning  with  England. 


I  come  to  London  and  find  every 
one  apparently  intent  upon  the 
same  look-out.  At  every  table 
and  in  every  company  to  which  I 
am  admitted,  the  same  talk  from  the 
same  apprehensions — the  French 
in  Africa,  the  Russians  and  French 
in  the  East,  our  Government 
alarmed,  our  ships  on  the  move, 
our  War  Office  secretly  busy  as 
could  be,  and  not  a  soul  so  con- 
fident of  peace  as  to  say  that  it 
would  certainly  last  for  six  weeks. 
But  if  this  was  so,  then  how  fear- 
ful a  storm  was  possibly  at  hand  ! 
'Oh,  yes;  more  than  possible.' 
So  'twas  agreed,  quite  calmly,  on 
all  sides  :  agreed  as  it  might  be  by 
children  who  had  yet  to  learn  the 
actuality  of  things,  or  as  in  a  city 
of  dream-people.  Am  I  wrong? 
And  do  you  recall  any  time,  so 
open  to  mischance,  when  the  pro- 
spect of  a  hazardous  and  terrible 
war  was  discussed  with  a  similar 
appearance  of  not  caring  if  it 
happened,  seemingly  the  outcome 
of  not  knowing  what  it  would  be  ? 
Or  do  you  think,  Mr  Looker-on, 
that  this  astonishing  air  of  care- 
lessness must  have  had  its  own 
good  explanation  and  excuse  ?  It 
is  certainly  conceivable  that  not- 
withstanding the  real  gravity  of 
the  case,  and  underneath  perfect 
conviction  of  its  seriousness,  there 
was  a  deep,  dumb,  prophetic  con- 
fidence that  fighting  would  be 
avoided  'after  all.1  That  must  be 
the  explanation,  I  suppose ;  and  if 
so,  we  have  just  witnessed  a  re- 
markable display  of  a  remarkable 
condition  of  the  public  mind. 

"  It  would  be  worth  all  the 
money  in  the  Bank  of  England — 
and  how  much  more  would  you 
say  ? — to  be  sure  of  so  large  a  fund 
df  political  instinct  in  the  common- 
sense  of  the  country.  For  myself, 
I  have  always  believed  in  its  con- 
tinued existence,  though  weakened 
by  too  much  newspaper  -  reading 
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and  journals  if  you  have  an  hour 
to  spare,  and  you  will  come  at  the 
secret  of  the  new  faces  and  figures 
that  pass  you  in  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand. 

"  Anything  to  regret  ?  Any  dis- 
mal portent  to  gather  from  these 
grave  faces  and  unlightsome 
figures?  None  that  I  could 
gather.  Disappearance  of  girl- 
ish n  ess,  to  be  sure,  which  is 
matter  for  sighing ;  but  yet  it 
seems  a  disappearance  that  can 
be  explained  by  absorption,  if  you 
rightly  understand  me,  Mr  Looker- 
on,  instead  of  by  destruction  or 
eviction  as  in  other  cases.  Con- 
sider a  group  of  young  actors  and 
actresses  where  they  gossip  at  the 
theatre  doors  of  a  morning,  and 
the  difference  becomes  apparent. 
It  does  not  matter  how  good  these 
young  people  are  :  the  finer  spirit 
of  youthfulness,  of  girlishness,  is 
lost.  It  is  gone,  either  by  destruc- 
tion or  eviction  ;  probably  to  make 
room  for  a  professional  spirit 
which  more  than  any  other  over- 
runs and  extirpates  wherever  it 
invades. 

"  But  now  no  more  at  present, 
from  your  hearty  well-wisher, 

u  Chas.  Winterley." 


A  most  obliging  letter,  for  which 
thanks  to  Mr  Winterley.  He  is 
probably  quite  correct  in  his  obser- 
vations in  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand ;  and  if  he  is  right,  and  if 
Olive  Schreiner  is  right,  he  de- 
scribes the  pioneers  of  "a  move- 
ment which,  without  leaders  or 
instigators  "  (we  are  quoting  from 
the  lady  now),  "is  taking  its  rise 
from  end  to  end  of  the  civilised 
world."  Like  some  vast  tidal 
wave,  "  silently  gathering  strength 
as  it  swells  in  the  ocean  depths, 
this  movement  will  break  at  last 
on  the  shores  of  life,  carrying  all 


before  it ;  and  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  will  accomplish  a  more  radical 
modification  in  human  life  than  any 
the  world  has  witnessed  since  in 
prehistoric  ages  the  discovery  of 
fire  or  of  letters  modified  all  future 
existence  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 
Mr  Winterley  will  have  to  confess, 
we  fear,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  all 
this.  In  a  stroll  from  Trafalgar 
Square  to  Shoe  Lane,  he  could  dis- 
cover "an  entirely  new  addition 
to  the  female  population — young 
women  with  the  aspect  and  car- 
riage of  a  new  species";  but  with 
no  such  eye  as  Miss  Schreiner's  for 
the  tremendous  future  of  which 
they  are  the  forerunners.  It  is 
certainly  they  and  the  likes  of  them 
who  start  the  movement  so  rap- 
turously prophesied ;  for  when  Miss 
Schreiner  would  describe  "  the 
Woman's  Movement  of  the  cen- 
tury," she  finds  that  it  must  be 
called  "  The  Movement  of  a  Vast 
Unemployed." 

How  it  is  to  work  out  to  such 
prodigious  consequences  as  she 
predicts,  the  world  will  be  in- 
formed, it  appears,  early  in  the 
May-month  of  the  present  year. 
So  far  Miss  Schreiner  leaves  us 
in  the  dark ;  but  from  numerous 
delicate  hints  it  may  be  presumed 
this  radical  modification  of  human 
life  will  be  accomplished  by  a 
revolution  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  FulBlment,  then,  being 
some  thousands  of  years  off,  the 
intermediate  processes  are  what 
concern  us,  and  Mr  Winterley 
becomes  more  interesting  than 
Miss  Schreiner.  There  is  some- 
thing vaguely  pleasant  in  his  ob- 
servations, and  nothing  alarming, 
if  his  theory  of  an  " absorbed" 
girlishness  may  be  relied  upon. 
Though  the  exuberance  of  hope 
and  the  joy  of  life  be  checked,  it 
does  not  matter  much  if  they  return 
upon  their  sources  within  and  there 
remain  snug.    There  is  some  doubt, 
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Is  it  a  just  opinion  that  there  is 
a  great  revival  of  parasitical  litera- 
ture in  these  days  1  By  parasitical 
nothing  offensive  is  meant ;  it  is 
only  a  word  for  the  studies  of, 
inquiries  into,  refurbishings  of,  re- 
adjustments of,  and  the  like,  to 
which  every  variety  of  author  is 
subjected  by  a  large  tribe  of  eager 
microscopists.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
this  is  a  market  demand.  Mono- 
graphs are  in  request  for  the  same 
public  that  prefers  "  selections  "  to 
complete  works,  or  must  be  con- 
tent .with  them:  " introductions " 
are  called  for  to  give  distinction  to 
elegant  cheap  editions  of  books  out 
of  copyright  but  new  to  the  present 
generation  ;  and  the  supply  is  a 
useful  commodity  responsive  to  a 
natural  and  wholesome  demand. 
But  above  that,  in  point  of  preten- 
sion, is  another  supply,  upon  which 
much  of  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
time  are  proudly  though  waste- 
fully  exhausted.  A  clever  man, 
one  who  might  really  be  better 
employed,  will  fasten  upon  some 
considerable  author  deceased,  and 
spend  months  upon  the  smallest 
detail  relating  to  the  dead  man's 
works,  and  years  in  research  into 
the  darkest  corners  of  his  history 
and  character.  It  is  good  to  know 
how  any  distinguished  man  looked 
and  lived,  and  good  to  learn  the 
conditions  amid  which  his  day's 
work  was  done.  But  it  is  enough 
to  know  him  as  friend  knows 
friend ;  it  is  unnecessary,  even 
undesirable,  possibly  offensive,  to 
share  the  relationship  and  know- 
ledge of  his  valet  or  his  nurse. 
Hence  comes  a  destructive  famili- 
arity for  which  there  is  no  com- 
pensation, and  yet  the  greater  the 
ravage  the  prouder  the  ravager  of 
the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  business.  "  No  detail  in  the 
life  of  Tomson,  no  side-light  on  the 
character  and  career  of  that  extra- 
ordinary genius,  can  be  considered 


insignificant.''  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  the  inquirer  (we 
will  drop  the  ugly  word  "para- 
sitical ")  starts ;  but  he  may  be 
mistaken  in  thinking  it  lofty,  and 
it  certainly  is  questionable.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  opinions  on  the 
matter,  and  maybe  it  isn't  the 
worst  which  decides  that  his  de- 
tails are  rarely  worth  the  pains  he 
was  at  to  unearth  them ;  or  even 
that,  after  spending  six  months  in 
tracking  out  his  best  discovery,  he 
could  not  have  spent  the  next 
six  days  more  worthily  than  in 
covering  up  its  traces  again.  Can 
it  be  of  so  much  avail  to  know 
why  Tomson  left  his  Coram  Street 
lodgings  in  1883,  and  what  was 
the  quarrel  with  his  landlady?  And 
though  the  solution  of  these  mys- 
teries was  followed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Tomson's  first  meeting 
with  the  equally  unhappy  Budge 
was  not  under  an  archway,  but  at 
an  a  la  mode  beef  shop  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  importance  of  these 
revelations  was  stretched  over- 
much when  a  new  edition  of  Tom- 
son's  works  was  founded  on  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  even 
sorry  to  hear  the  young  voice  of 
Mr  George  Wyndham  in  the  re- 
newed hubbub  about  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  and  the  identity  of  Mr 
W.  H.  Another  bout  of  inquiry 
into  the  authorship  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius  would  be  more  profit- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  leas 
hurtful.  There  are  the  Sonnets. 
Anybody  who  chooses  may  browse 
amongst  their  matchless  beauties, 
leaping  at  whatever  checks,  skirt- 
ing whatever  repels,  and  keeping 
what  measure  of  silence  he  may 
think  needful  to  preserve  his 
reputation  for  good  taste.  It  is 
a  silence  of  which  there  is  a  great 
deal.  Take  a  vote  by  ballot  on 
the  point,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  are  many  more  of  Mr 
Browning's  faction    than    choose 
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Europe  form  but  the  three  different 
stages  of  invading  progress.  Long 
before  the  whole  of  such  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  rule  and  conquest  can  have 
its  accomplishment  in  China — the  most 
helpless  as  well  as  the  richest  of  all 
the  victims — Russia  will  be  enabled 
to  reap  the  first-fruits  and  take  instal- 
ments of  the  larger  and  more  distant 
spoil,  by  controlling  the  trade  of 
Northern  China  and  the  rich  Euro- 
pean trade  so  recently  developed  in 
its  seas."1 

The  opinion  of  so  clear-  and  far- 
sighted  an  observer,  matured  by 
forty  years'  added  experience,  ought 
to  carry  great  weight,  and  we  are 
able  to  supplement  the  earlier  de- 
liverance just  quoted  by  a  brief 
summary  of  the  situation  from  the 
sam e  pen,  of  a  date  as  recent  as 
December  1896.  It  occurs  in  a 
private  letter : — 

"In  China  there  is  a  far  larger 
Eastern  question  in  view  with  Russia 
and  France  in  possession  to  our  detri- 
ment than  what  is  occupying  us  at 
Constantinople.  An  open  port  for 
Russia  and  a  railroad  across  Russia, 
and  the  French  scheming  for  our 
commerce  in  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, the  whole  situation  is  full  of 
danger  to  all  our  interests  in  China. 
Another  Sebastopol  in  the  Pacific 
as  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  Russia 
armed  at  both  flanks  for  attacks 
open  or  covert, — there  are  evil  days 
to  come  ! " 

"Evil  days"  indeed,  if  not  duly 
prepared  for ;  but  evil  turned  to 
good  if,  thus  forewarned,  we  take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and 
by  opposing  end  them. 

The  central  fact  in  the  present 
situation  in  the  Far  East  is  the 
forfeiture  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
leading  rdle  in  China  by  deliberate, 
and,  as  we  have  always  considered, 
cowardly  abdication  in  1894,  a 
second  time  in  1895,  with  con- 
tinuous backing  down  ever  since, 
until  Government  was  checked  in 
its  retrogression  by  a  murmur  of 


discontent  from  the  country.  The 
position  into  which  we  have  by 
these  means  fallen  involves  three 
leading  consequences :  (1)  The 
ascendancy  of  Russia  over  China, 
and  the  loosening  of  the  bonds 
which  hold  the  Chinese  empire  to- 
gether; (2)  the  repression  of  British 
commerce ;  and  (3)  the  menace  to 
India  and  all  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions from  having  directed  against 
them  the  massive  resources  of 
China,  industrial,  economical,  and 
eventually  military. 

Simple  as  the  statement  of 
them  may  sound,  these  three  fac- 
tors constitute  one  of  the  gravest 
conjunctures  in  our  whole  history. 
The  conditions  of  comparison  are 
of  course  wanting ;  but  in  point  of 
importance  to  our  national  well- 
being  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  since  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  no  such  blow  has  been 
sustained  by  the  British  empire  as 
that_which  is_  symbolised  in  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Pott  Ar- 
thur. For  that  transaction  does 
not  stand  by  itself ;  it  is  only  the 
tangible  evidence,  plain  to  the 
least  imaginative,  of  the  immense 
revolution  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  Far  East.  The 
blow  is  only  not  felt  because  no 
gunpowder  has  been  burned  over 
it,  nor  even  harsh  or  menacing 
words  employed.  We  took  it  lying 
down.  But  mortal  injuries  sel- 
dom cause  immediate  pain,  while 
the  absence  of  acute  sensation 
may  sometimes  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous symptom.  That  same  re- 
moteness in  space  which  has  shut 
out  the  subject  of  the  Far  East 
from  popular  consideration,  which 
has  for  many  years  hindered 
those  who  had  a  message  to  de- 
liver on  the  subject  from  obtain- 
ing a  hearing,  continues  still  to 
hide  from  our  view  the  full  bear- 
ing of  the  events  which  are  trans- 


1  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  'Bombay  Quarterly  Review,'  1855. 
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scarcely,  we  should  think,  on  its 
own  merits. 

The  remaining  concessions  of 
treaty  ports,  Funing  on  the  coast 
of  Fu-Kien  and  Chingwan  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Leaotung, 
though  in  no  sense  concessions  to 
us,  are  still  measures  taken  by  China 
herself  to  guard  those  ports  from 
seizure  by  any  of  the  predatory 
Powers ;  and  that  such  a  pre- 
servative measure  should  have 
been  adopted  in  consultation  with 
Great  Britain  is  of  the  happiest 
augury  for  the  re  -  establishment 
of  good  relations  as  well  as  for  the 
conservation  of  what  is  left  of 
Chinese  territory. 

On  the  "assurances"  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  received  from  this 
and  the  other  Power  we  would 
not  waste  a  single  word,  further 
than  to  say  that,  whether  oral  or 
written,  whether  positive  or  hypo- 
thetical, they  are  equally  and  en- 
tirely worth  less  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ominous  symptoms  of 
our  political  condition  that  any 
British  Government  should  be  re- 
duced to  hang  the  interests  of  our 
empire  on  such  gossamer  filaments 
as  these.  The  St  Petersburg 
muddle,  which  formed  the  weakest 
feature  in  Mr  Balfour's  speech  be- 
fore Easter,  is  of  itself  enough  to 
put  that  class  of  national  security 
out  of  court  for  ever.  Had  there 
been  an  inquisitive  parliament  in 
that  capital  we  might  possibly  have 
learned  more  on  this  subject  than 
is  likely  to  appear  in  blue-book 
form, — perhaps  that  the  designs  on 
Port  Arthur  were  not  completed 
without  the  Russian  Government 
having  imagined  itself  to  have 
assurance  that  no  obstacle  would 
be  thrown  in  its  way  from  any 
quarter.  Assurance  clinched  by 
the  mailed  fist, — that  is  "business." 
Let  the  " assurances'1  then  go  the 
way  of  the  "  open  door "  and 
^equality  of  opportunity^"  which 
as  pious  dogmas  have  served  their 


turn,  but  never  had  any  working 
relation  to  any  practical  interest 
of  ours. 

Of  the  naval  port  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  of  which  we  are  reported  to 
have  got  a  contingent  lease,  it  is 
useless  to  speak  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
ulterior  intentions  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  the 
position.  Our  claim  to  this  harbour 
may  mean  much  or  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made 
of  it;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
mere  assertion  of  it  has  served  the 
good  purpose  of  announcing  to  the 
world  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
abnegation  of  Great  Britain.  Had 
some  such  step— nay,  something 
vastly  simpler  and  less  compromis- 
ing— been  taken  a  month  or  two 
earlier,  it  seems  obvious  that  no 
such  desperate,  and  perhaps  costly, 
remedy  would  have  been  forced 
upon  us,  for  the  emergency  which 
alone  can  justify  the  acquisition  of 
the  port  would  not  have  arisen. 
A  similar  comment  unfortunately 
applies  to  everything  we  may  now 
be  able  to  do  :  it  is  at  the  best  but 
buying  back  at  a  high  price  what 
was  ours  for  nothing.  Having 
neglected  to  choose  our  own  line 
of  action  when  the  choice  was  ours, 
we  have  now  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  such  procedure  as  the  policy 
of  other  Powers  may  impose  on  us. 
We  have  lost  the  lead,  and  must 
submit  to  having  our  hand  forced. 

No  British  statesman  would  ac{  , 
cept  territorial  or  administrative)  ; 
responsibility    in     China     except* 
under  unavoidable  necessity.    TheV 
Yangtze    valley,   and    indeed    as 
much   more   as   we    desired,   was 
easily  ours  thirty  years  ago.     So 
obvious  a  prize  was  it  that  some  of 
the   representatives   of    annexing 
Powers  reported  to  their  Govern- 
ments as  a  certainty  that  Great 
Britain  would  take  possession  of 
Shanghai,    and   thus    control   the 
rich    Yangtze  valley.      But    the 
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the  undertaking,  and  charters  are 
granted  by  the  Emperor  of  China. 
This  device  is  identical  with  the 
"lease"  fiction,  which  saves  ap- 
pearances by  allowing  the  Chinese 
flag  to  fly  alongside  the  Russian 
at  Port  Arthur,  as  at  Sarin ; 
it  provides  for  the  resources  of 
China  passing  into  the  effective 
possession  of  Russia  without  losing 
its  Chinese  label.  By  this  simple 
yet  ingenious  contrivance  the 
favoured-nation  clause  in  treaties 
is  quietly  circumvented,  for  con- 
cessions to  a  native  syndicate  need 
not  afford  ground  of  claim  by  any 
foreign  Power.  Such  at  least  is 
the  intention  of  the  arrangement, 
if  the  other  parties  concerned  will 
submit  to  it.  These  hermaphrodite 
agencies  for  exploiting  China  sup- 
plement in  a  peculiar  and  most 
effective  manner  the  military  and 
political  grip  which  Russia  now 
possesses  of  the  vital  centre ;  and 
backed  up  as  both  of  them  are  by 
an  active  propaganda  well  fur- 
nished with  the  sinews  of  war,  the 
Russianisation  of  China  will  pro- 
ceed apace,  unless  some  obstacle 
retards  it. 

The  French  have  aspired  to 
follow  the  Russian  lead  without 
the  Russian  advantages,  for  they 
lack  both  the  capacity  and  the 
large-heartedness  for  such  masterly 
combinations.  Perhaps  they  also 
lack  the  pecuniary  means  which 
an  absolute  Government  disposes 
of,  for  such  schemes  are  not  de- 
veloped without  generous  outlay. 
But  the  French  have  proved  them- 
selves exceedingly  tenacious  of 
tLeir  schemes ;  and  it  will  go  hard 
if,  by  one  means  or  another — Bel- 
gian syndicate  or  Chinese — they 
do  not  realise  their  dream  of 
monopolising  mining  and  railway 
rights  over  Southern  China. 

While  these  comprehensive  plans 
are  being  matured  on  the  side  of 
Russia,  and  aspired  to  on  the  side 
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of  France,  Germany  is  not  idle. 
Her  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
mining  prospectors  and  railway 
contractors,  are  not  only  alive  to 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
rich  province  of  Shantung,  from 
which  it  is  their  hope  to  exclude 
all  competitors;  but  they  are 
gathering  their  financial  forces  for 
a  great  effort  in  the  field  of  free 
competition  also.  Missions  of  ex- 
ploration, syndicates,  and  joint- 
stock  companies  are  being  organ- 
ised in  readiness  for  all  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
Great  Britain  is  to  maintain  her 
place  in  Chinese  commerce,  exer- 
tions bearing  some  proportion  to 
those  of  competing  States  must  be 
put  forth.  Blind  reliance  on 
Providence  and  a  passive  policy 
"Witt  no  longer  meet  the  case.  We 
gee  that  definite  anct  Well-thought- 
out  schemes,  with  executive  forces 
organised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency  and  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm, are  hemming  us  in ;  and  if 
we  trust  to  succeed  "  somehow  or 
otherx"  as  we  Jbave  done  "Before, 
without  any  plan,  ~~witlHrat~  any 
man,  without  any"  fly  BtU  ill  wliatao- 
ever,~we  shall  be  building  the  house 
of  "o%F  commercial  supremacy  on 
a_  quicksand.  The  conditions  of 
the"~~ international  contest  have 
wholly  changed.  All  the  world  is 
organised.  For  that  reafloTlptmd 
on  account  of  our  traditional  habits, 
it  is  far  more  difficult  for  us  to 
throw  our  national  enterprise  into 
China  wherever  promising  openings 
present  themselves  than  it  is  for 
those  nations  who  are,  so  to  say, 
brigaded  with  their  Governments, 
and  are  able  to  rely  at  every 
step  on  efficient  State  aid.  Our 
long  -  accustomed  independence 
will  brook  no  dictation ;  and  even 
if  we  had  a  Government  willing 
to  lead  in  new  enterprises,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  our  adventurers 
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It  was,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
pleasant  custom  of  the  serious  re- 
views to  preface  their  notices  of 
works  of  fiction  and  similar  pro- 
ductions with  an  elaborate  justifi- 
cation for  condescending  to  criticise 
such  trifling  and  ephemeral  per- 
formances. An  excellent  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  apology  we  refer  to, 
conceived  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  will  be  found  in  the  critique 
of  Maturin's  ( Fatal  Revenge,'  con- 
tributed in  1810  to  the '  Quarterly 
Review '  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But 
the  practice  long  since  fell  into 
desuetude,  and  to  attempt  its 
revival  would  be  to  incur  the 
charge  of  gross  affectation.  We 
scarcely  like  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
annual  "  output "  of  fiction  to  that 
of  other  kinds  of  composition. 
But  to  the  most  careless  reader  of 
the  journals  that  deal  with  such 
matters  (and  what  journal  nowa- 
days does  not  ?)  it  must  be  a  patent 
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truism  that  the  "  literature  "  whose 
present  condition  or  future  pro- 
spects are  so  eagerly  canvassed 
means  journalism  and  novels; 
while  the  statistics  of  our  Public 
Libraries  amply  demonstrate  that, 
for  the  bulk  of  those  who  frequent 
those  institutions,  these  two  classes 
of  writing,  and  these  alone,  exist. 
11  Free  "  Libraries,  we  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader,  have  been  sys- 
tematically thrust  upon  local  com- 
munities on  false  pretences.  They 
have  been  painted  as  ministering 
to  the  insatiable  thirst  of  thousands 
in  our  midst  for  solid  and  improv- 
ing knowledge.  With  a  similar 
regard  for  straightforwardness  and 
candour,  the  advocates  of  a  "ra- 
tional "  observance  of  Sunday  have 
feelingly  expatiated  on  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  ethical  stimulus 
to  be  derived  from  gazing  upon 
Mr  Jones's  portrait  of  The  Wor- 
shipful the  Mayor,  or  upon  pickled 
reptiles  in  glass  bottles.    That  by 
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JOHN    SPLENDID:1 


THE   TALE   OF   A   POOR  GENTLEMAN,    AND   THE   LITTLE   WARS   OF   LORN. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — THE   ANGRY   EAVE8DROPPER. 


It  may  seem,  in  my  recounting 
of  these  cold  wanderings,  of  days 
and  nigh  to  with  nothing  but  snow 
and  rain,  and  always  the  hounds  of 
fear  on  every  hand,  that  I  had  for- 
gotten to  exercise  my  mind  upon  the 
blunder  and  the  shame  of  Argile's 
defeat  at  Inverlochy.  So  far  is  this 
from  the  fact  that  M'lver  and  I  on 
many  available  occasions  disputed 
— as  old  men  at  the  trade  of  arms 
will  do  —  the  reasons  of  a  reverse 
so  much  unexpected,  so  little  to  be 
condoned,  considering  the  advan- 
tage we  had  in  numbers  compared 
with  the  fragments  of  clans  Alas- 
dair  MacDonald  brought  down  from 
the  gorges  of  Lochaber  to  the  waters 
of  Loch  Lhinne  and  Locheil.  It 
was  useless  to  bring  either  the 
baron -bailie  or  Sonachan  into  our 
deliberations ;  neither  of  them  had 
any  idea  of  how  the  thing  had  hap- 
pened, though  they  were  very  well 
informed  indeed  about  certain  trivial 
departures  from  strict  forms  of 
Highland  procedure  in  the  hurried 
marshalling  of  the  troops. 

"  Cheap  trash  of  pennyland  men 
from  Lochow-side  were  put  on  the 
right  of  gentlemen  cadets  of  the 
castle  and  Loch  Finne-side  lairds/1 
was  the  baron  -  bailie's  bitter  pro- 
testation. 

Sonachan,  who  was  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  a  warm  side  to  the  people, 
even  common  quality,  of  his  own 
part  of  the  country,  would  sniff  at 
this  with  some  scorn. 

"  Pennyland  here,  pennyland 
there,  they  were  closer  in  blood 
on  Black  Duncan  than  any  of  your 


shore -side  partans,  who  may  be 
gentrice  by  sheepskin  right  but 
never  by  the  glaive." 

So  the  two  would  be  off  again 
into  the  tanglements  of  Highland 
pedigree. 

The  mind  of  the  man  with  the 
want  was,  of  course,  a  vacant  tab- 
let, washed  clean  of  every  recollec- 
tion by  the  copious  tears  he  had 
wept  in  his  silliness  since  ever  the 
shock  of  the  battle  came  on  him ; 
Stewart  was  so  much  of  an  un- 
scrupulous liar  that  no  word  of  his 
could  be  trusted ;  and  the  minister 
alone  could  give  us  any  idea  of 
what  had  been  the  sentiment  in  the 
army  when  the  men  of  Montrose 
(who  were  really  the  men  of  Sir 
Alasdair,  his  major-general)  came 
on  them.  But,  for  reasons  every 
true  Gael  need  not  even  have  a 
hint  of,  we  were  averse  from  query- 
ing this  dour,  sour  Lowland  cleric 
on  points  affecting  a  Highland 
retreat. 

So  it  was,  I  say,  that  the  de- 
liberations of  M'lver  and  myself 
were  without  any  outside  light  in 
somewhat  dark  quarters :  we  had 
to  guide  us  only  yon  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  stricken  field  with 
its  flying  men,  seen  in  a  stupid  blur 
of  the  senses, — as  one  lying  by  a 
dark  hill  tarn  at  night,  waiting  for 
mallard  or  teal,  sees  the  birds  wheel- 
ing above  the  water  ere  he  has 
appreciated  the  whirr  of  their 
presence,  lets  bang  his  piece 
at  the  midst  of  them,  and  is  in 
a  dense  stillness  again  before  he 
comprehends    that    what    he    has 
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night's  repose.  The  window  we 
went  to  looked  out  on  the  most 
utter  blackness,  a  blackness  that 
seemed  to  stream  in  at  the  window 
as  we  swung  it  softly  back  on  its 
hinge.  M'lver  put  out  his  head 
and  his  torch,  giving  a  warder's 
keek  at  the  door  below  where  the 
knocking  continued.  He  drew  in 
his  head  quickly  and  looked  at  me 
with  astonishment. 

"  It's  a  woman,"  said  he.  "  I 
never  saw  a  campaign  where  so 
many  petticoats  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  going.  Who,  in  God's 
name,  can  this  one  be,  and  what's 
her  errand  to  Dalness  at  this  hour  % 
One  of  its  regular  occupants  would 
scarcely  make  such  to-do  about  her 
summons." 

"The  quickest  answer  could  be 
got  by  asking  her,"  I  said. 

"And  about  a  feint?"  he  said, 
musing.    "  Well,  we  can  but  test  it" 

We  went  down  and  reported  to 
our  companions,  and  Gordon  was  for 
opening  the  door  on  the  moment. 
"A  wanderer  like  ourselves,"  said 
he,  "perhaps  a  widow  of  our  own 
making  from  Glencoe.  In  any 
case  a  woman,  and  out  in  the 
storm." 

We  stood  round  the  doors  while 
M'lver  put  back  the  bars  and  open- 
ed as  much  as  would  give  entry  to 
one  person  at  a  time.  There  was  a 
loud  cry,  and  in  came  the  Dark 
Dame,  a  very  spectacle  of  sorrow ! 
Her  torn  garments  clung  sodden  to 
her  skin,  her  hair  hung  stringy  at 
her  neck,  the  elements  had  chilled 
and  drowned  the  frenzied  gleaming 
of  her  eyes.  And  there  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  among  us,  poor 
woman,  poor  wretch,  with  a  frame 
shaking  to  her  tearless  sobs. 

"  You  have  no  time  to  lose,"  she 
said  to  our  query,  "  a  score  of  Glen- 
coe men  are  at  my  back.  They 
fancy  they'll  have  you  here  in  the 
trap  this  house's  owner  left  you. 
Are  you  not  the  fools  to  be  advan- 


taging yourselves  of  comforts  you 
might  be  sure  no  fairy  left  for 
Campbells  in  Dalness?  Ton  may 
have  done  poorly  at  Inverlochy — 
though  I  hear  the  Lowlanders  and 
not  you  were  the  paltroons  —  but 
blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
have  we  not  the  same  hills  beside 
our  doors  at  home,  and  I  have  run 
many  miles  to  warn  you  that  Mac- 
Donald  is  on  his  way."  She  told 
her  story  with  sense  and  straight- 
ness,  her  frenzy  subdued  by  the 
day's  rigour.  Our  flight  from  her 
cries,  she  said,  had  left  her  a  feeling 
of  lonely  helplessness;  she  found, 
as  she  sped,  her  heart  truer  to  the 
tartan  of  her  name  than  her  anger 
had  let  her  fancy,  and  so  she  fol- 
lowed us  round  Loch  Lhinne-head, 
and  over  the  hills  to  Glencoe.  At 
the  blind  woman's  house  in  the 
morning,  where  she  passed  readily 
enough  for  a  natural,  she  learned 
that  the  eldest  eon  in  the  bed  had 
set  about  word  of  our  presence 
before  we  were  long  out  of  his 
mother's  door.  The  men  we  had 
seen  going  down  in  the  airt  of 
Tynree  were  the  lad's  gathering, 
and  they  would  have  lost  us  but  for 
the  beetle-browed  rogue,  who,  guess- 
ing our  route  through  the  hills  to 
Dalness,  had  run  before  them,  and, 
unhampered  by  arms  or  years,  had 
reached  the  house  of  Dalness  a 
little  before  we  came  out  of  our 
journey  in  swamp  and  cony.  A 
sharp  blade,  certes  !  he  had  seen 
that  unless  something  brought  us 
to  pause  a  while  at  Dalness  we 
would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
friends  before  they  had  gained  large 
enough  numbers  and  made  up  on 
him.  So  he  had  planned  with  the 
few  folk  in  the  house  to  leave  it 
temptingly  open  in  our  way,  with 
the  shrewd  guess  that  starved  and 
wearied  men  would  be  found  sleep- 
ing beside  the  fire  when  the  Mao- 
Donalds  came  round  the  gusset. 
All  this  the  Dame  Dubh  heard  and 
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main  till  the  end,  guessing  my  way 
to  death  in  a  silver-grey  reek.  I 
strained  my  ears,  and  far  off  to  the 
right  I  heard  the  sound  of  cattle 
bellowing,  the  snorting  low  of  a 
stirk  upon  the  hillside  when  he 
wonders  at  the  lost  pastures  of  his 
calfhood  in  the  merry  summer  be- 
fore. So  out  I  set  in  that  direction, 
and  more  bellowing  arose,  and  by- 
and-by,  out  of  the  mist  but  still 
far  off,  came  a  long  low  wail  that 
baffled  me.  It  was  like  no  sound 
nature  ever  conferred  on  the  High- 
lands, to  my  mind,  unless  the  rare 
call  of  the  Benderloch  wolf  in  rigor- 
ous weather.  I  stopped  and  listen- 
ed, with  my  inner  head  cracking  to 
the  strain,  and  as  I  was  thus  stand- 
ing in  wonder,  a  great  form  leaped 
out  at  me  from  the  mist,  and  almost 
ran  oyer  me  ere  it  lessened  to  the 
semblance  of  a  man,  and  I  had 
John  M'lver  of  Barbreck,  a  heated 
and  hurried  gentleman  of  arms,  in 
my  presence. 

He  drew  up  with  a  shock,  put  his 
hand  to  his  vest,  and  I  could  see 
him  cross  himself  under  the  jacket. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  cried;  "no 
wraith  nor  warlock  this  time,  friend, 
but  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  I'm  bound 
to  say  I  have  never  been  nearer 
ghostdom  than  now ;  a  day  of  this 
moor  would  mean  death  to  me.11 

He  shook  me  hurriedly  and  warm- 
ly by  the  hand,  and  stared  in  my 
face,  and  stammered,  and  put  an 
arm  about  my  waist  as  if  I  were  a 
girl,  and  turned  me  about  and  led 
me  to  a  little  tree  that  lifted  its 
barren  branches  above  the  moor. 
He  was  in  such  a  confusion  and 
hurry  that  I  knew  something 
troubled  him,  so  I  left  him  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  explana- 
tion. When  we  got  to  the  tree,  he 
showed  me  his  black  knife  —  an 
extra  long  and  deadly  weapon — laid 
along  his  waist,  and  "Out  dirk," 
said  he;  "there's  a  dog  or  two  of 
Italy  on    my  track    here."      His 
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mind,  by  the  stress  of  his  words, 
was  like  a  hurricane. 

Now  I  knew  something  of  the 
Black  Dogs  of  Italy,  as  they  were 
called,  the  abominable  hounds  that 
were  kept  by  the  Camerons  and 
others  mainly  for  the  hunting  down 
of  the  Gregarich. 

"Were  they  close  on  you?"  I 
asked,  as  we  prepared  to  meet  them. 

"Don't  you  hear  them  bay]" 
said  he.  "  There  were  three  on  my 
track :  I  struck  one  through  the 
throat  with  my  knife  and  ran,  for 
two  Italian  hounds  to  one  knife  is 
a  poor  bargain.  Between  us  we 
should  get  rid  of  them  before  the 
owners  they  lag  for  come  up  on 
their  tails." 

"You  should  thank  God  who 
got  you  out  of  a  trouble  so  deep," 
I  said,  astounded  at  the  miracle  of 
his  escape  so  far. 

"  Oh  ay,"  said  he ;  "  and  indeed 
I  was  pretty  clever  myself,  or  it 
was  all  bye  with  me  when  one  of 
the  black  fellows  set  his  fangs  in 
my  hose.  Here  are  his  partners; 
short  work  with  it,  on  the  neck  or 
low  at  the  belly  with  an  up  cut,  and 
ward  your  throat." 

The  two  dogs  ran  with  ferocious 
growls  at  us  as  we  stood  by  the 
little  tree,  their  faces  gaping  and 
their  quarters  streaked  with  foam. 
Strong  cruel  brutes,  they  did  not 
swither  a  moment,  but  both  leaped 
at  Mover's  throat  With  one  swift 
slash  of  the  knife,  my  companion 
almost  cut  the  head  off  the  body  of 
the  first,  and  I  reckoned  with  the 
second.  They  rolled  at  our  feet, 
and  a  silence  fell  on  the  country. 
Up  M'lver  put  his  shoulders, 
dighted  his  blade  on  a  tuft  of  bog- 
grass,  and  whistled  a  stave  of  the 
tune  they  call  "The  Desperate 
Battle." 

"If  I  had  not  my  lucky  penny 
with  me  I  would  wonder  at  this 
meeting,"  said  he  at  last,  eyeing 
me  with  a  look  of  real  content  that 
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ing  content,  and  waited  for  a  time 
on  the  chance  that  some  of  our 
severed  company  from  Dalness 
would  appear,  though  M'lver's  in- 
struction as  to  the  rendezvous  had 
been  given  on  the  prospect  that 
they  would  reach  the  Brig  earlier 
in  the  day.  But  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  waiting  there  was  no  sign  of 
them,  and  there  was  nothing  for  us 
but  to  assume  that  they  had  reached 
the  Brig  by  noon  as  agreed  on  and 
passed  on  their  way  down  the  glen. 
A  signal  held  together  by  two  stones 
on  the  glen-side  of  the  Brig  indeed 
confirmed  this  notion  almost  as 
soon  as  we  formed  it,  and  we  were 
annoyed  that  we  had  not  observed 
it  sooner.  Three  sprigs  of  gall, 
a  leaf  of  ivy  from  the  bridge  arch 
where  it  grew  in  dark  green  sprays 
of  glossy  sheen,  and  a  bare  twig 
of  oak  standing  up  at  a  slant,  were 
held  down  on  the  parapet  by  a 
peeled  willow  withy,  one  end  of 
which  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  glen. 

It  was  M'lver  who  came  on  the 
symbols  first,  and  "We're  a  day 
behind  the  fair,"  said  he.  "Our 
friends  are  all  safe  and  on  their  way 
before  us ;  look  at  that." 

I  confessed  I  was  no  hand  at 
puzzles. 

"  Man,"  he  said,  "  there's  a  whole 
history  in  it !  Three  sprigs  of  gall 
mean  three  Campbells,  do  they  not  f 
and  that's  the  baron  -  bailie  and 
Sonachan,  and  this  one  with  the 
leaves  off  the  half-side  is  the  fellow 
with  the  want.  And  oak  is  Stew- 
art—  a  very  cunning  clan  to  be 
fighting  or  fraying  or  travelling 
with,  for  this  signal  is  Stewart's 
work  or  I'm  a  fool :  the  others  had 
not  the  gumption  for  it.  And 
what's  the  ivy  but  Clan  Gordon, 
and  the  peeled  withy  but  hurry,  and 
— surely  that  will  be  doing  for  the 
reading  of  a  very  simple  tale.  Let 
us  be  taking  our  ways.  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  Stewart  that 


he  managed  to  do  so  well  with  this 
thing,  but  I  could  have  bettered 
that  sign  if  it  were  mine  by  a  chap- 
ter or  two  more." 

"  It  contains  a  wonderful  deal  of 
matter  for  the  look  of  it/1  I  con- 
fessed. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  it  leaves 
out  two  points  I  consider  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Where's  the 
Dark  Dame,  and  when  did  our 
friends  pass  this  way)  A  few 
chucky-8tones  would  have  left  the 
hour  plain  to  our  view,  and  there's 
no  word  of  the  old  lady." 

I  thought  for  a  second,  then,  "  I 
can  read  a  bit  further  myself,"  said 
I ;  "  for  there's  no  hint  here  of 
the  Dark  Dame  because  she  was 
not  here.  They  left  the  suaichean- 
tas  just  of  as  many  as  escaped 
from " 

"  And  so  they  did !  Where  are 
my  wits  to  miss  a  tale  so  plain  1 " 
said  he.  "  She'll  be  in  Dalness  yet, 
perhaps  better  off  than  scouring  the 
wilds,  for  after  all  even  the  Mac- 
Donalds  are  human,  and  a  half-wit 
widow  woman  would  be  sure  of 
their  clemency.  It  was  very  clever 
of  you  to  think  of  that  now." 

I  looked  again  at  the  oak-stem, 
still  sticking  up  at  the  slant  "  It 
might  as  well  have  lain  flat  under 
the  peeled  wand  like  the  others," 
I  thought,  and  then  the  reason  for 
its  position  flashed  on  me.  It  was 
with  just  a  touch  of  vanity  I  said 
to  my  friend,  "A  little  colleging 
may  be  of  some  use  at  woodcraft 
too,  if  it  sharpens  Elrigmore's  wits 
enough  to  read  the  signs  that  Bar- 
breck's  eagle  eye  can  find  nothing 
in.  I  could  tell  the  very  hour  our 
friends  left  here." 

"Not  on  their  own  marks,"  he 
replied  sharply,  casting  his  eyes 
very  quickly  again  on  twig  and 
leaf. 

"  On  nothing  else,"  said  I. 

He  looked  again,  flushed  with 
vexation,   and  cried  himself  beat 
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to  make  more   of  it  than  he  had 

done. 

"  What's  the  oak  branch  put  so 

for,    with   its    point   to    the    sky 
if 1 » 

"  I  have  you  now  ! "  he  cried  ; 
4 'it's  to  show  the  situation  of  the 
sun  when  they  left  the  rendezvous. 
Three  o'clock,  and  no  mist  with 
them ;  good  lad,  good  lad  !  Well, 
we  must  be  going.  And  now  that 
we're  on  the  safe  side  of  Argile 
there's  only  one  thing  vexing  me, 
that  we  might  have  been  here  and 
all  together  half  a  day  ago  if  yon 
whelp  of  a  whey-faced  MacDonald 
in  the  bed  had  been  less  of  the 
fox." 

"Indeed  and  he  might  have 
been,"  said  I,  as  we  pursued  our 
way.  "A  common  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  silver " 

"  Gratitude ! "  cried  John,  "  say  no 
more  ;  you  have  fathomed  the  cause 
of  his  bitterness  at  the  first  trial. 
If  I  had  been  a  boy  in  a  bed  myself, 
and  some  reckless   soldiery  of    a 


foreign  clan,  out  of  a  Sassenach 
notion  of  decency,  insulted  my 
mother  and  my  home  with  a  covert 
gift  of  coin  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging,  I  would  throw  it  in  their 
faces  and  follow  it  up  with 
stones." 

Refreshed  by  our  rest  and 
heartened  by  our  meal,  we  took  to 
the  drove-road  almost  with  light- 
ness, and  walked  through  the  even- 
ing till  the  moon,  the  same  that 
gleamed  on  Loch  Lhinne  and 
Lochiel,  and  lighted  Argile  to  the 
doom  of  his  reputation  for  the  time 
being,  swept  a  path  of  gold  upon 
Lochow,  still  hampered  with  broken 
ice.  The  air  was  still,  there  was 
no  snow,  and  at  Corryghoil,  the 
first  house  of  any  dignity  we  came 
to,  we  went  up  and  stayed  with  the 
tenant  till  the  morning.  And  there 
we  learned  that  the  minister  and 
the  three  Campbells  and  Stewart, 
the  last  with  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder, 
had  passed  through  early  in  the 
afternoon  on  their  way  to  Cladich. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A    SOLDIER    OF    THE    FRONTIER. 


COKE   OF  COKE  8    RIFLES. 


It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  1806, 
the  year  in  which  John  Ooke  was 
born  :  1859,  the  year  in  which  he 
retired,  seems  to  the  present  gen- 
eration to  belong  almost  to  ancient 
history.  But  in  1859  his  name 
was  well  known  all  over  India, 
although  when  he  died  in  De- 
cember 1897,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  it  is  probable  that  few  people 
in  England  knew  how  distinguished 
a  man  had  just  passed  away. 
Forty-two  years  had  elapsed  before 
his  chance  came ;  thirty-eight  more 
were  spent  in  retirement.  It  is 
curious  that  precisely  the  central 
decade  of  his  life  should  have 
been  crowded  with  activities  and 
experiences  enough,  one  might  say, 
to  have  been  conveniently  spread 
over  the  whole  of  his  ninety 
years. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence, 
too,  that  the  scene  of  his  most 
characteristic  services  should  at 
the  time  when  he  died  have  been 
attracting  quite  exceptional  inter- 
est— as  indeed  it  has  done  con- 
tinuously for  some  little  time. 
The  North- West  Frontier  of  India, 
with  its  Afridis  and  Waziris,  Moh- 
munds  and  Bangashes,  Orakzais, 
and  Yusufzyes,  and  innumerable 
khels  of  sorts,  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  set  the  brain  of  the  news- 
paper reader  whirling  while  he 
tries  vainly  to  make  out  the  pre- 
cise connection  between  Ohitral, 
Dargai,  the  Khaibar,  the  Afridis, 
khotals,  nullahs,  and  mollahs. 
It  was  amongst  these  wild  tribes, 
when  he  was  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Kohat,  that  John  Coke 
won  renown  in  the  days  when  a 


man  might  conjure  with  the  name 
of  Henry  Lawrence  in  the  Panjab, 
Hazara  tribesmen  had  all  but 
deified  James  Abbott,  and  John 
Nicholson  was  endeavouring  to 
beat  into  a  reasonable  frame  of 
mind  the  too  zealous  admirers  who 
had  actually  elevated  him  into 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  as  their  own 
particular  deity. 

But  those  days  were  still  far  off 
when  in  December  1827  young 
John  Ooke  embarked  for  India, 
at  the  age — unusual  for  a  cadet — 
of  twenty  -  one.  It  was  a  six 
months'  voyage  at  that  time, 
and  for  long  afterwards;  though 
Macaulay,  writing  in  1839,  re- 
marked that  the  distance  "had 
been  accomplished  in  three  months." 
But  the  fact  helps  one  to  realise, 
what  is  easily  forgotten  under 
present  conditions,  the  immense 
severance  from  home  ties  and 
home  connections  which  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  adopt- 
ing an  Indian  career.  Moreover, 
India— our  Indian  empire — was  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  now.  The  Panjab  was  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  still  con- 
trolled by  the  astute  brain  and 
iron  hand  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Mee- 
rut  was  almost  a  frontier  station. 
British  troops  had  never  entered 
Afghanistan.  The  time  for  an- 
other inevitable  forward  movement 
was  approaching,  but  it  had  not 
yet  come.  Consequently  Coke's 
early  years  in  India  were  of 
little  interest,  and  no  opportunity 
came  for  distinction.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  posted  to  the 
10th    Bengal    Native    Infantry,1 


1  The  form  of  the  commission  as  given  in  those  days  is  rather  curious,  employ- 
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camp.  Whether  from  good  feel- 
ing or  from  policy,  the  prisoners 
were  well  treated,  and  a  curious 
characteristic  story  is  told  of  their 
first  entry  into  the  camp.  George 
Lawrence  found  a  guard  of  honour 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  com- 
manded by  Kanh  Singh  Rosa,  a 
leading  sirdar  who  had  been  under 
his  orders  at  Peshawur.  The  sirdar 
saluted  and  said,  "  Sahib,  when  we 
were  at  Peshawur  you  treated  us 
well,  and  saw  that  we  got  our 
pay.  It  was  my  duty  to  salute 
you  then.  Now  you  are  my  pris- 
oner, and  I  salute  you  because  it 
is  my  pleasure." 

Now,  however,  Peshawur  and 
Kohat  were  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  British ;  the  wiles  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  and  the  disloyalty  of 
the  troops  were  no  longer  a  cause 
of  anxiety.  The  old  Sikh  army 
was  disbanded,  and  the  policy  was 
now  actively  put  in  force  of  raising 
new  regiments,  composed  largely  of 
the  Pathans,  or  hillmen — first-rate 
fighters,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
"Brotherhood"  of  the  Sikhs,  to 
whom  they  had  yielded  only  such 
obedience  and  revenue  as  the  latter 
had  been  able  to  extract  by  peri- 
odical armed  visits. 

The  annexation  was  proclaimed 
at  the  end  of  March  1849 ;  and 
Coke,  whose  efficiency  as  adjutant 
of  his  old  corps  had  attracted  atten- 
tion, was  at  once  selected  to  raise 
one  of  the  new  regiments,  the  1st 
Pan  jab  Infantry,  who  were  soon 
to  achieve  distinction  under  the 
title  of  "Coke's  Rifles."  It  was 
to  consist  of  Yusufzyes,  Hindo- 
stanis,  and  Sikhs,  in  equal  propor- 
tions. The  hill  tribes  had  no  idea 
of  suddenly  changing  their  habits 
and  turning  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  merely  because  the 
Panjab  and  the  frontier  had 
passed  under  British  instead  of 
Sikh  control,  and  before  the  year 
was  out  trouble  began.      A  road 


was  being  made  from  Kohat  up  to 
the  Khotal — i.e.,  the  crest  of  the 
hill  dividing  Kohat  from  the 
Kohat  Pass,  which  opened  into 
the  Peshawur  valley.  The  neigh- 
bouring tribes  wished  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  a  party 
of  them  expressed  their  sentiments 
by  making  a  night  attack  on  the 
road-makers.  A  punitory  expedi- 
tion became  necessary ;  and  Coke's 
new  regiment  was  one  of  those 
mustered  for  inspection.  The 
Commander-  in  -  Chief  (Sir  Charles 
Napier)  expressed  the  warmest 
approval  of  the  drill  and  discipline 
shown ;  and  in  the  brief  excursion, 
commander  and  men  won  the  high 
commendation  of  the  same  distin- 
guished chief,  who  wrote  to  Colonel 
Lawrence : — 

"As  to  Coke's  [regiment],  I  have 
seen  nothing  superior  to  it  in  drill — it 
is  admirable ;  and  both  you  and  I  saw 
how  this  brave  corps  fought  under 
its  excellent  leader  in  our  five  days' 
campaign." 

In  the  official  orders  Sir  Charles 
wrote  with  emphasis  : — 

"  As  Captain  Coke  and  the  1st  Pun- 
jab Infantry  do  not  belong  to  the  regu- 
lar force,  but  sustained  the  brunt  of 
the  skirmishing,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  thinks  it  due  to  this  admirable 
young  corps  and  its  excellent  leader 
to  say  that  their  conduct  called  forth 
the  applause  of  the  whole  column." 

This  took  place  early  in  Febru- 
ary 1850,  in  the  Kohat  Pass. 

Later  in  the  year  Coke  was 
given  the  Indian  medal  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion.  When 
this  result  seemed  to  be  fairly 
secure,  Napier  again  wrote  to  him 
very  warmly;  and  Henry  Lawrence 
supplemented  the  official  letter 
with  a  characteristic  note,  full  of 
that  hearty  sympathy  which  so 
intensely  endeared  him  to  so  large 
a  number  of  the  best  men  in 
India : — 
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that  it  would  be  just  as  well,  when 
extreme  measures  became  neces- 
sary, to  see  that  the  Commissioner 
should  be  made  responsible  by  his 
assent  being  first  obtained. 

"  My  dear  Coke, — Thanks  for  your 
chits  and  enclosures.  I  think  you 
have  managed  the  Bahadur  Khel 
business  very  well.  .  .  .  You  must, 
however,  restrain  your  energies,  and 
not  destroy  villages  without  author- 
ity. At  any  time  it  is  an  invidious 
measure,  and  one  that  is  abused  by 
the  Press  and  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  frontier  ;  so  for  your 
own  protection  you  ought  to  throw 
the  responsibility  on  us  and  the 
Commissioner.  Your  tendency  is  to 
act  too  much  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility. ...  I  therefore  give  this 
word  of  caution. — In  haste,  yours, 
Henry  Lawrence." 

On  one  occasion,  when  Coke  was 
giving  his  attention  to  one  of  the 
scrimmages  between  Afridis  and 
Bangashes,  —  the  word  must  be 
pardoned,  for  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  thing  is  absurdly  like  a  foot- 
ball match  on  a  big  scale, — he  had 
a  narrow  escape.  He  had  taken 
up  his  position  behind  a  rock, 
when  a  bullet  struck  it,  driving  a 
splinter  against  his  head,  and  mak- 
ing him  insensible.  However,  he 
was  carried  off  into  safety  by  a 
rescue  party  of  his  own  corps. 

"  Some  time  after  "  (let  the  tale  be 
told  as  it  appears  in  the  letter  before 
us,  the  version  given  being  apparently 
quoted  from  some  other  source), 
"  when  Coke  was  all  right  again  and 
sitting  in  kutcherry  with  a  pistol  on 
his  table,  a  fine  stalwart  middle-aged 
Affreedi  presented  himself  with 
matchlock  in  hand  and  eye  fixed  on 
the  Deputy  Commissioner.  'Who 
are  you  ? '  said  Coke,  *  and  what  do 
you  want  ? '  *  If  I  did  not  know  you,' 
said  he,  ( to  be  John  Khok  [Pushtoo 
for  a  pig],  I  would  say  you  were  the 
Devil  ! '  <  Well/  said  Coke,  'you're  a 
peculiar  individual '  (putting  his  hand 
on  his  pistol),  'but  what  do  you 
want?'     'Well,  Sahib/  stroking  his 


beard,  '  I  am  not  a  young  man  now, 
and  I  am  hungry.  But  you  see  this 
matchlock  of  mine  :  I  know  it  as  well 
as  my  own  child,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  it  has  never  deceived  me.  I 
can  smash  a  gurrah  at  100  yards,  but 
the  other  day  on  that  khotal  I  saw 
your  head  over  that  stone,  and  the 
only  time  it  ever  played  me  false  was 
then.  The  ball  went  a  finger's- width 
too  low,  and  just  missed  your  head. 
But,  Sahib,  the  men  in  the  regiment 
like  you,  and  I  want  a  place  in  it 
If  you  will  take  me,  I'll  stick  to  you 
through  life.'  Coke  took  the  man  at 
his  word  and  enlisted  him  on  the  spot 
He  was  shot  close  to  his  commanding 
officer  at  the  siege  of  Delhi" 

A  condition  of  things  in  which 
a  man  does  his  best  to  shoot  you 
one  day,  and  considers  it  quite 
natural  and  friendly  to  enlist 
under  you  in  consequence,  is  a 
little  difficult  to  realise  !  But  the 
contradictions  of  the  Pathan  char- 
acter are  endless.  Sir  Louis  Cav- 
agnari,  for  instance,  who,  many 
years  later,  was  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Kohat,  told  the  follow- 
ing story.  An  Afridi  was  going 
down  through  the  Kohat  Pass  to 
Peshawur,  with  laden  camels.  At 
the  village  of  Sherukki  he  met  a 
creditor  who  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  The  Afridi  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  pay  up 
when  he  got  back  with  a  full 
purse  from  Peshawur.  The  cred- 
itor implied  that  he  had  heard 
that  sort  of  thing  before,  and  that 
the  Afridi'8  ancestors  had  been  no 
better  than  they  should  be.  After 
some  further  recriminations — 
"  Well,"  said  the  Afridi,  "  if  you 
must  have  a  settlement,  there  you 
are,"  and  therewithal  cut  him  down 
with  his  8 word.  Having  done 
which  he  dashed  back  to  the  first 
house  in  the  village,  claimed  sanc- 
tuary and  got  it,  and  remained 
there  in  safety  till  an  opportunity 
for  esca  occurr*  T  variety 
of  i     »  oivi  :< 
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anxious  to  bring  them  under  more 
severe  and  regular  control  than 
was  approved  by  the  higher 
authorities,  who  desired  a  mini- 
mum of  interference.  In  '55, 
however,  matters  reached  a  pass 
which  made  a  serious  expedition 
thither  necessary.  Later  in  the 
same  year  an  expedition  across 
the  border  into  the  Orakzai  coun- 
try became  inevitable.  The  Orak- 
zais,  so  the  records  tell  us,  made 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  raids  on  the 
Kohat  people,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  carried  off  over  600  head 
of  cattle.  On  this  occasion  also, 
Major  Ooke  distinguished  himself 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted a  surprise  attack  on  the 
village  of  Sangar. 

Lord  Dalhousie's  comment  on 
these  operations  may  be  quoted : 

"Brigadier  Chamberlain  [in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition]  has  remarked 
that  any  man  might  be  proud  to  com- 
mand such  troops.  He  has  ample 
ground  for  the  remark,  and  the 
Government  may  be  both  proud  and 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
possesses  troops  able  and  willing  to 
perform  so  gallant  a  service,  ana  an 
officer  capable  of  planning,  leading, 
and  executing  such  attacks  as  are 
described  in  the  papers  under  notice." 

His  time  as  Deputy  -  Commis- 
sioner of  Kohat  was  now,  how- 
ever, drawing  to  a  close.  With 
his  very  definite  views  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  tribes,  he  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  com- 
promise with  the  wishes  of  the 
Commissioner  at  Peshawur,  and  of 
John  Lawrence,  now  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Panjab,  from 
which  Henry  Lawrence  had  de- 
parted to  Raj  pu tana.  To  spirits 
so  independent  as  those  of  Coke 
and  John  Nicholson,  this  regime 
had  its  drawbacks,  and  Coke  at 
last  resigned  his  civil  functions, 
though  not  of  course  his  military 
command.     In  view  of  the  subse- 


quent opportunities  for  military 
distinction,  from  which  the  reten- 
tion of  his  civil  post  would  have 
precluded  him,  the  step  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  regretted.  During 
'54,  '55,  and  '56  there  was  a  con- 
siderable correspondence  between 
him  and  Nicholson,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  both  men  were,  in 
John  Lawrence's  phrase,  "  running 
rusty" — Nicholson  exhorting  his 
friend  to  patience  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  he  found  it  no  very 
pleasing  task  to  exercise  that 
virtue  himself. 

At  the  beginning  of  1857,  Coke 
with  his  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Bunnu,  the  district  south  of  Kohat, 
and  in  February  took  part  in  the 
highly  successful  expedition  into 
the  Bozdar  hills,  where  he  was 
again  wounded,  receiving  the 
Frontier  medal. 

With  this  his  career  on  the 
Frontier  practically  terminated — 
for  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  the 
mutineers  took  possession  of  Delhi. 
Thither  Coke  and  his  regiment 
were  ordered,  reaching  the  British 
camp  in  advance  of  the  Panjab 
movable  column  on  July  2.  On 
the  previous  day,  some  of  the 
native  officers  of  Panjab  cavalry 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Coke's 
men  to  mutiny;  but  the  subadar 
Meer  Jaffier  reported  these  pro- 
ceedings to  Coke,  and  the  attempt 
failed  ignominiously.  The  men 
were  far  too  devoted  to  their 
leader. 

In  that  memorable  siege  Ooke 
played  his  part  with  the  rest,  but 
he  did  not  take  part  in  the  storm- 
ing, having  been  severely  wounded 
on  August  12,  in  the  performance 
of  a  conspicuously  daring  and  use- 
ful act,  the  account  of  which  may 
be  cited  from  Colonel  Malleson : — 

"  Coke  received  instructions  to  turn 
out  the  European  picket  at  the  Met- 
calfe stables,  and,  taking  the  men 
composing  it  with  him,  to  proceed 
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series  of  skirmishes  invariably 
successful. 

Tradition,  if  not  history,  relates 
— and  a  certain  noted  military 
artist  gave  a  humorous  presenta- 
tion of  the  story — that  the  meeting 
between  Coke  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  with  whom  he  had  seen 
service  before,  was  remarkable. 
Considering  the  nature  of  Sir 
Colin's  appointment,  Coke  thought 
it  behoved  him  to  meet  his  chief 
in  all  the  panoply  of  officialdom ; 
and  he  presented  himself  at  Sir 
Colin's  quarters  in  most  unexcep- 
tionable attire.  He  was  some- 
what surprised  when  the  chief, 
who  was  doing  what  he  could  to 
mitigate  for  his  own  comfort  the 
rigours  of  the  climate,  on  hearing 
who  his  visitor  was,  rushed  forth 
to  greet  him  clad  in  his  bath- 
towel  ! 

Coke  was  then  despatched  with 
a  brigade  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel 
leader  Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  but 
had  to  be  summoned  back  to  take 
part  in  the  more  important  opera- 
tion of  breaking  up  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy  at  Shahjehanpore. 
With  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task,  the  fighting  in 
Rohilkund  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  therewith  terminated 
Coke's  experiences  and  services  in 
the  field. 

He  was  now  close  upon  fifty- 
two  years  of  age  ;  for  the  past 
ten  years  he  had  been  constantly 
engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  English  in  India.  In  the 
second  Sikh  war  some  of  the 
hardest  fighting  recorded  on  In- 
dian soil  had  taken  place ;  and 
he  had  taken  his  share  in  it. 
Through  nine  years  on  the  fron- 
tier he  had  carried  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  taught  the  tribesmen 
to  revere  him.  Those  who  were 
within  his  reach  obeyed  him  with 
devotion  ;  those  who  were  beyond 
his    reach    preferred    to    remain 
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there,  except  for  the  sake  of  occa- 
sional excitement.  He  had  been 
with  the  foremost  among  the 
heroes  of  Delhi ;  he  had  helped  to 
quell  the  great  Revolt,  which  was 
now  ended ;  he  had  received 
several  wounds.  The  doctors  told 
him  that  if  he  continued  in  the 
Indian  service,  it  would  be  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  and  accordingly  in 
1859  he  retired. 

Many  men  have  lived  through 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  before 
the  opportunity  came  for  great 
deeds — as  it  was  with  him.  But 
it  is  not  given  to  many  such  to 
spend  in  peaceful  retirement,  after 
the  days  of  stir  and  stress,  a  period 
almost  as  long  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded them.  From  1859  to  1897 
he  lived  at  home.  The  former 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Kohat 
became  a  J. P.  and  D.L.,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventy -two  High 
Sheriff,  for  the  county  of  Hereford. 
In  1881  he  received  the  well- 
deserved  honour  of  K.C.B.  A 
letter  before  us  (written  by  his 
niece,  Miss  Lucy  Coke,  who  tended 
him  in  his  latter  years  with  a 
devotion  which  no  daughter  could 
have  exceeded)  tells  how  at  the 
very  last — in  December  1897 — he 
was  gratified  by  receiving  from 
an  old  friend  the  lately  published 
Life  of  that  other  old  friend  of 
his,  John  Nicholson — a  book  "  to 
the  reading  of  which  he  looks  for- 
ward with  great  interest." 

"  He  is  still,"  says  Miss  Coke,  "able 
for  reading  aloud,  and  loves  it.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  how  he  reads  for 
hours  without  appearing  in  the  least 
tired,  and  quite  annoyed  at  having  to 
shut  up  his  book  at  ten  o'clock  and  go 
to  bed.  *.  .  .  On  his  ninety-first  birth- 
day he  had  quite  a  levde  of  congratu- 
lating friends  in  the  afternoon,  and 
several  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and 
chatted  and  did  the  honours,  to  the 
delight  and  astonishment  of  every 
one.  .  .  .  He  always  reads  out  the 
accounts  of  the  Frontier  campaign." 
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How  these  accounts  must  have 
recalled  the  exploits  of  his  own 
manhood  —  his  youth,  he  might 
almost  have  called  it,  looking  back 
down  the  vistas  of  forty  years. 
Bat  he  was  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  young  man  in  those  great  days, 
and  though  many  of  his  companions 
of  Kohat  and  the  Mutiny  went 
before  him,  others  are  with  us  still. 
Among  the  former,  Sir  Charles 
Keyes  (Coke's  adjutant  when  he 
raised  the  Rifles),  Sir  Henry  Daly 
(who  raised  the  1st  P  An  jab  Cav- 
alry), and  Dr  Tyrell  Ross  ;  among 
the  latter,  Sir  Charles  Reid,  Sir 
Sam  Browne,  and  Sir  Richard  Pol- 
lock, may  be  named  as  occasional 
visitors  to  the  old  man  during  his 
last  years  in  his  Herefordshire 
home, — comrades  to  meet  with 
whom  was  one  of  his  keenest  plea- 
sures. 

A  month  after  the  birthday 
above  spoken  of,  Sir  John  passed 


away.  His  later  years  had  been 
spent  at  Eardisley,  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  there  he  was  buried. 
The  people  of  the  place  turned  out 
to  do  honour  to  the  old  soldier. 
Blinds  were  drawn  and  shutters 
were  up  throughout  the  village. 
When  the  funeral  procession  drew 
near  it  there  was  a  halt;  the  coffin 
was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  eight 
bearers;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  formed  in  a  long 
train,  walking  two  and  two  be- 
hind. In  the  church,  Mendels- 
sohn's Funeral  March  sounded  from 
the  organ,  which  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion that  needs  no  comment — "  In 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God  in  many 
dangers,  especially  at  Delhi,  1858. 
John  Coke."  There,  beside  his 
father  and  many  another  of  his 
ancestors  and  kinsfolk,  the  body 
of  John  Coke  was  laid  in  its  last 
resting-place. 
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The  revolutions  of  literature 
follow  each  other  with  a  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  were  we 
withdrawn  far  enough  from  the 
earth,  we  might  be  able  to  express 
the  inevitable  movements  of  the 
Schools  in  an  algebraical  formula 
or  in  a  series  of  curves.  No  inven- 
tion is  a  surprise,  no  argument  is 
unforeseen.  An  age  of  artifice  is 
followed  by  an  advertised  return 
to  nature,  just  as  surely  as  the 
gospel  of  simplicity  finds  a 
quick  echo  in  the  lofty  pane- 
gyric of  long-sought  phrase  and 
curious  harmony.  When  Rousseau 
almost  persuaded  the  world  to 
crawl  upon  all- fours,  he  was  forced 
into  his  uncompromising  attitude 
not  more  by  his  own  originality 
than  by  a  disgust  for  the  formality 
of  the  age  into  which  he  was  born. 
Again,  it  was  Pope's  perfection 
that  discredited  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  drove  a  surfeited  generation 
to  seek  relief  in  the  timid  odes  of 
Gray,  whose  "  Bard  "  appeared  for 
the  moment  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
of  poetry.  But  our  modern  judg- 
ment has  not  indorsed  the  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  upon 
Gray's  shoulders  the  fetters  of 
classical  tradition  are  still  visible. 
Byron's  protest,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  resounds  in  every  corner  of 
Europe,  and  when  Wordsworth 
resolved  to  look  "  through  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God,"  the  triumph 
of  simplicity  seemed  complete.  Yet 
artifice  presently  reasserted  her 
sway  in  the  phantasy  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  while  Mr  Swinburne's 
matchless  virtuosity  still  awaits  its 
logical  and  inevitable  reaction. 

Thus  it  is  a  force  stronger  than 
human  volition  that  turns  the 
course  of  literature.  A  form  has 
no   sooner    been    perfected    than 


emulous  youth,  finding  it  worn  and 
inexpressive,  clamours  for  a  return 
to  Nature  and  the  ancient  prosody. 
The  demand  is  generally  unreason- 
able, since  Nature,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  is  the  material  of  all  litera- 
ture. "The  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
for  instance,  has  been  infamously 
driven  out  of  fashion  by  the 
apostles  of  pristine  simplicity.  Its 
verse  has  been  denounced  as  mea- 
sured prose,  and  the  detractor  has 
always  been  eager  to  point  out  that 
it  has  not  the  remotest  touch  with 
reality.  Yet  Nature  was  Pope's 
material  too,  though  he  did  cast  it 
into  a  mould  of  rigid  artificiality : 

"  Close  by  those  meads,  for  ever  crowned 

with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his 

rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure   of  majestic 

frame, 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton 

takes  its  name." 

That  is  the  elegant  stuff  which 
the  Wordsworthian  despises  for 
the  imagined  sin  of  insincerity. 
But  Pope  was  every  whit  as  sincere 
as  his  successors,  and  he  bent  his 
eye  upon  the  visible  world  no  less 
loyally  than  the  author  of  "We 
are  Seven."  Only  it  was  an  eye  of 
different  focus,  and  it  transmitted 
a  different  message  to  the  brain. 

So  reaction  links  itself  upon  the 
chain  of  tradition,  and  the  heresy 
of  to-day  becomes  the  binding 
dogma  of  to-morrow.  "The  vio- 
lation of  a  rule,"  says  Victor  Hugo, 
"  will  presently  make  part  of  the 
literary  law ; "  and  it  is  only  a 
defect  of  vision  which  persuades 
us  to  mistake  growth  for  outrage. 
But  Time,  which  is  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  an  artist,  sets  all  things 
in  their  proper  place.  Eliminating 
the  unimportant,  and  suppressing 
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than  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  their 
enemies,  they  are  as  constant  in 
esteem  as  they  are  fierce  in  insult. 
The  eminent  Saint- Georges  de  Bou- 
belier,  for  example,  is  described 
by  a  pupil  as  "  one  of  the  vastest 
sensibilities  of  the  age."  Further, 
you  are  told  that  this  philosopher 
of  twenty  has  already  discovered 
his  irrevocable  mission.  "His 
system  is  complete ; "  that  is  bad 
for  a  youth,  and  will  procure  an 
old  age  of  disappointment :  but 
the  worst  is  not  yet  told,  for  a 
few  lines  conduct  you  to  the  asser- 
tion that  "  the  circle  of  his  theories 
is  firm " ;  after  which  exultation 
you  hear  without  surprise  that 
"the  simple  grandeur  of  his 
hymns  can  only  be  matched  in 
the  Song  of  Songs."  Amazing, 
isn't  it  ?  But  they  are  all  equally 
endowed.  M.  Abadie,  for  in 
stance,  has  not  his  rival  in  the 
field  of  poetry ;  while  as  for  M. 
Montfort,  his  language  is  "ador- 
able and  melodious,"  his  "  phrase 
is  balanced,"  and  as  he  sings  he  still 
"  vibrates  with  passion."  It  is  he, 
indeed — M.  Montfort — who  is  best 
skilled  in  panegyric ;  wherefore  it 
is  only  just  and  proper  that  he 
should  review  his  own  masterpiece 
in  his  own  magazine.  This  he  does 
with  an  assured  eloquence  which 
his  friends  may  justly  call  "  heroic." 
The  masterpiece  is  called  *  Sylvie,' 
and  it  is  cheering  to  know  upon 
the  word  of  an  author  that  none 
can  contemplate  his  heroine  with- 
out tears  of  emotion.  "She  has 
such  innocence,  and  a  clear  little 
soul,  which  adorns  her  with 
beauty !  Her  simplicity  is  un- 
paralleled ;  she  is  beautiful  and 
pure  like  the  world."  If  other 
poets  printed  the  truth  with 
equal  candour,  misunderstanding 
were  impossible  and  praise  super- 
fluous. 

But  what,  after  the  exchange  of 
compliments  and  the  glorification 


of  M.  Saint-Georges  de  Bouh&ier, 
are  the  objects  of  Naturism? 
Formulated  month  by  month,  they 
make  doubt  impossible.  The  first 
object,  then,  is  to  turn  French 
literature  back  to  the  ancient 
channel  in  which  it  flowed 
securely  before  it  trickled  away 
into  the  back-waters  of  foreign 
imitation.  And  here  you  detect 
the  first  result  of  the  reaction 
against  Symbolism.  The  poets  of 
yesterday,  often  foreign  by  birth, 
were  nearly  always  foreign  by 
sympathy.  Their  curiosity  sent 
them  off  hot-foot  to  seek  inspira- 
tion in  Russia  or  Scandinavia. 
Despising  Virgil,  they  were  learned 
in  Lucan,  and  no  Chauvinism 
blinded  them  to  the  excellence 
of  Ford  and  Webster.  But  the 
Naturists  are  nothing  if  not  patri- 
otic. Their  cry  is,  France  for  the 
French !  None  shall  cross  their 
borders  who  is  not  sprung  from 
the  soil.  They  shudder  at  Ibsen ; 
they  are  deaf  to  Wagner;  they 
despise  Nietsche;  and  even  Tol- 
stoi, who,  if  Naturism  has  any 
meaning,  deserves  to  be  the 
monarch  of  the  School,  is  dis- 
qualified from  supremacy  by  his 
alien  birth.  In  brief,  they  re- 
spect the  honourable  tradition  of 
their  own  literature.  Rabelais  and 
Rousseau,  La  Bruy  ere  and  Diderot, 
Hugo  and  Zola  are  more  to  them 
than  the  exotic  poets  of  the  Latin 
decadence  or  the  vain  experiment- 
alists of  Norway  or  Belgium. 
And  their  choice  is  amply  justi- 
fied. Though  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  a  hundred  times,  it  is 
worth  preaching  a  hundred  times 
more.  Disloyalty  to  his  country's 
tradition  is  for  the  writer  what 
treachery  is  for  the  soldier.  France 
is  as  bad  a  model  for  English  litera- 
ture as  is  England  for  French. 
Poets  become  great  by  a  8  ted  fast 
adherence  to  the  poetry  of  their 
own  country,  and  the  Naturists 
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new  poets  is  virtue.  They  have 
sown  no  wild  oats,  not  even  in 
literature.  Disgusted  at  the  en- 
terprise of  their  predecessors,  they 
have  been  hoary-headed  moralists 
from  the  first.  Their  feet  have 
ever  been  planted  upon  the  earth, 
and  with  their  intrepid  heads  they 
have  struck  the  stars.  Wherefore 
vice  is  as  far  from  their  literature 
as  from  their  lives,  and  they  shud- 
der at  the  slightest  eccentricity  of 
style  or  conduct.  So  they  have 
rejected  all  the  strange  forms  of 
verse  which  have  lately  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  France ;  and  con- 
scious of  their  grandiose  message, 
they  have  preferred  to  utter  it  in 
ecstatic  prose  or  stately  Alexan- 
drines. Perhaps  they  are  too 
fond  of  the  note  of  exclamation; 
perhaps  their  sensibility  expresses 
itself  in  hysterical  periods ;  but 
their  style  is  commonly  as  conser- 
vative as  their  opinion.  Attached 
to  the  past,  they  are  bravely  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  tradition  and 
respect;  they  are  upholding  the 
honourable  emotions  of  the  easily 
touched  heart ;  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  France  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seductive  foreigner ; 
declaring  themselves  Pagan,  they 
insist  that  the  secret  of  Paganism 
is  prudence ;  and  for  these  mature 
qualities  we  may  forgive  much 
folly  and  arrogance  manifold. 

At  present  the  school  musters 
few  adherents;  but,  though  the 
founder  towers  above  them  all, 
the  least  was  born  to  be  a  leader 
of  men.  M.  Saint  -  Georges  de 
Bouhelier,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  Naturism  itself. 
Not  only  did  he  invent  the  School, 
but  he  presented  it  with  a  set  of 
rules,  and  his  disciples  are  all 
busy  with  his  biography.  His 
grandeur  is  infinite ;  his  lack  of 
humour  sublime.  If  only  he  were 
gifted  with  the  power  of  laughter, 
he    might   refrain   from    personal 


confession,  and  leave  time  to  find 
the  proper  place  for  his  work. 
But  with  all  his  sensibility  he  has 
no  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  in 
his  anxiety  to  explain  the  move- 
ment which  he  leads,  he  has  can- 
didly sketched  his  own  develop- 
ment. "For  the  sensitive  man," 
says  he,  "  who  shudders  at  society, 
there  exist  two  methods  which  he 
may  employ  with  profit :  either  he 
may  dominate  the  world  and  mor- 
ally impose  laws  upon  it,  or  he 
may  appear  to  obey  it  and  accept 
it  in  its  totality.  The  first  method 
has  attracted  some  chimerical 
poets.  Rousseau,  Robespierre,  and 
Napoleon  have  followed  the  second. 
I,  after  them,  have  tried  to  em- 
ploy it."  The  thought  is  not  pro- 
found, but  the  collocation  is  admir- 
able. To  class  oneself  at  twenty 
with  Rousseau  and  Napoleon  (to 
say  nothing  of  Robespierre)  is  a 
masterpiece  of  heroism,  and  proves 
that  the  arch  -  Naturist  lacks 
neither  courage  nor  optimism. 
But  his  career  has  already  been 
beset  with  hardships.  "At  the 
beginning  of  my  youth" — again 
the  quotation  is  literal — "  when  I 
was  hardly  sixteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  attacked  by  an  infinite  in- 
quietude, and  therefore  made  a 
salutary  sojourn  in  the  mountains. 
...  I  was  the  prey  of  the  cruel- 
lest malady.  The  harmony  of  the 
world  escaped  me.  I  sought  after 
God,  because  there  abode  in  me 
the  bitter,  eager  taste  for  beauty, 
of  which  God  remains  the  expres- 
sion. Lamartine,  I  believe,  suf- 
fered from  the  same  evil."  Again 
the  experience  does  not  transcend 
the  common  experience  of  boy- 
hood. It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
harmony  of  the  world  to  escape 
the  youth  of  sixteen,  and  the 
troubles  of  intellectual  uncertainty 
are  none  the  lighter  because  they 
pass.  But  again  the  collocation  is 
sublime.     " Lamartine  and  I" — 
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pages  of  his  own  review ;  but  since 
that  organ  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  adulation  of  himself  and  his 
friend 8,  even  the  student  of  modern 
adulation  is  easily  surfeited. 

M.  Mont  fort  is  the  author  of 
the  famous  '  Sylvie,'  which  he  has 
reviewed  himself  with  a  proper 
souse  of  his  own  achievement,  and 
which  is  the  typical  romance  of  the 
school.  It  is  artificial,  innocent, 
and  old-fashioned.  A  mere  Sym- 
bolist might  have  written  it ;  even 
a  Deliquescent  might  claim  it  for 
his  own.  Here  is  no  Pantheism  ; 
here  is  not  even  a  breath  of  Nature 
or  Naturism.  A  simple,  guileless, 
affected  piece  of  sentiment — that 
is  all.  Now,  this  is  not  enough 
whereon  to  found  a  School,  and 
though  M.  Montfort  is  a  distin- 
guished controversialist,  though 
the  bitterest  articles  in  the  'Revue* 
are  from  his  dauntless  pen,  the 
School  will  remain  an  old  theory 
restated  rather  than  a  modern 
practice  zealously  pursued,  un- 
less the  Naturists  suppress  their 
opinions  for  a  while,  and  exemplify 
their  teaching  in  a  masterpiece. 
But  their  own  appreciation  does 
not  flag.  M.  Abadie,  for  instance, 
"has  dared  to  seize  the  ancient 
Lyre,  and  above  the  lakes,  the  for- 
ests, and  the  mountains,  he  bran- 
dishes it  with  pride."  So  writes 
M.  Le  Blond,  a  loyal  colleague, 
and  there  are  half-a-dozen  other 
ardent  spirits  ready  to  sing   the 


praises  of  each  other,  and  to  pro- 
claim that  at  twenty  the  youth  of 
France  is  ready  to  wrest  from 
Nature  her  shyest  secrets. 

At  present,  in  fact,  the  Naturists 
have  achieved  no  more  than  a  nega- 
tive result.  They  have  attacked 
with  spirit  and  energy  the  dying 
school  of  Decadence.  But  their 
spirit  and  energy  were  superfluous, 
because  the  enemy  was  either  vic- 
torious or  past  fighting.  Apart 
from  attack,  they  have  laid  claim 
to  pretensions  so  vast  that  you 
can  have  little  hope  of  their 
future.  When  youth  is  a  prophet 
what  is  reserved  for  old  age? 
Withered  hopes  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Yet  whatever  hap- 
pens, the  Naturists  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  adula- 
tion and  notoriety.  They  have 
"  manifested  "  in  the  public  press, 
and  possibly  by  this  time  they  can 
read  their  own  criticisms  without 
blushing.  But  interested  praise 
palls  after  a  while,  and  in  an- 
other year  France  will  be  ready 
for  reaction.  There  is  even  now 
a  rumour  that  one  Animalist  is 
hidden  in  a  distant  province,  and 
though  we  know  not  his  name,  he 
has  given  a  "reference"  that  is 
above  reproach.  So  that  Natur- 
ism may  be  already  doomed,  and 
when  the  decline  comes  it  need 
not  expect  to  meet  the  sympathy 
which  it  has  denied  to  all  the 
world. 
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my  wildest  dreams.  Perhaps  after 
a  succession  of  Portuguese  coast 
towns  I  was  prepared  to  find 
pleasure  easily ;  but  I  know  no 
spot  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
that  in  the  first  flush  of  arrival 
impressed  me  more  favourably 
than  this  little  town.  Here  my 
reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
excitement  on  board.  We  had 
dropped  anchor ;  cannon  roared  in 
salute  and  reply ;  the  band  played 
in  loyal  unison.  The  German  is 
not  always  the  stolid  unimpres- 
sionable person  that  we  think. 
Appeal  but  for  a  moment  to  his 
patriotism  or  any  kindred  senti- 
ment, and  he  casts  his  traditional 
sobriety  to  the  winds.  My  friends 
on  board,  in  their  enthusiasm  and 
excitement,  became  once  more 
children  of  nature.  Young  mili- 
tary men  hugged  budding  civilians 
with  effusion.  Congratulations  and 
champagne  were  lavished  profuse- 
ly. Every  one  on  board  made 
ready  to  land.  But  our  prepara- 
tions were  premature.  Officialism 
must  first  be  satisfied  that  we  are 
all  in  order.  Small  boats  flying  the 
German  flag,  the  Company's  flag, 
and  any  other  flag  for  which  a 
pretext  can  be  found,  come  along- 
side, and  the  air  is  thick  with 
guttural  welcomes  and  greetings. 
We  hand  over  our  papers,  that  are 
scrutinised  politely  but  carefully. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  in 
a  German  colony.  But  at  last  all 
is  settled.  We  have  drunk  the 
healths  of  those  who  have  come 
on  board  to  welcome  us,  and  they 
have  returned  the  compliment. 
German  beer  has  flowed  as  it 
flows  in  the  Hofbrau  at  Munich 
on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Honour 
and  duty  are  satisfied ;  we  may 
land.  Two  native  boatmen  take 
us  to  the  landing-stage,  chanting 
the  while  a  weird  Swahili  refrain 
as  they  pull  the  heavy  oars  through 
the  water,  "  dome  let  me  embrace 


thee!  come  let  me  embrace  thee! " 
and  so  on  at  every  stroke  until 
we  reach  land. 

At  East  London  and  Durban  a 
heavy  bar  has  to  be  crossed  before 
landing.  At  Beira  you  are  carried 
ashore,  balanced  precariously  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  diminutive 
native.  Here  at  Dares- Salaam 
nature  and  a  paternal  Government 
have  conspired  together  to  wel- 
come the  intending  colonist  or 
curious  visitor  with  all  comfort 
and  convenience.  Flights  of  con- 
crete steps  beautifully  regular  and 
perfectly  preserved  receive  you, 
recalling  memories  of  the  Alster 
at  Hamburg.  You  mount  with  a 
new  sense  of  dignity,  for  there  is 
nothing  like  them  from  Suez  to 
Natal.  Above  and  before  you 
stands  the  magnificent  Custom- 
house, which  gives  you  pause. 
A  hand-camera  creates  a  momen- 
tary difficulty;  a  careful  inspec- 
tion, a  question  or  two  in  broken 
German  from  a  sable-faced  official, 
and  you  walk  forth  into  the  main 
street  a  free  man.  Here  is  indeed 
a  colony,  you  say,  of  which  Ger- 
mans may  well  be  proud.  A  huge 
hotel,  with  a  polysyllabic  German 
name  and  the  inevitable  national 
flag,  invites  you  to  stay  indefin- 
itely; but  time  presses,  and  you 
resist.  Close  by  stand  a  group  of 
German  soldiers,  in  uniform  of 
course,  gathered  around  a  Krupp 
gun  commanding  the  harbour,  and, 
if  need  be,  the  town  itself.  Smart, 
well-set-up  men  all  of  them,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  slouch- 
ing hang-dog  Portuguese  who  have 
hitherto  represented  European 
militarism  north  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  spirit  of  Potsdam  pervades 
even  here.  Nor  has  an  en- 
lightened Colonial  Office  ignored 
the  services  of  native  military 
talent.  A  few  paces  farther  a 
stalwart  native,  the  representative 
of  Law  and  Order,  in  grey  uniform, 
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officials  required  to  control  the 
destinies  of  German  East  Africa 
is  positively  stupendous.  I  had 
been  warned  that  any  one  not  wear- 
ing a  8 word  and  epaulettes  is  "  sus- 
pect "  at  Dar-es-Salaam ;  but  here 
you  have  officials  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  According  to 
the  last  return,  I  believe,  out  of  a 
total  German  population  of  431 
no  fewer  than  158  were  officials. 
What,  in  heaven's  name,  you  are 
tempted  to  ask,  can  they  all  find 
to  do  ?  I  propounded  the  question 
to  one  of  them,  a  Minister,  and 
was  solemnly  assured  that  Dar-es- 
Salaam  was  so  understaffed  and 
its  officials  so  overworked  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  was  under 
serious  consideration  !  In  all  this 
the  German  love  of  thoroughness 
comes  in.  Here  there  is  no  Lord 
High  Everything.  The  Govern- 
ment is  divided  and  subdivided  as 
at  home.  Every  Department  that 
a  large  and  growing  population 
could  require,  or  the  most  complex 
and  advanced  state  of  civilisation 
demand,  is  to  be  found  here.  Every 
such  Department  has  its  offices,  a 
Minister  and  his  satellites.  I  came 
upon  the  head  of  a  Meteorological 
Department,  and  even  shook  hands 
with  a  Cullur- Minister.  And  all 
this  for  a  total  white  population 
of  some  600  souls.  It  is  the  reign 
of  officialism — rampant,  militant. 
All  the  niceties  of  ceremony  and 
etiquette  are  observed,  just  as  if 
this  were  but  a  suburb  of  Berlin. 
Salutes  are  as  common  as  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden.  The  laws  of 
precedence  are  as  rigorously  ad- 
hered to.  The  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernor lies  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  in  the  dignified  seclusion 
required  by  so  august  a  person- 
age. It  is  said  to  be  a  marvel 
of  elegance  and  convenience,  and 
even  boasts  a  swimming-bath  of 
its  own.  And  indeed,  on  the 
whole,    the     official's     life     must 


be  a  happy  one.  He  is  comfort- 
ably housed.  A  heavily  subsidised 
line  of  steamers  from  Hamburg 
supplies  his  material  wants,  and 
keeps  him  in  touch  with  home. 
He  dwells  under  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  cocoa-palms  that  surround 
his  house,  their  graceful  foliage 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
dark  rounded  shapes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mango-trees.  A  botanical 
garden  has  been  laid  out  wherein 
curious  experiments  are  being 
made  to  prove  what  plants  are 
most  suited  to  the  climate.  Here 
he  takes  his  pleasaunce  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  and,  if  his  official 
labours  leave  time,  here  he  can 
relax  himself  with  lawn-tennis  be- 
fore evening.  Twenty  years  hence 
even  the  streets  will  be  cool  and 
shady,  for  countless  trees  have 
been  planted,  while  both  road  and 
trees  are  admirably  cared  for.  But 
though  fine  broad  roads  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  in  this 
tropical  climate,  where  there  is  no 
traffic  to  provide  for,  the  ungrate- 
ful and  weary  pedestrian  often 
finds  himself  longing  for  the  cool, 
narrow,  unsavoury  streets  of  some 
Arab  town,  where  the  sun's  rays 
only  penetrate  for  an  hour  at  noon, 
and  where  dust  is  a  quantity 
nigligeable. 

Socially  the  life  seems  to  resem- 
ble that  of  a  8m  all  German  water- 
ing-place in  the  "off11  season. 
Ladies'  society  is  almost  unknown. 
The  officials  dine  together,  by 
messes  for  the  most  part,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  public  buildings, — a 
kind  of  glorified  barrack-life,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  affords  entire 
satisfaction.  The  white  -  robed, 
black -faced  attendants  seem  to 
pick  up  enough  German  to  carry 
them  through  their  daily  work, 
while  nearly  every  colonist  can 
muster  sufficient  Swahili  to  eke 
out  any  deficiency.  It  is  a  liquid 
and  by  no  means  unmusical  Ian- 
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still  in  the  nurse's  arms,  on  whom 
it  is  too  early  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment. But  even  of  a  child  we  can 
foretell  to  some  extent  the  future. 
At  least  we  can  see  whether  it 
possesses  a  healthy  constitution, 
and  whether  its  education  and  sur- 
roundings are  such  as  are  likely  to 
advance  its  condition.  Germany 
was  the  last  in  the  field,  and  con- 
sequently she  has  had  the  last 
choice ;  and  herein  she  has  started 
badly.  God  made  the  harbour  of 
Dar-es-Salaam.  Man  made  the 
town  and  made  it  well,  but  the 
Devil  has  put  it  where  it  is.  There 
is  really  no  ration  d'etre  for  it, 
commercially  least  of  all.  The 
trade  with  the  interior  is  of  the 
most  trifling  description,  and  does 
not  seem  to  increase.  Dar-es- 
Salaam  has  never  even  been  the 
terminus  of  the  caravan  routes, 
along  which  passes  what  little 
trade  there  is.  Bagamoyo  has  no 
European  population  worth  men- 
tioning, though  a  certain  amount 
of  the  inland  trade  in  ivory  and 
indiarubber  finds  an  outlet  there. 
Tanga,  indeed,  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  capital,  lies  not  many 
hours  distant  to  the  north,  but  it 
is  little  better  than  a  trading  sta- 
tion with  the  inevitable  custom- 
house. From  Tanga  a  railway, 
subsidised  by  Government,  has  been 
opened  a  few  miles  inland,  towards 
the  Usagara  Mountains, — the  in- 
tention being,  I  believe,  to  prolong 
this  through  the  Hinterland,  and 
eventually  to  tap  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes  at  Karagwe.  So  far, 
so  good !  But  Tanganyika,  the 
western  frontier  of  the  colony,  and 
Victoria  Nyanza  lie  far  distant, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  is  so  slow 
that  only  the  eye  of  faith  backed 
by  patriotism  can  foresee  its  final 
achievement.  In  the  meanwhile, 
most  important  of  all,  our  own 
railway  from  Mombasa  is  being 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  bids 
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fair  to  render  the  German  scheme 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  luxury. 
The  colonists  have  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  at 
least  they  can  enjoy  a  pleasant  trip 
into  the  mountains,  when  fever  or 
ennui  compels  them  to  seek  change 
of  air  and  scene. 

The  coast  trade,  such  as  it  is, 
centres  in  Zanzibar,  only  four 
hours  distant,  not  in  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  Indeed  it  was  with  the 
object  of  capturing  some  small 
portion  of  this  that  so  much  pity 
was  lavished  upon  Khalid,  Pre- 
tender and  Sultan  of  a  day  of  that 
island.  The  bombardment  of  the 
palace  and  the  destruction  of  the 
harem  made  it  quite  clear  to  this 
able  and  energetic  prince  that 
Zanzibar  was  no  longer  any  place 
for  him.  The  German  Colonial 
authorities  were  wise  enough  to 
see  that  he  and  his  Arab  following 
might  be  of  use  in  Dar-es-Salaam. 
The  native  population  was  insig- 
nificant. Khalid  and  his  friends 
might  mean  trade  and  trade  con- 
nections. At  least  they  would 
help  to  swell  the  numbers.  A 
good  house  and  modest  pension 
were  put  at  his  disposal.  Khalid 
was  in  disgrace,  and  jumped  at 
the  offer.  Such  at  least  was  the 
explanation  of  the  incident  given 
me  there.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
say  who  has  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  Suggestions  have  even 
been  made  for  the  introduction 
of  Indian  labour.  Even  the  im- 
migrant coolie,  who,  on  account 
of  his  increasing  numbers,  is  fast 
becoming  a  "  problem  "  in  Natal, 
would  be  welcomed.  Nor  from 
the  mother  country  does  private 
capital  or  labour  come  pouring  in. 
The  astounding  statement  con- 
tained in  a  German  publication 
that  "missionaries,  officials,  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  schoolmasters, 
artisans,  and  workmen  have  fol- 
lowed the  soldiers  to  begin  the 
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still  in  the  nurse's  arms,  on  whom 
it  is  too  early  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment. But  even  of  a  child  we  can 
foretell  to  some  extent  the  future. 
At  least  we  can  see  whether  it 
possesses  a  healthy  constitution, 
and  whether  its  education  and  sur- 
roundings are  such  as  are  likely  to 
advance  its  condition.  Germany 
was  the  last  in  the  field,  and  con- 
sequently she  has  had  the  last 
choice ;  and  herein  she  has  started 
badly.  God  made  the  harbour  of 
Dares- Salaam.  Man  made  the 
town  and  made  it  well,  but  the 
Devil  has  put  it  where  it  is.  There 
is  really  no  raison  d'Stre  for  it, 
commercially  least  of  all.  The 
trade  with  the  interior  is  of  the 
most  trifling  description,  and  does 
not  seem  to  increase.  Dar-es- 
Salaam  has  never  even  been  the 
terminus  of  the  caravan  routes, 
along  which  passes  what  little 
trade  there  is.  Bagamoyo  has  no 
European  population  worth  men- 
tioning, though  a  certain  amount 
of  the  inland  trade  in  ivory  and 
indiarubber  finds  an  outlet  there. 
Tanga,  indeed,  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  capital,  lies  not  many 
hours  distant  to  the  north,  but  it 
is  little  better  than  a  trading  sta- 
tion with  the  inevitable  custom- 
house. From  Tanga  a  railway, 
subsidised  by  Government,  has  been 
opened  a  few  miles  inland,  towards 
the  Usagara  Mountains, — the  in- 
tention being,  I  believe,  to  prolong 
this  through  the  Hinterland,  and 
eventually  to  tap  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes  at  Karagwe.  So  far, 
so  good !  But  Tanganyika,  the 
western  frontier  of  the  colony,  and 
Victoria  Nyanza  lie  far  distant, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  is  so  slow 
that  only  the  eye  of  faith  backed 
by  patriotism  can  foresee  its  final 
achievement.  In  the  meanwhile, 
most  important  of  all,  our  own 
railway  from  Mombasa  is  being 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  bids 
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fair  to  render  the  German  scheme 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  luxury. 
The  colonists  have  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  at 
least  they  can  enjoy  a  pleasant  trip 
into  the  mountains,  when  fever  or 
ennui  compels  them  to  seek  change 
of  air  and  scene. 

The  coast  trade,  such  as  it  is, 
centres  in  Zanzibar,  only  four 
hours  distant,  not  in  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  Indeed  it  was  with  the 
object  of  capturing  some  small 
portion  of  this  that  so  much  pity 
was  lavished  upon  Khalid,  Pre- 
tender and  Sultan  of  a  day  of  that 
island.  The  bombardment  of  the 
palace  and  the  destruction  of  the 
harem  made  it  quite  clear  to  this 
able  and  energetic  prince  that 
Zanzibar  was  no  longer  any  place 
for  him.  The  German  Colonial 
authorities  were  wise  enough  to 
see  that  he  and  his  Arab  following 
might  be  of  use  in  Dar-es-Salaam. 
The  native  population  was  insig- 
nificant. Khalid  and  his  friends 
might  mean  trade  and  trade  con- 
nections. At  least  they  would 
help  to  swell  the  numbers.  A 
good  house  and  modest  pension 
were  put  at  his  disposal.  Khalid 
was  in  disgrace,  and  jumped  at 
the  offer.  Such  at  least  was  the 
explanation  of  the  incident  given 
me  there.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
say  who  has  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  Suggestions  have  even 
been  made  for  the  introduction 
of  Indian  labour.  Even  the  im- 
migrant coolie,  who,  on  account 
of  his  increasing  numbers,  is  fast 
becoming  a  "  problem  "  in  Natal, 
would  be  welcomed.  Nor  from 
the  mother  country  does  private 
capital  or  labour  come  pouring  in. 
The  astounding  statement  con- 
tained in  a  German  publication 
that  "missionaries,  officials,  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  schoolmasters, 
artisans,  and  workmen  have  fol- 
lowed the  soldiers  to  begin  the 
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be  pardoned.  The  German  has 
many  virtues.  He  is,  above  all 
things,  thorough — gruncUich — and 
at  home  we  count  this  to  him  for 
righteousness.  Only  in  some  re- 
spects he  is  too  much  so.  If  he 
builds  a  railway  into  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  he  builds  it  with  substan- 
tial embankments,  with  bridges  of 
stone  and  iron,  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  laws  and  bye -laws,  in 
force  at  home.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  his  progress  is  of  the  slowest. 
Your  Englishman  is  less  thorough, 
but  he  is  wiser  in  his  generation. 
He  scratches  the  ground,  fells  a 
tree  or  two,  and  lays  the  rails  at 
the  rate  of  several  miles  a-week. 
When  the  rains  bring  floods  and 
swollen  rivers,  his  line  will  have 
a  wash-out  or  two  and  need  repair. 
But  it  is  as  quickly  relaid  as  laid, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  new 
country  is  opened  up,  the  most 
enterprising  Europeans,  especially 
Germans,  are  attracted  to  it,  and 
an  administrative  machinery  grows 
with  the  growing  needs  of  the 
people. 

In  the  colonies  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  said,  the  German 
settler  finds  himself  in  congenial 
surroundings.  Unfettered  by  the 
unfortunate  traditions  of  med- 
dling and  restriction,  he  becomes 
a  useful  and  wealthy  member  of 
society.  Industrious  he  is  out 
of  all  question,  sober  and  saving 
beyond  doubt.  Unfortunately, 
one  thing   is   lacking — there  are 


no  colonising  traditions  in  his  race. 
In  Germany  the  colonies  are  too 
often  regarded  as  the  refuge  of  the 
destitute.  We  also  send  our  ne'er- 
do-weels  over  seas,  but  not  them 
alone.  Young  men  of  good  family 
and  education  often  go  out  from  us, 
taking  with  them  not  only  the 
paternal  blessing,  but  a  handsome 
portion  from  the  paternal  money- 
bags. In  German  colonies  such 
a  man,  with  youth,  energy,  and 
capital,  is  as  rare  as  the  penurious 
middle  -class  official  is  common. 
The  home  Government  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  counteract 
this.  What  State  grants  can  do  is 
done.  But  in  a  new  country  money 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  men.  And 
it  is  this  that  the  German  Colonial 
Office  is  now  beginning  to  realise. 
The  Colonial  party  in  Germany 
has  to  face  obstacles  that  are  un- 
known to  us  in  England.  The  ig- 
norance of  even  its  best-informed 
members  is  still  great.  The  stay- 
at-home  German,  of  course,  knows 
even  less.  Knowledge  will  come 
in  time,  and  some  amount  of 
success  will  eventually  be  obtained 
— but  at  a  price.  And  the  price 
must  be  paid  in  principles  as  well 
as  in  gold.  Otherwise,  Dares- 
Salaam,  with  all  its  charms,  will 
remain  as  it  is,  a  pleasant  and  not 
unhealthy  African  coast  town,  but 
it  will  never  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  New  Germany  in  East  Africa, 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  that  continent. 

Robert  C.  Witt. 
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ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
we  are  to  rank  our  witnesses  ac- 
cording to  the  means  they  had  of 
knowing  the  truth,  and  the  pro- 
bability there  is  that  they  told  it, 
as  it  appeared  to  them.  Nobody 
will  dispute  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
rules  in  the  abstract,  and  yet  they 
are  habitually  disregarded,  and  by 
none  more  audaciously  than  by 
those  who  have  written  in  recent 
times  of  this  business  of  Mr 
Doughty.  It  has  come  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  because  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of 
great  qualities  and  much  heroism, 
we  may  believe  that  honest  men 
then  would  not  have  done  what 
their  like  in  our  time  would  ab- 
stain from  doing.  Yet  no  assump- 
tion is  more  destitute  of  foundation. 
It  would  in  fact  be  as  safe  to 
assert  that  because  a  planter  of 
Virginia  or  South  Carolina  in  the 
days  "  before  the  war "  had  as 
much  respect  for  white  women 
as  any  English  gentleman,  he 
would  be  incapable  of  ordering  his 
black,  or  quadroon,  female  ser- 
vants to  be  whipped.  We  know 
out  of  their  own  mouths  that 
pious,  good,  and  humane  men 
among  them  did  this  very  thing. 
The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  all  nations  and  all  parties,  were 
in  full  agreement  with  Machia- 
velli.  They  knew  that  to  be  free 
from  every  wickedness  is  "  laud- 
abilissima  cosa"  and  most  praise- 
worthy ;  but  they  also  saw  that 
virtue  may  sometimes  lead  to  ruin, 
while  a  wicked  act  might  be  useful. 
It  was  a  good  rule,  they  allowed,  to 
abstain  even  from  profitable  vice ; 
but  as  this  was  impossible  to  do 
wholly,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
human  life  —  "  per  le  condizioni 
umane  che  non  lo  consentano" — 
therefore  they  prudently,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances, 
did  what  they  allowed  was  in  itself 
wrong,    for    a    needful    purpose. 


Sussex,  Elizabeth's  governor  in 
Ireland,  would  have  allowed  that 
murder  was  wrong,  yet  he  hired 
one  Gray  to  assassinate  Shane 
O'Neill,  and  what  is  more,  he  re- 
ported his  scheme  to  the  Queen  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  without 
incurring  rebuke.  When  Elizabeth 
herself  was  making  frantic  efforts 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
signing  Queen  Mary's  death-war- 
rant, she  set  on  Mr  Secretary 
Davison  to  tempt  Faulet  and 
Drury,  the  Queen  of  Scots'  jailors, 
to  murder  their  prisoner.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  —  William  the 
Silent, — who  died  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  himself,  had  approved 
of  schemes  for  taking  off  Philip  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  If  Ooligny 
did  not  know  the  purpose  for 
which  Poltrot  was  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
did  not  help  him  in  order  that  it 
might  be  effected,  his  actions  were 
those  of  a  very  foolish  man,  which 
nobody  can  well  believe  that  he  was. 
But  examples  might  be  multiplied 
ad  nauseam  to  show  that  Drake's 
contemporaries  had  little  scruple 
in  incurring  the  infamy  of  "  those 
vices  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  save  the  State,"  and 
even  found  something  in  them 
which  looked  like  virtue  since  it 
brought  security.  Allowing  for 
individual  exceptions  which  always 
exist  and  were  very  rare,  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
divided  in  this  way  —  the  higher 
among  them  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence and  fraud,  with  that  pru- 
dence which  Machiavelli  recom- 
mended, from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
from  loyalty  to  the  State,  or  to 
their  cause,  religious,  political,  or 
patriotic,  while  the  lower  used 
these  means  freely,  and  for  the 
lucre  of  gain.  Therefore  there 
was  nothing  in  the  morality  of 
his  time  which  makes  it  anteced- 
ently improbable  that  Drake  may 
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mander  would  go.  He  may  have 
been  lying ;  but  if  so,  he  leaves  the 
thorough  defenders  of  Drake  in  a 
dilemma.  If  he  was  honest,  he 
went  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  his  con- 
sent to  the  execution  of  Doughty 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  man's 
guilt.  If  he  was  dishonest,  then 
he  was  clearly  a  person  who  was 
prepared  at  all  times  to  act  on  the 
Machiavellian  rule  of  practising 
those  vices  which  make  for  se- 
curity, and  again  his  acquiescence 
in  the  verdict  and  the  execution 
proves  nothing  against  Doughty. 
We  now  come  to  a  more  explicit 
witness.  This  is  Mr  Francis  Flet- 
cher, "  Minister  of  Christ,  and 
Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  adventurer, 
and  traveller1'  in  this  voyage  round 
the  world.  It  was  upon  his  notes 
that  'The  World  Encompassed1 
was  avowedly  founded  in  part. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  the  younger 
cannot  have  foreseen  that  a  copy 
of  Fletcher's  notes  would  survive 
"  Ex  libris  Joh.  Cony  era  Pharma- 
copolist"  of  London.  If  he  had, 
he  would  also  have  foreseen  that 
the  world  would  one  day  discover 
how  he  had  falsified  his  evidence. 
From  Fletcher  we  learn  that 
Doughty  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  Portuguese  prize, 
and  was  accused  by  "John  Brewer, 
Edward  Bright,  and  some  other  of 
their  friends,"  of  pilfering.  Drake 
inquired  into  the  charge,  found  it 
was  grossly  exaggerated,  and  sent 
Doughty  to  command  in  his  flag- 
ship the  Pelican.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  remained  with  the  prize, 
which  still  contained  the  Portu- 
guese prisoners,  and  put  his  brother 
Thomas  Drake  into  her  as  captain. 
Doughty  was  thought  to  be  too 
peremptory  by  some  in  the  Pelican, 
and  to  exceed  his  authority.  So 
soon  as  the  Portuguese  prisoners 
had  been  sent  off,  and  there  was 
no  fear  they  would  retake  the 
prize,  Drake  returned  to  his  own 


ship,  and  having  heard  the  com- 
plaints against  Doughty,  removed 
him  to  the  flyboat,  a  smaller  vessel 
of  the  squadron,  in  "  utter  dis- 
grace." When  Fletcher  comes  to 
the  tragedy  in  St  Julian's  Bay,  he 
states  explicitly  that  the  charges 
brought  against  Doughty  arose  out 
of  the  trouble  in  the  prize,  and 
were  made  by  the  same  persons. 
They  were,  however,  reinforced  by 
"more  dangerous  matters  and  of 
greater  weight,  .  .  .  namely,  for 
words  spoken  by  him  to  them, 
being  in  England  in  the  general's 
garden  in  Plymouth  long  before 
our  departure  thence;  which  [it] 
had  been  their  parts  and  duties  to 
have  discovered  them  at  that  time, 
and  not  to  have  concealed  them 
for  a  time  and  place  not  so  fitting." 
Fletcher  speaks  of  Doughty  in 
high  terms,  and  declares  that  when 
taking  the  sacrament  he  asserted 
his  entire  innocence  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  The  chap- 
lain closes  the  episode  with  the 
rather  touching  words:  "Those 
things,  with  drops  of  blood  from 
the  hearts  of  some,  thus  ended,  we 
went  about  our  other  businesses, 
and  necessary  affairs." 

Here  we  get  at  last  to  a  circum- 
stantial story,  and  it  is  one  of 
murder  under  a  clumsy  imitation 
of  the  forms  of  law — a  case  of 
lynching  in  which  the  accusers  are 
the  personal  enemies  of  the  accused, 
and  had  themselves  formerly  been 
shown  to  be  liars.  It  is  no  doubt 
Mr  Fletcher's  story.  From  a  frag- 
ment concerning  the  latter  part  of 
the  voyage  we  learn  that  Drake, 
sitting  with  a  pair  of  pantoffles — 
i.e.,  slippers — in  his  hand,  excom- 
municated his  chaplain,  and  caused 
a  bracelet  to  be  tied  to  his  arm 
with  the  motto,  "  Francis  Fletcher, 
the  falsest  knave  that  liveth." 
From  this  some  have  drawn  the 
rather  rash  conclusion  that  because 
Drake  amused  himself  with  horse- 
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but  vet  that  is  more  than  I  do  re- 
member. Then  it  fell  out  upon  fur- 
ther talk  that  Master  Doughty  said 
that  my  Lord  Treasurer  had  a  plot 

Ii.e.y  a  plan]  of  the  voyage.  No,  that 
lath  he  not,  quoth  Master  Drake. 
He  had  it  from  me,  quoth  Master 
Doughty.  Lo,  my  masters,  quoth 
he  [Drake],  what  this  fellow  hath 
done,  God  will  have  his  treacheries 
all  known,  for  her  Majesty  gave  me 
special  commandment  that  of  all  men 
my  Lord  Treasurer  should  not  know 
it,  but  to  see  he  [how?]  his  own  mouth 
hath  betrayed  him  !  So  this  was  a 
special  article  against  him  to  cut  his 
throat,  and  greatly  he  [Drake]  seemed 
to  rejoice  at  this  advantage." 

The  rest  of  the  story  must  be 
dismissed  in  few  words.  A  pro- 
test from  Mr  Leonard  Vicary 
was  borne  down  by  a  torrent  of 
abuse  of  "  crafty  lawyers,"  and  a 
declaration  that  the  jury  must  find 
as  to  the  facts,  and  that  Drake 
would  do  the  rest.  The  jury  did 
find,  after  some  demur  as  to  the 
dnbions  honesty  of  Ned  Bright, 
and  Drake  passed  sentence  of 
death.  Cooke  confirms  the  story 
of  the  communion  and  the  last 
dinner  together,  and  tells  us  that 
Doughty  died  as  the  men  of  his 
century  usually  did  when  the  game 
was  up,  with  no  display  of  "  vulgar 
spite"  and  with  a  jest.  Oooke 
tells  us  also  that  Drake  did  offer 
to  spare  Doughty's  life  if  some  one 
would  be  responsible  for  his  safe 
keeping.  When,  however,  Winter 
offered  to  take  him  in  the  Eliza- 
beth, Drake  changed  his  mind,  and 
told  the  crew  that  if  Doughty  was 
spared  they  must  fasten  down  the 
hatches  and  return  to  England. 
As  the  sailors  looked  to  booty  for 
their  reward,  they  naturally  raised 
an  outcry  at  this,  and  the  execu- 
tion followed. 

Here  we  have  Fletcher's  story 
"  writ  large,"  and  with  acrimony. 
Cooke  avows  his  belief  that  Drake 
was  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer,  and 
confesses    that    he    had    himself 


suffered  from  his  oppression.  His 
passion  has  deprived  his  story  of 
all  value  in  the  opinion  of  some 
judges.  Mr  Laugh  ton,  in  his 
article  on  Drake  in  the  *  National 
Dictionary  of  Biography/  speaks 
of  his  venom  and  contradictions. 
The  contradictions  are  not  visible 
to  me.  Oooke  is  very  consistent 
with  himself.  He  only  differs 
from  Fletcher  as  to  the  details  of 
what  passed  in  the  Portuguese 
prize.  The  other  narratives  are 
so  vague,  so  condensed,  so  barren 
of  specific  statement  of  fact,  that 
there  is  little  indeed  in  them,  be- 
yond the  statement  that  Doughty 
was  executed,  to  contradict.  As 
for  the  venom,  if  Oooke  believed 
that  he  had  seen  his  friend  sub- 
jected to  a  long  malignant  perse- 
cution, and  finally  murdered  on 
vamped -up  charges,  there  is  no- 
thing in  his  language  beyond  a 
very  natural  indignation.  What 
could  he  think  of  Drake  except 
that  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a 
murderer?  Mr  Corbett  accepts 
Cooke's  evidence,  but  speaks  of 
the  blunder-headed  honesty  of  the 
man,  which  made  him  incapable  of 
understanding  what  he  saw.  The 
blunder-headedness  is  not  obvious 
to  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  take 
Oooke  to  have  been  a  very  clear- 
headed man,  who  thoroughly  knew 
what  he  meant,  and  had  a  very 
distinct  idea  how  to  make  others 
agree  with  him.  There  is  an  air 
of  truth  about  the  whole  story,  a 
minuteness  of  touch,  a  verisimili-  * 
tude  in  the  words  and  even  gestures 
of  the  actors,  which  are  very  con- 
vincing. Ned  Bright,  for  instance, 
holding  up  his  finger  and  chuck- 
ling in  triumph  over  his  little 
piece  of  irrelevant  cackle,  is  just 
such  a  figure  as  may  be  seen  any 
day  when  plaintiff  is  put  up  to 
face  defendant  in  one  of  her 
Majesty's  county  courts.  And  it 
is  but  one  of  scores  of  touches.  If 
Oooke  invented  all  this,  then  the 
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ADVENTURES  OP  THE  COMTE  DE  LA  MUETTE  DURING 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR.1 


THE     QUARRIES     OF     MONT-ROUGE. 


She  turned,  the  dear  figure.  I 
heard  her  breath  catch  as  she 
leaned  forward  and  gazed  at  me. 
Her  hair  was  all  tumbled  abroad ; 
her  sweet  scared  eyes  looked  out 
of  a  thicket  of  it  like  little  fright- 
ened birds  from  a  copse.  She  took 
a  hurried  step  or  two  in  my  direc- 
tion, then  cried,  "  C'est  un  coup  du 
del !  "  and  threw  up  her  hands  and 
pressed  them  to  her  face. 

I  dropped  my  yearning  arms. 
A  needle  of  ice  pierced  my  heart. 

"A  judgment  of  heaven?'1  I 
cried,  sorrowfully. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  seemed 
like  the  very  stroke  of  a  thyrsus 
on  her  shoulders.  She  broke  into 
an  agitated  walk — pacing  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  me — wringing  her 
hands  and  clasping  them  thus  to 
her  temples.  Her  shadow  fled 
before  or  after  her  like  a  coaxing 
child. 

Suddenly,  to  my  amazement, 
she  darted  upon  me,  and  seized 
and  shook  me  in  a  little  fury  of 
passion. 

"  Prends  cela,  prends  cela,  prends 
cela  / "  she  cried ;  and  then  as  sud- 
denly she  released  me,  and  ran 
back  to  her  ledge,  and  flung  her- 
self face-downwards  thereon,  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Shocked  and  astounded  beyond 
measure,  I  followed  and  stood  over 
her. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Lage,"  I  said, 
miserably — "of  what  am  I  guilty?" 

"Of  everything  —  of  nothing! 
Perhaps  it  is  I  that  am  to  blame ! " 
she  cried  in  a  muffled  voice. 

"  What  have  I  done  ? " 


She  sat  up,  weeping,  and  pressed 
the  pain  from  her  forehead. 

"  Oh,  monsieur  !  it  is  not  a  little 
thing  to  pass  twelve  hours  in  the 
most  terrible  loneliness  —  in  the 
most  terrible  anxiety  ! " 

" 1  do  not  understand." 

"  You  do  not,  indeed — the  feel- 
ings of  others  —  the  wisdom  of 
discretion." 

"  Mademoiselle  ! "  I  exclaimed, 
in  all  patience. 

She  sat,  with  her  palms  resting 
upon  the  ledge.  She  looked  up  at 
me  defiantly,  though  she  yet  fought 
with  her  sobs. 

"  It  was  doubtless  a  fine  thing 
in  your  eyes  this  morning,"  she 
said,  "to  throw  scorn  to  that 
wretch  who  could  have  destroyed 
you  with  a  word." 

I  felt  my  breath  come  quickly. 

"  That  wretch ! "  I  whispered — 
"  this  morning  1 " 

"  It  was  what  I  said,  monsieur, 
— the  loup-garou  of  the  Salle  de  la 
Liberty.  But  where  one  attaches 
any  responsibility  to  life,  one 
should  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween bravado  and  courage." 

I  think  I  must  have  turned  very 
pale,  for  a  sudden  concern  came 
into  her  face. 

II  Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  "  will 
persist  in  giving  me  the  best  reason 
for  holding  life  cheaply — that  I  can- 
not, it  seems,  find  favour  with  her." 

"  Was  it,  then,  monsieur,  that 
you  yourself  were  your  only  con- 
sideration 1 " 

"  Oh  !  give  me  at  least  the  in- 
dulgence," I  cried,  "  to  retort  upon 
an  insolent  that  insults  me." 
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that,  where  words  would  have 
availed  little,  a  mute  appeal — the 
manner  of  which  it  was  beyond 
my  power  to  control — was  to  serve 
the  best  purposes  of  reconciliation. 
For  suddenly,  as  I  dwelt  be- 
wildered upon  the  wet  flashing  of 
Carinne's  eyes,  emotion  and  fa- 
tigue, coupled  with  the  sick  pain 
of  my  wound,  so  wrought  upon  me 
that  the  vault  went  reeling  and  I 
with  it.  I  heard  her  cry  out ; 
felt  her  clutch  me,  —  and  then 
there  was  sense  for  little  but  ex- 
haustion in  my  drugged  brain. 

"  I  am  on  the  floor,  Carinne  ? " 

"  On  the  floor,  mon  ami" 

"  I  am  not  so  little  a  weight, 
you  see.  You  tried  to  support  me 
to  the  bench  and  failed  —  for  I 
know." 

"  But  you  were  a  dead- weight." 

"  Not  dead  yet,  chattemite.  Only 
I  think  I  am  dying." 

"No,  no,  little  Thibaut !  A 
Dieu  ne  plaise  /  You  will  not  be 
so  wicked.  And  what  makes  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  I  am  so  near  heaven." 

"  Do  you  mean  me  1  But  I 
burn." 

"  Kiss  me,  then,  and  give  me  of 
your  fire." 

"But,  if  you  were  to  recover ? " 

"  I  would  return  it." 

"  It  is  infamous.  You  presume 
upon  my  tenderness,  that  is  all  for 
your  cruel  wound.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  you  are  much  hurt." 

"  Not  now,  with  your  hand 
upon  my  heart.  Tell  me,  Carinne 
—  it  was  Jacques  Cr^pin  that 
brought  you  here  ? " 

"  That  had  me  conveyed  hither 
by  his  deputy,  Gusman.  It  was 
this  morning,  after  your  trial.  He 
had  had  me  released  from  prison 
— le  picheur  penitent.  God  had 
moved  him  to  remorse,  it  seemed, 
and  some  unknown — perhaps  one 
that  had  overheard  us  in  La  Force 
— to  knowledge  of  our  friendship, 


— yours  and  mine.  He  procured 
me  my  passport ;  accompanied  me 
beyond  the  barrier  d'Enf er ;  com- 
mitted me  to  the  keeping  of  this 
deadman  of  the  quarries.  He 
swore  he  would  play  his  life 
against  yours — would  win  you  to 
me  here  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Judge  then,  you,  of  my  waiting 
torture — my  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion in  this  solitude ! " 

"  Would  win  me  to  you  !  And 
you  desired  this  thing?  Oh,  ma 
mie9  ma  mie/  how,  then,  could  you 
welcome  me  as  you  did  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  And  deny  and  abuse  me  and 
give  me  such  pain  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  For  you  love  me  very  dearly 
.     .     .     Oarinne,  I  am  dying  ! " 

"  I  do  not  believe  you.  That 
trick  shall  not  serve  a  second 
time." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now, 
Oarinne  ? " 

"Thou  must  be  asking  thyself 
that  question,"  said  a  voice — Cre- 
pin's  —  that  clanged  suddenly  in 
the  vaulted  labyrinth.  The  man 
himself  stood  looking  down  upon 
us.  Beside  him  the  gaunt  figure 
of  my  guide  held  aloft  a  flambeau 
that  talked  with  a  resinous  sputter. 
Its  flare  reddened  the  auburn 
curls  of  the  Sectional  President, 
and  informed  his  dissolute  face 
with  a  radiance  that  was  like  an 
inner  consciousness  of  nobility. 

"My  task  ends  here,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  And  shall  we  cry  quits, 
M.  le  Comte  ? " 

I  lay  on  the  floor,  my  head  in 
Carinne's  lap. 

"  Citizen  Cr^pin,"  I  said,  "  thou 
hast  acquitted  thyself  like  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  courage.  I 
would  not  wish,  for  thy  sake,  that 
the  risk  had  been  less;  I  would 
not,  for  ours,  know  that  it  hath 
involved  thee  in  the  toils." 

"We  are  all  in  the  toils  now- 
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taking  a  lusty  pull,   handed  the 
flask  to  Gasman,  who  drained  it. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  are  united 
by  a  bond  the  sweetest  in  the 
world — the  sympathy  of  the  palate. 
We  have  made  of  ourselves  a 
little  rosary  of  wine  beads." 

He  put  his  hand  lightly  on 
Gasman's  shoulder. 

"  This  austerity/'  he  said — "  this 
Bailly  of  the  Municipality  of  the 
dead — I  have  purchased  ye  his 
favour  with  the  one  bribe  to  which 
he  is  susceptible.  Kings  might 
offer  him  their  crowns ;  easy  maids 
their  honour.  They  should  no 
more  draw  him  from  his  reserve 
than  Alexander  drew  Diogenes 
from  his  tub.  But  there  is  a 
8tductrice  to  his  integrity,  and  the 
name  of  it  is  right  Hollands.  My 
faith !  I  would  not  swear  my 
fidelity  to  such  a  frowzy  mistress ; 
but  taste  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment.    Is  it  not  so,  Jacques  ? " 

"While  the  keg  lasts,  I  will 
hold  the  safety  of  thy  friends  in 
pawn  to  thee." 

So  replied  the  spectral  figure — a 
voice,  a  phantom — the  very  enigma 
of  this  charnel  city  of  echoes. 

The  liqueur  had  revived  and 
comforted  me  amazingly.  I  raised 
myself  on  my  elbow. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  cried,  "  if  good  inten- 
tions could  find  favour  with  thee, 
I  would  make  thy  keg  a  kilderkin, 
Citizen  Gasman ! " 

The  figure  stood  mute,  like  a 
man  of  bronze.  Cr£pin  laughed 
recklessly. 

"  He  is  the  fast  warden  of  these 
old  catacombs,"  he  said  —  "the 
undying  worm  and  sole  master  of 
their  intricacies.  Himself  hath 
tunnelled  them  under  the  ground, 
I  believe,  like  the  tan-yard  grub 
that  bores  into  poplar-trees.  Si- 
lence and  secrecy  are  his  familiars ; 
but,  I  tell  thee,  monsieur,  he  will 
absorb  Hollands  till  he  drips  with 
it  as  the  roofs  of  his  own  quarries 


drip  with  water.  The  keg  once 
drained,  and — if  thou  renew'st  it 
not — he  will  sell  thee  for  a  single 
measure  of  schnapps.  Is  it  not  so, 
Jacques  f " 

11  It  is  so,"  said  the  figure,  in  a 
deep,  indifferent  voice. 

Cr^pin  laughed  again,  then  sud- 
denly turned  grave,  and  leaned 
down  towards  me. 

"Harkee,  M.  le  Comte!"  he 
said,  "  is  thy  pocket  well  lined  1 " 

"With  good  intentions,  M.  le 
President." 

He  nodded  and,  fetching  a  little 
bag  of  skin  out  of  his  breast, 
forced  it  into  my  hand. 

u  It  is  all  I  can  spare,"  he  said ; 
"  and  with  that  I  must  acquit  my 
conscience  of  the  matter." 

"If  ever  I  live  to  repay  thee, 
good  fellow " 

"  Ah,  bah,  monsieur  !  I  owe 
thee  for  the  Medoc.  And  now — 
escape  if  thou  seest  the  way  open. 
This  strange  creature  will  be  thy 
bond -slave  while  the  keg  runs. 
Afterwards — eh  bien  I  Cfest  a  toi 
la  balls.  For  food,  thou  must  do 
as  others  here — take  toll  of  the 
country  carts  as  they  journey  to 
the  barriers.  They  will  not  pro- 
vide thee  with  sweetbreads  in 
wine;  but — well,  monsieur,  there 
are  fifty  ways,  after  all,  of  cooking 
a  cabbage." 

I  rose,  with  difficulty,  to  my 
feet  Carinne,  still  seated  on  the 
floor,  held  her  hand  in  mine. 
Something  like  a  gentle  quinsy  in 
my  throat  embarrassed  my  speech. 

"  Good  citizen "  I  muttered. 

Orepin  made  a  gesture  with  his 
hand  and  backed  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  desire  no  expression  of  grati- 
tude," he  said  loudly. 

"  Good  citizen,"  I  repeated, 
"thou  wouldst  not  rebuke  our 
selfishness  by  denying  us,'  thy 
most  faithful  debtors,  the  privi- 
lege claimed  by  even  a  minor  actor 
in  this  escapade  ? " 
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sink ! "    and     committed    herself 
shuddering   to   my   embrace. 

The  blackness  was  blind,  hor- 
rible, beyond  reason.  We  could 
only  shut  our  eyes  and  whisper  to 
one  another,  expecting  and  hoping 
for  Gusman's  return.  But  he 
came  no  more  that  night,  and 
by  -  and  -  by  Carinne  slept  in  my 
arms. 

•         •••••        ■ 

The  glare  of  torch-light  on  my 
face  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
That  sombre  deadman,  as  Carinne 
called  him,  stood  above  us — vision- 
less,  without  movement,  it  seemed 
—  a  lurid  genii  presented  in  a 
swirling  drift  of  smoke.  He  might 
never  have  moved  from  the  spot 
since  we  had  last  seen  him  there. 

"Why  dost  thou  wake  us,  good 
friend  ? "  said  I.  "  Hast  thou  a 
midnight  service  for  the  dead 
here  ? " 

"It  is  high  morning,11  said  he, 
in  a  voice  like  a  funeral  bell. 

"  Morning ! " 

I  sat  up  in  amazement.  Truly 
I  had  not  thought  of  it.  We  had 
slept  the  clock  round  ;  but  there 
was  no  day  in  this  hideous  and 
melancholy  underworld. 

I  looked  down  at  my  companion. 
She  had  slipped  from  my  hold  of 
her,  and  lay  across  my  knees. 
Her  hair  curled  low  on  her  fore- 
head ;  her  eyelids  were  misted 
with  a  faint  blue  shadow,  like  the 
sheaths  of  hyacinth  buds  before 
they  open ;  her  lips  were  a  little 
parted,  as  Love  had  left  them. 
Mon  Dieul  there  is  no  sight  so 
tender  and  so  pathetic  as  that  of 
a  fair  child  asleep  ;  and  what  was 
Carinne  but  a  child  ! 

In  an  access  of  emotion  I  bent 
and  softly  touched  the  lips  with 
mine.  This  infant  so  brave  and 
so  forlorn,  whose  head  should 
have  been  pillowed  on  flowers, 
whose  attendants  should  have  been 
the  lady  fairies ! 


"  She  is  very  pretty,"  said  the 
deadman. 

"Ha,  ha!"  I  cried.  "Hast 
thou  found  it  out?  There  shall 
spring  a  blossom  for  thee  yet,  old 
Gusman,  in  this  lifeless  city  of 
thine ! " 

He  twirled  his  torch  for  the  first 
time,  so  that  it  spouted  fire  like  a 
hand-grenade. 

"  Blossoms  1 "  he  barked.  "  But 
thou  shalt  know  I  have  my  garden 
walks  down  here — bowers  of  mil- 
dew, parterres  of  fine  rank  fun- 
guses, royal  worms  even,  that  have 
battened  for  centuries  on  the  seed 
of  men." 

He  crooked  his  knees,  so  that 
he  might  stare  into  my  face. 

"Not  altogether  a  city  of  the 
dead,"  said  he. 

"Is  it  peopled  with  ghosts, 
then  ? " 

"Very  thickly,  without  doubt. 
Thou  shalt  see  them  swarm  like 
maggots  in  its  streets." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  The 
creature  stood  erect  once  more, 
and  made  a  comprehensive  gesture. 

"This?"  he  said,— "you  must 
not  judge  by  this.  It  is  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  to  which  none  has  access 
but  the  High  Priest  of  the  Cata- 
combs— and  such  as  he  favours." 

"And  what,  in  a  rude  age,  keeps 
it  sacred  ? " 

He  swept  his  torch  right  and 
left. 

"  Look,  then ! "  said  he. 

We  lay  in  a  vaulted  chamber 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  On  all 
sides  I  fancied  I  caught  dim  vision 
of  the  mouths  of  innumerable  low 
tunnels  that  exhaled  a  mist  of  pro- 
found night.       * 

"Knowledge!"  exclaimed  the 
fearful  man ;  "  the  age-long  lore  of 
one  that  hath  learnt  his  every 
footstep  in  this  maze  of  oubliettes. 
There  are  beaten  tracks  here  and 
there.  Here  and  there  a  fool  has 
been  known  to  leave  them.     It 
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babble ;  led  us  swiftly  by  a  wind- 
ing passage,  and  stopped. 

"  Behold  !  "  said  he,  flashing  his 
torch  to  and  fro  over  the  surface 
of  a  roughly  piled  and  cemented 
wall  that  seemed  to  close  the  en- 
trance to  a  vast  recess. 

"  Behold  1 "  said  he,  sweeping 
the  flame  to  the  ground  at  the 
wall-foot. 

We  saw  a  skull  or  two ;  a  few 
scattered  bones.  An  indescribable 
brassy  odour  assailed  our  nostrils. 
The  stones  shone  with  an  oily 
exudation. 

"What  company  lies  here, 
citizen  ? " 

"  A  brave  one,  by  my  faith — a 
whole  cemetery  en  bloc.  Comment 
diabh/  shall  they  have  fitted 
themselves  each  with  his  own  by 
the  day  of  Judgment !  They  pre- 
tend to  sleep,  piecemeal  as  they 
were  bundled  in ;  but  utter  so 
little  as  a  whisper  down  there, 
and  they  will  begin  to  stir  and  to 
talk.  Then  if  thou  shout'st,  as  I 
did — my  God,  what  a  clamour  in 
reply !  But  one  would  have 
thought  they  had  protested  enough 
already." 

"  In  what  manner  ? " 

"  Ask  the  killers  of  September, 
thou.  They  are  held  honest  men, 
I  believe." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  I.  "  Lead 
on,  citizen  Gasman,  and  find  us  a 
glint  of  light,  in  the  name  of 
God!" 

I  glanced,  with  a  shudder,  at 
Oarinne.  Thank  heaven !  she  had 
not,  it  appeared,  understood.  So 
here,  in  one  dreadful  lime-cemented 
heap,  were  massed  the  victims  of 
those  unspeakable  days !  I  re- 
membered the  Abbaye  and  the 
blood- mark  on  the  lip  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lage ;  and  I  held  the  girl 
to  my  side,  as  we  walked,  with  a 
pressure  that  was  convulsive. 

Again  the  torch  danced  before 
us,  and  again  we  followed;  and 


yet  again  the  deadman  called  us 
to  a  stop,  and  whirled  his  half- 
devoured  brand. 

"Observe  well,"  said  he;  "for 
it  is  in  this  quarter  ye  must  so- 
journ, and  here  seek  refuge  when 
warning  comes." 

This  time  a  very  hill  of  skulls 
and  ribs  and  shanks  —  a  lifeless 
crater  —  a  Monte  Testaccio  of 
broken  vessels  that  had  once  con- 
tained the  wine  of  life.  The  heap 
filled  a  wide  recess  and  rose  twenty 
feet  to  the  roof. 

"The  contribution  of  'Les  In- 
nocens,'"  said  Gusman,  as  if  he 
were  some  spectral  minister  of 
affairs  announcing  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  dead  a  Sectional  sub- 
scription. 

He  pointed  to  a  little  closet 
of  stone,  like  a  friar's  cell,  that 
pierced  the  wall  to  one  side  of  the 
heap. 

"  Behold  your  hermitage ! "  said 
he. 

Canine,  clinging  to  me,  cried, 
"  No,  no ! "  in  a  weeping  voice. 

"Eh  bien/,}  said  the  creature, 
indifferently;  "you  can  take  or 
leave,  as  you  will." 

"  We  will  take,  citizen." 

"  Look,  then ! "  (he  gripped  my 
arm  and  haled  me  to  the  mound) 
"  and  note  what  I  do." 

There  was  a  point — roughly  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  — 
where  a  welded  mass  of  calcareous 
bone  and  rubbish  lay  upon  the 
litter.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  door  in 
one  piece,  with  an  infant's  skull  for 
handle  and  concealed  hinges  of  gut 
to  one  side  to  prevent  its  slipping 
out  of  place.  Removed,  it  revealed 
a  black  mouth  opening  into  an 
inner  vacancy. 

"Underneath  lies  a  great  box 
or  kennel  of  wood,"  said  Gusman, 
"  with  a  manhole  cut  in  its  side ; 
and  round  and  over  the  box  the 
stuff  is  piled.  At  the  very  word 
of  warning,  creep  in  and  close  the 
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back,  then;   and  I  will  open  my 
wallet  and  thou  shalt  thy  purse." 

Early  in  the  afternoon — so  far  as 
in  that  rayless  desolation  one  could 
judge  it  to  be — there  broke  upon 
our  eyes  the  flutter  of  an  advanc- 
ing light,  upon  our  ears  the  quick 
secret  patter  of  hurrying  steps. 
These  ran  up  to  the  very  opening 
of  our  lair  and  stopped. 

"Hide/"  said  the  dead  man's 
voice,  "  I  hear  them  call  me  to  the 
search  !  Hide ! "  and,  without  an- 
other word,  he  retreated  as  he  had 
come. 

Carinne  uttered  a  little  shudder- 
ing "  Oh  ! "  She  took  my  head 
between  her  hands  and  kissed  my 
lips,  the  admirable  child.  Then 
we  emerged  from  our  den  (the 
ghostliest  glimmer  reached  us  from 
some  distant  corner,  where,  no 
doubt,  Gusman  had  left  a  light 
burning),  and  stole  swiftly  to  the 
mound-foot.  I  felt  about  for  the 
infant's  skull  (the  position  of  which 
I  had  intensely  remarked),  and  in 
a  moment  found  it  and  laid  bare 
the  aperture. 

"  Dive,  little  rabbit,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  within,  Jean-Louis." 

I  followed,  feet  first,  and  with 
my  toes  just  touching  bottom, 
reached  out  and  pulled  the  trap 
upon  us.  Then,  with  a  feeling  as 
if  I  were  wrenching  off  a  blouse 
over  my  shoulders,  I  let  myself 
back  into  the  hole — upon  a  carpet 
of  muffling  dust — and  771a  bonne 
amie  caught  at  me,  and  we  stood 
to  hear  our  own  hearts  beating. 
Like  the  thick  throb  of  a  clock  in 
an  under- room — thus,  I  swear,  our 
pulses  sounded  to  us  in  that  black 
and  horrible  stillness.  The  box 
had,  it  appeared,  been  very  com- 
pactly built  in  at  the  first — and 
before  the  superincumbent  litter 
of  rubbish  had  been  discharged 
over  and  around  it  —  with  the 
strongest    bones,   for    that    these 


were  calculated  to  endure,  with- 
out shifting,  the  onset  of  one  hur- 
riedly concealing  himself ;  yet  this 
necessary  precaution  went  near  to 
stultifying  itself  by  so  helping  to 
exclude  the  air  as  to  make  breath- 
ing a  labour  to  one  confined 
within.  Fortunately,  however,  no 
long  strain  upon  our  endurance 
was  demanded  of  us. 

Now  the  hunters  came  dpou  nz 
so  silently,  that  there,  in  our 
ghastly  prison,  a  spray  of  light, 
scattered  through  the  chinks  of 
the  trap,  was  our  first  intimation  of 
their  presence.  Then,  as  we  mad- 
dened to  see  the  glint  withdrawn, 
a  low  voice  came  to  our  ears. 

"  Stop,  then  !     What  is  this  ? " 

"The  dust  of  the  Innocents, 
citizen."    (Gusman's  voice.) 

"It  is  with  the  dust  of  the 
depraved  in  breeding  fat  maggots, 
is  it  not  ? " 

"Ay,  so  long  as  they  can  find 
flesh  food." 

"  But  what  if  such  food  were 
concealed  herein  1  That  little 
babouin  of  St  PeUagie — peste/  a 
big  thigh-bone  would  afford  him 
cover." 

I  felt  my  hand  carried  to  Car- 
inne's  lips  in  the  darkness. 

Gusman  kicked  at  the  mound 
with  his  sabot. 

"Close  litter,"  said  he.  "A 
man  would  suffocate  that  bur- 
rowed into  it." 

"Is  that  so?  Rake  me  over 
that  big  lump  yonder — voild/ — 
with  the  little  skull  sticking  from 
it." 

I  felt  my  heart  turn  like  a 
mountebank — felt  Oarinne  stoop 
suddenly  and  rise  with  something 
huddled  in  her  hands.  The  as- 
tonishing child  had,  unknown  to 
me,  preconceived  a  plan  and  was 
prepared  with  it  on  the  very  flash 
of  emergency.  She  leant  past  me, 
swift  and  perfectly  silent,  and  im- 
mediately the  little  spars  of  light 
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would  be  a  paradox  in  the  world  nugatory.     But,  if  they  took  his 

above  there,   eh  ?    At  least    the  head,  they  left  him  his  passports, 

moment  is  opportune.     They  hunt  and  those  I  found  in  his  secret 

counter  for  thee,   Thibaut.     For  pocket." 

the  wench  —  she  is  not  in  their  He  broke  off,  with  a  quick  ex- 
minds,  nor  associated  in  any  man-  clamation,  and  peered  down  at  me, 
ner  with  thee.  That  lends  itself  holding  the  torch  to  my  face, 
to  an  artifice.  The  idea  tickles  "  Mother  of  God  ! "  he  cried — 
me.  Sang  Dieu  I  Yes,  I  will  "  I  will  swear  there  is  something  a 
supply  thee  with  a  passport  to  likeness  here !  I  have  a  mind  to 
Calais.     Wait ! "  fetch  the  head  and  set  it  to  thine, 

He  went  from  us.     We  knew  cheek  by  jowl !     Hi  bient  comment, 

better  than  to  interrupt  or  question  la   petite  bdbiole  —  that  disturbs 

him ;  but  we  held  together  during  her !     Well,  well  —  take  and  use 

his    absence   and   whispered    our  the  papers,  then,  and,  with  discre- 

hopes.     In  less  than  half  an  hour  tion,  ye  shall  win  free ! " 

he   returned   to  us,  some   papers  Oarinne   caught   at   the   rough 

grasped  in  his  hand.  hand  of  our  preserver  and  kissed 

"  Observe,"  said  he.     "  It  is  not  it. 

often,  after  a  harvest  of  death,  "  Monsieur,  thou  art  a  deadman 

that  the  glaneurs  of  the  Munici-  angel ! "  she  cried  ;  and  broke  into 

pality  overlook  a  stalk ;   yet  now  a  little  fit  of  weeping, 

and  again  one  will  come  to  me.  His  lids  fell.     I  saw  his  throat 

Citizen  Tithon  Riouffe,  it  appears,  working.     He  examined  his  hand 

meditated  a  descent  upon  la  maud-  as  if  he  thought  something  had 

ite  Angleterre.    He  had  his  papers,  stung  it. 

signed  and  countersigned,  for  him-  "  Yes,  she   is  very  pretty,"  he 

self,  and  for  his  wife  Sabine,  more-  muttered.     "  I  think  I  would  give 

over.     It   is   lucky  for  you  that  my  life  for  her." 

he  proved  a  rascal,  for  they  shaved  Then  he  added,  vaguely  :  "  Chou 

him  nevertheless.     What  Barrere  pour  chou — I  will  take  it  out  in 

had    granted,   St  Just    rendered  Hollands." 


THE     SALAD     COURSE. 


Oitoyen  Tithon  Riouffe  et  femme 
had  yet  to  experience  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  that 
favouritism,  by  an  after  -  display 
of  which,  towards  those  whom  she 
has  smitten  without  subduing, 
Fortune  proclaims  herself  the 
least  supernatural  of  goddesses. 
Truly,  they  had  never  thrown  into 
the  lottery  of  events  with  a  faint 
heart ;  and  now  a  first  prize  was 
to  be  the  reward  of  their  untiring 
persistency. 

Possibly,  indeed,  the  papers  of 
recommendation  might  have  suf- 
ficed of  themselves ;  yet  that  they 


would  have  carried  us  (having 
regard  to  our  moulting  condition, 
poor  cage- worn  sparrows  !  and  the 
necessary  slowness  of  our  advance) 
in  safety  to  the  coast,  I  most 
strenuously  doubt. 

Dear  God !  the  soughing  of  the 
May  wind,  the  whisper  of  the 
grasses,  the  liquid  flutter  of  the 
stars,  that  were  like  lights  re- 
flected in  a  lake!  The  hour  of 
ten  saw  us  lifted  to  the  plain 
in  body — to  the  heavens  in  spirit. 
For  freedom,  we  were  flying  from 
the  land  of  liberty ;  for  life,  from 
the  advocates  of   the   Rights  of 
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"  Fie,  then,  fie  then !  cannot  I 
see  myself  in  them  !  Very  small 
and  very  ugly,  Jean-Louis  —  an 
imp  of  black  waters.1' 

4 'And  I  see  babies  in  thine, 
Carinne.  That  is  what  the  peas- 
ants call  them.  And  I  never  loved 
my  own  image  so  well  as  now.  It 
has  a  little  blue  sky  to  itself  to 
spite  the  reality.  It  is  a  fairy 
peeping  from  a  flower.  Ma  mie, 
and  art  thou  so  very  cold  and 
hungry  ? " 

"  Truly,  my  teeth  go  on  munch- 
ing the  air  for  lack  of  anything 
better." 

"  It  is  pitiful.  We  must  brave 
the  next  town  or  village  to  procure 
food.  There  are  no  berries  here, 
Carinne ;  no  little  conies  to  catch 
in  a  springe  of  withe  and  spit  for 
roasting  on  an  old  sabre;  and  if 
there  were,  we  must  not  stop  to 
catch  them." 

"  It  is  true  we  must  eat,  then. 
The  plunge  has  to  be  made — for 
liberty  or  death.  Formez  vos  ba- 
taillonsf  Advance,  M.  le  Comte, 
with  thy  heart  jumping  to  the  hilt 
of  thy  sword  !  " 

She  cried  out  merrily.  She 
was  my  own,  my  property,  the 
soul  of  my  confidence ;  yet  I  could 
have  cheered  her  in  the  face  of  a 
multitude  as  (God  forgive  the 
comparison  !)  the  mob  cheered  the 
guenipe  Theroigne  when  she  en- 
tered the  Bastille. 

So,  once  more  we  drove  and 
were  driven  forward;  and  pre- 
sently, six  miles  north  of  St  Denis, 
down  we  came,  with  stout  courage, 
I  hope,  upon  the  village  of  Ecouen, 
and  into  immediate  touch  with 
that  fortune  that  counselled  us  so 
amiably  in  the  crisis  of  our  affairs. 

Yet  at  the  outset  this  capricieuse 
essayed  to  terrify  us  out  of  all 
assurance  of  self-confidence,  and 
was  the  coquette  to  give  us  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  she 
smiled  on  our  suit.     For  at  the 


very  barrier  occurred  a  contre- 
temps that,  but  for  its  happy 
adaptation  by  us  to  circumstance, 
threatened  to  put  a  short  end  to 
our  fugitive  romance. 

We  assumed  a  breezy  deport- 
ment, under  the  raking  scrutiny 
of  five  or  six  patriot  savages — mere 
arrogant  ptagers,  down  whose  dirty 
faces  the  rain  trickled  sluggishly 
like  oil.  Foul  straw  was  stuft 
into  their  clogs ;  over  their  shoul- 
ders, nipped  with  a  skewer  at  the 
neck,  were  flung  frowzy  squares 
of  sacking,  in  the  hanging  corners 
of  which  they  held  the  flint-locks 
of  their  pieces  for  dryness1  sake. 
By  the  door  of  the  village  taxing- 
house,  that  stood  hard  by  the  bar- 
rier, a  ferret -faced  postilion — the 
only  man  of  them  all  in  boots- 
lounged,  replaiting  the  lash  of  his 
whip  and  drawing  the  string 
through  his  mouth. 

"  Graceless  weather,  citizens  ! " 
said  I. 

ABqumtingbonnet-rouge  damned 
me  for  un  dne  ennuyant. 

"  Keep  thy  breath,"  said  he,  "  for 
what  is  less  obvious ; "  and  he 
surlily  demanded  the  production 
of  our  papers. 

"A  good  patriot,"  growled  an- 
other, "walks  with  his  face  to 
Paris." 

"So  many  of  them  have  their 
heads  turned,  it  is  true,"  whispered 
Oarinne. 

The  squinting  man  wedged  his 
eyes  upon  her. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  he  said  sharply 
— "some  mot  de  ralliementf  Be 
careful,  my  friends !  I  have  the 
gift  to  look  straight  into  the  hearts 
of  traitors ! " 

It  was  patent,  however,  that  he 
deceived  himself.  He  snatched 
the  papers  rudely  from  me,  and 
conned  them  all  at  cross-purposes. 

"Sacrd  corps/"  he  snapped — 
"  what  is  thy  accursed  name  f " 

"  It  is  plain  to  read,  citizen." 
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tion.  Moreover,  in  these  days  of 
equality  one  must  economise  for 
the  common  good,  and,  rather 
than  miss  my  return  seat  in  the 
Englishman's  carriage  and  have 
to  charter  another,  I  follow  in  his 
track,  when  I  find  he  is  already 
started,  in  the  hope  to  overtake 
him.  And  now  you  would  delay 
us  here  while  he  stretches  longer 
leagues  between  us  ! " 

Carinne  gave  a  little  soft 
whimper.  The  postilion  capered 
where  he  stood. 

"  Me8  amis  ! "  he  cried,  "  he 
speaks  well  !  It  needs  only  to 
confront  him  with  the  English- 
man to  prove  him  an  impostor." 

Miserable!  What  folly  had  I 
expressed  !  It  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently flogged  into  my  dull  brain 
that  the  islander  was  here,  now, 
in  the  village  !  I  had  obtusely 
fancied  myself  safe  in  claiming 
knowledge  of  him,  while  my  se- 
cure policy  was  to  have  blustered 
out  the  situation  as  another  and 
independent  Riouffe.  That  course 
I  had  now  made  impossible.  I 
could  have  driven  my  teeth 
through  my  tongue  with  vexa- 
tion. Carinne  touched  my  hand 
pitifully.  It  almost  made  my 
heart  overflow.  "Thus,"  I  said 
by-and-by  to  her,  "the  condemned 
forgives  his  executioner,"  and — 
"Ah,  little  Thibaut,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  but  you  do  not  know  how 
big  you  looked." 

For  the  moment  they  could  not 
find  the  Englishman.  He  had 
finished  his  breakfast  and  wan- 
dered afield.  That  was  a  brief 
respite ;  but  nothing  it  seemed  to 
avail  in  the  end. 

In  the  meantime  they  marched 
us  into  the  taxing-house,  where  at 
a  table  sat  a  commissary  of  a 
strange  figure.  I  had  blundered 
desperately ;  yet  here,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  turned  my  faculty  for 
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construing  character  to  the  account 
of  retrieving  my  own. 

In  Citizen  Tristan  I  read — and 
quite  rightly,  as  events  showed — a 
decent  burgher  aggrandised, — not 
against  his  will,  but  against  the 
entire  lack  of  one.  His  face  was 
shaped,  and  something  coloured, 
like  a  great  autumn  pear.  It  was 
narrow  at  the  forehead,  with 
restless,  ineffective  eyes,  and  it 
dropped  to  a  monstrous  chin — a 
self-protective  evolution  in  the  era 
Sainte  Guillotine.  Obviously  he 
had  studied  to  save  his  neck  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  rampart  of 
fat.  For  the  rest  he  was  very 
squat  and  ungainly ;  and  he  kept 
shifting  the  papers  on  his  desk 
rather  than  look  at  us. 

"  Here  is  a  man,"  thought  I, 
"  who  has  been  promoted  because 
in  all  his  life  he  has  never  learned 
to  call  anything  his  own." 

Our  guard  presented  us  arro- 
gantly ;  the  wizened  post-boy  laid 
his  charge  volubly. 

"  Call  your  witness,"  said  I 
in  a  pet.  "The  case  lies  in  a 
nutshell." 

My  words  made  an  impression, 
no  doubt,  though  they  were  uttered 
in  mere  hopeless  bravado. 

"  But,  it  seems  he  cannot  be 
found,"  protested  the  commissary 
plaintively. 

"  Then,"  I  urged,  "  it  is  bad  law 
to  detain  us." 

"  You    are    detained     on    sus- 


v 


picion. 

"  Of  not  being  ourselves  ?    Oh, 


monsieur ! 

He  took  me  up  peevishly. 

"  Eh,  eh  !  voila  ee  que  c*est  / 
Monsieur  to  me  ?  Art  thou  not  an 
aristocrat,  then?" 

I  answered  pregnantly,  "The 
question  in  itself  is  a  reflection 
upon  him  that  signed  this  pass- 
port." 

He  looked  about  him  like  a 
trapped  creature,  dumbly  entreat- 
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Grdces  au  Ciel  for  the  merry 
brave  !  It  was  like  endeavouring 
to  read  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
combs to  interpret  his  speech ; 
but  one  phrase  he  had  trippingly, 
and  that  in  itself  was  a  complete 
index  to  his  character — 

"  Je  ne  me  mouche  pas  du  pied  n 
— I  know  better  than  to  blow  my 
nose  with  my  feet. 

And  now,  if  for  nothing  else,  I 
loved  him  for  his  boyish,  shy,  but 
most  considerate  attitude  towards 
Carinne. 
■         •••••• 

And  thus  was  our  escape  accom- 
plished. Winged  with  our  pass- 
ports, and  cheered  to  the  finish 
by  the  assurance  of  this  gay  and 
breezy  islander,  we  came  to  the 
coast  on  a  memorable  afternoon, 
and  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the 
family  despotism  of  Fraternity. 

"  Tell  me,  ma  belle  ipousee — for 
five  days  (the  guests,  the  property, 
the  protdgh — what  thou  wilt— of 
this  Sir  Comely,  this  excellent 
Philippe  le  Bel)  we  have  shut  our 
eyes,  here  in  this  immeasurable 
London,  to  our  necessitous  con- 
dition and  the  prospect  that  faces 
us.  Carinne,  mon  enfant,  it  is 
right  now  to  discuss  the  means  by 
which  we  are  to  live." 

"I  have  thought  of  it,  little 
Thibaut.     I  will  paint  portraits." 

I  started. 

"Oh!"  I  cried,  "I  am  very 
hungry  !  Let  us  signalise  this  last 
consumption  of  the  poor  Cr^pin's 
purse  by  a  feast  of  elegance.  Be 
assured  his  ghost  will  call  the 
grace." 

We  entered  an  inn,  opportunely 
near  the  spot  whither  we  had 
wandered.  It  was  in  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  town,  close  by 
the  lion-surmounted  palace  of  some 
monseigneur;  and  coaches  and  ber- 
lines  discharged  themselves  in  fre- 
quent succession  in  its  yard.     We 


walked  into  the  salle  a  manger ',  sat 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
our  wishes  known  to  the  waiter. 
The  room  was  fairly  empty,  but  a 
party  of  half  -  a  -  dozen  young 
"bloods" — hommes  de  bonne  com- 
pagnie — sitting  at  a  neighbouring 
table,  seemed  moved  with  a  certain 
curiosity  about  us,  and  by-and-by 
one  of  these  rose,  crossed  over, 
and,  addressing  me  in  very  good 
French,  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
service  in  interpreting  my  desires 
— "  For,"  says  he,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  perceive  that  monsieur  is  from 
over  the  Channel." 

"  Alas,  monsieur ! "  I  answered. 
"  We  are,  indeed,  of  that  foundered 
vessel,  La  Ville  de  Paris,  the  worth- 
less wreckage  of  which  every  tide 
washes  up  on  your  coasts." 

Some  compliments  passed,  and 
he  withdrew  to  join  his  companions. 
A  little  whispering  was  exchanged 
amongst  them,  and  then  suddenly 
our  dandy  arose  and  approached 
us  once  more,  with  infinite  com- 
plaisance. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot, 
I  find,  convince  my  friends  of  the 
extent  to  which  your  nation  excels 
in  the  art  of  making  salads.  Would 
you  do  us  the  favour  to  mix  one 
for  us  ? " 

I  hesitated. 

"It  is  one  of  thy  accomplish- 
ments," said  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
at  a  hazard. 

It  was,  indeed,  though  she  could 
not  have  known  it;  or  that  Brillat- 
Savariu  himself  had  once  acknow- 
ledged me  to  be  his  master  in  the 
art. 

"  I  shall  be  charmed,"  I  said. 

I  called  for  oil,  wine,  vinegar, 
sweet  fruits,  the  sauces  of  soy  and 
ketchup,  caviare,  tru files,  ancho- 
vies, meat-gravy,  and  the  yolks 
of  eggs.  I  had  a  proportion  and 
a  place  for  each;  and  while  I 
broke  the  lettuces,  my  company 
aat  watching,  and  engaged  me  in 
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whilst  of  far  graver  import  is 
the  fact  that  such  lessons  must 
teach  the  soldier  distrust  of  his 
arms,  and  tend  to  diminish  his 
prestige. 

In  this  matter,  however,  it  was 
the  bullet,  not  the  rifle,  which 
failed,  and  the  Indian  Government 
set  about  finding  a  remedy.  After 
experiment  within  the  provisions 
of  the  St  Petersburg  declaration 
of  1868,  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  explosive  bullets,  or  bullets 
charged  with  fulminating  or  in- 
flammable substances,  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  outer  case  of  the  pro- 
jectile was  adopted.  The  result, 
known  as  the  Dum  Dum  bullet, 
has  been  tried  in  the  1897  cam- 
paigns against  the  Mohmands, 
Swatis,  (fee,  to  the  north,  and 
the  Afridis  to  the  south,  of  the 
Kabul  river.  The  results,  as  far 
as  we  know  them,  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  have  experience 
both  ways  :  we  have  seen  the 
effect  on  our  enemies,  and  have 
tended  some  of  their  wounded ; 
we  have  also  been  subjected  to 
Lee-Metford  fire  with  Dum  Dum 
bullets,  our  adversaries  having  in 
more  ways  than  one  possessed 
themselves  of  the  weapon. 

Mr  Lionel  James,  referring  to 
the  casualties  on  one  occasion, 
remarks :  1 — 

"  These  were  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  Lee-Metford,  now  that  it  has  the 
Dum  Dum  cartridge,  is  a  weapon  in 
which  the  soldier  may  have  every 
confidence.  What  it  hits  it  stops — 
so  much  so,  that  the  question  of  its 
capabilities  of  stopping  a  rush  of 
Ghazis  need  never  more  be  dis- 
cussed.'1 

This  testimony  is  corroborated 
by  Lieutenant   Spencer- Churchill 


in  describing  a  rearguard  action 
during  retirement  to  camp : — 

"The  Buffs,  however,  used  their 
formidable  weapon  with  great  effect. 
I  witnessed  one  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  its  power.  Lieutenant  F.  S. 
Reeves  remained  behind  with  a  dozen 
men  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  his 
company,  and  in  hopes  of  bringing 
effective  fire  to  bear  on  the  enemy, 
who  at  this  time  were  pressing  for- 
ward boldly.  Three  hundred  yards 
away  was  a  nullah,  and  along  this 
they  began  running,  in  hopes  of  cut- 
ting off  the  small  party.  At  one 
point,  however,  the  line  of  their  ad- 
vance was  commanded  by  our  fire. 
Presently  a  man  ran  into  the  open. 
The  section  fired  immediately.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  rifle  was  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  guessing 
the  exact  range,  as  the  fixed  sight  coula 
be  used.  The  man  dropped — a  spot  of 
white.  Four  others  rushed  forward. 
Again  there  was  a  volley.  All  four 
fell  and  remained  motionless.  After 
this  we  made  good  our  retreat  almost 
unmolested." 2 

Hence  we  have  apparently  a 
good  rifle  and  an  efficient  bullet, 
but  they  are  combined  in  India 
only :  in  England  to  the  present 
day  the  unsatisfactory  bullet  is 
still  made,  and  with  it,  one  may 
presume,  in  case  of  sudden  war,  our 
troops  would  have  to  face  the 
enemy.  It  was,  we  believe,  sup- 
plied to  the  soldiers  with  Kit- 
chener, but  that  resourceful  officer 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

After  all,  the  bullet  requires  but 
slight  modification :  there  is  at 
present  too  great  thickness  of  the 
hard  metal  case  over  the  point, 
which  increases  penetration  at  the 
expense  of  stopping  power.  Yet 
neglect  of  this  fault  might  have  the 
most  lamentable  results  if  we  were 
suddenly  compelled  to  put  an  army 


1  The  Indian  Frontier  War,  1897. 

2  The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Force.     By  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Spencer- 
Churchill,  4th  Queen's  Own  Hussars. 
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wished  to  go  back  to  the  noise  and 
other  unpleasant  habits  of  the  old- 
fashioned  weapons.  Its  one  draw- 
back is  the  tricky  mechanism  of  the 
magazine." 

With  rhinoceros  the  *303  proved 
very  effective,  several  having  been 
killed  with  one  ballet  each. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  big-game 
shooting  in  India  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  continent  south  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  the  weapons  were 
not  unlike  those  used  in  Africa  at 
the  same  time,  but  probably  rather 
lighter.  For  tiger-shooting  from 
elephants  many  of  the  best  sports- 
men preferred  a  smooth-bore  and 
round  ball :  the  range  was  short, 
and  the  bullet  less  liable  to  deflec- 
tion from  striking  a  branch  or  bush 
in  the  jungle  than  a  long  one  of 
smaller  bore.  For  shooting  in  the 
open  or  on  the  hills  in  India,  rifles 
of  many  patterns  were  used — a  16- 
bore  Sam.  Smith  two-grooved  rifle 
with  small  charge  of  powder  being 
a  general  favourite.  With  these 
or  similar  rifles  men  became  ex- 
traordinarily expert,  the  secret  of 
their  success  being  probably  cor- 
rect judgment  of  distance,  for  the 
trajectory  was  considerable.  These 
were  followed  about  1860-64  by 
Enfield,  Jacob,  and  Whitworth 
rifles,  the  latter  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  workmanship  but  expen- 
sive, and  all  had  high  trajectories 
at  sporting  range.  This  serious 
drawback  made  many  persons  ex- 
periment in  order  to  find  a  rifle 
which  might  be  used  point-blank 
up  to  100  or  120  yards.  The 
question  was  best  solved  by  Cap- 
tain Forsyth,  whose  principle  was 
to  give  no  more  rotation  to  the 
bullet  than  was  necessary  to  carry 
it  to  extreme  sporting  range,  and 
to  increase  the  muzzle  velocity  as 
much  as  possible.  For  deer  he 
recommended  a  double  rifle  of  this 
class  which  would  throw  an  ounce 
spherical  bullet  with  small  trajec- 


tory over  100  yards,  the  charge  of 
powder  being  heavy,  say  4  drams 
or  more;  whilst  for  dangerous 
game  he  designed  a  heavy  rifle 
to  carry  a  conical  bullet  or  shell 
loaded  with  explosives  which  burst 
soon  after  impact. 

Rifles  of  this  class  may  be  said 
to  have  maintained  their  position 
as  favourites  till  the  advent  of  the 
Express  small-bores,  which,  being 
breech-loading,  more  handy  gener- 
ally, and  more  accurate  between 
100  and  200  yards,  gradually 
superseded  the  other  patterns. 
Their  worst  fault  was  that  the 
bullet  was  often  made  too  light, 
and  would  burst  on  impact,  mak- 
ing merely  a  surface  wound  at 
close  range,  besides  being  liable 
to  deflection.  They  were,  how- 
ever, a  great  improvement  on 
previous  patterns,  specially  for 
shooting  in  the  Himalaya,  Kash- 
mir, anct  the  countries  beyond,  in 
spite  of  the  drawback  of  a  por- 
tentous report,  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  a  recoil  which,  though  not  felt 
when  after  game,  yet  interfered 
with  the  finest  practice.  When 
properly  sighted  for  a  bullet  not 
hollowed  too  much,  they  are  effec- 
tive weapons,  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses, such  as  against  thin-skinned 
dangerous  game,  they  will  probably 
hold  their  own  for  some  time, 
though  their  supremacy  for  the 
finest  class  of  shooting  has  al- 
ready been  challenged  by  magazine 
small-bores. 

The  most  interesting  sport,  both 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  stalk- 
ing and  by  reason  of  the  beauty  of 
scenery  and  the  coolness  of  tem- 
perature, is  to  be  found  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  hills  north 
of  Dera — a  delightfully  vague  ex- 
pression which  in  old  days  figured 
in  applications  for  leave  of  absence 
from  India.  With  that  granted, 
and  with  a  special  permission  for 
Kashmir,  the  whole  country  to  the 
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the  great  family  histories  which 
continued  to  roll  from  the  press 
(notably  the  Douglas  Book  in 
1885,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
the  whole  series),  Fraser  did  some 
heavy,  if  congenial,  work  for  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion. The  appendix,  part  viii.,  of 
their  Fifteenth  Report,  lately  pub- 
lished, is  from  his  hand,  and  is  at 
once  a  sample  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  system.  We  have 
said  that  Fraser  was  not  infallible  : 
he  was  at  times  somewhat  rash  in 
assertion  respecting  matters  in 
which  there  exists  much  conflict  of 
evidence.  Perhaps  upon  no  single 
incident  in  Scottish  history  has  so 
much  controversy  been  founded  as 
on  the  assassination  of  the  Red 
Comyn  by  Robert  Bruce.  The 
authorities  most  nearly  contem- 
porary are  as  much  at  variance  as 
any  later  writers,  and  the  closest 
comparison  of  the  different  narra- 
tives renders  it  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  grounds  for  this,  the 
latest  version  of  it,  brief  and  envi- 
ably confident,  by  Sir  William 
Fraser  in  the  Report  on  the  Buc- 
cleuch  Manuscripts  (1897) : — 

"  In  the  memorable  encounter  be- 
tween Robert  Bruce  and  Red  John 
Cumyn,  regent  of  Scotland, which  took 
place  on  4th  February  1305  in  the 
Greyfriars  Church  at  Dumfries,  Sir 
Thomas  [sic]  Kirk  pa  trick  played  such 
a  prominent  part  that  it  has  ever  since 
been  a  matter  of  family  and  national 
history.  Bruce  and  Cumyn  were 
rivals  for  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
Bruce,  believing  that  Cumyn  was  act- 
ing treacherously,  accused  him  of  this. 
The  two  entered  into  hot  controversy. 
Bruce  used  his  dagger  against  his 
opponent,  and  then, rushing  out  of  the 
church  to  join  his  friends  who  were 
waiting  outside,  he  exclaimed  to  them 
that  he  doubted  he  had  killed  Cumyn. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  was  one  of  the 
frienos  waiting  outside,  ran  into  the 
church  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  with 
his  own  hand  dispatched  the  wounded 
regent      He  boasted  that  with  his 


dagger  he  had  made  the  death  of 
Cumyn  sure  or  sickar." — (Report, 
p.  50.) 

Now  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
currency  should  have  been  given 
in  a  Government  publication  to  a 
new  and  apparently  unauthorised 
version  of  this  affair.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  certainly  Roger 
de  Kirkpatrick,  and  not  his  son 
Thomas,  who  bore  a  hand  in  the 
deed.  Next,  John  Comyn  was 
not  regent  of  Scotland  at  that 
time,  although  he  had  been  one  of 
Brace's  colleagues  in  the  guardian- 
ship in  the  name  of  King  John  de 
Balliol.  By  the  constitution  set 
up  in  September  1305,  at  West- 
minster, Sir  John  de  Bretaine, 
King  Edward's  nephew,  had  been 
appointed  Lieutenant  and  Warden 
of  Scotland,  with  four  pairs  of 
justiciaries  to  preside  respectively 
over  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  dis- 
trict between  Forth  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  Highlands.  Thirdly, 
the  crime  was  committed,  not, 
as  Sir  William  Fraser  says,  on 
4th  February  1305,  but  on  10th 
February  1306,  two  days  after 
King  Edward  had  directed  that  the 
scutage,  due  by  Robert  Bruce  on 
succeeding  to  his  father's  estates, 
should  be  remitted.  Fourth,  it 
cannot  be  stated  unreservedly  that 
Bruce  and  Comyn  were  rivals  for 
the  throne  of  Scotland .  The  grand- 
father of  the  first  and  the  father 
of  the  second  had  been  competitors 
when  the  succession  was  held  open, 
and,  no  doubt,  on  John  BallioPs 
abdication  the  nearest  heir  of  line 
to  tho  throne  was  the  father  of 
Red  John  Comyn.  But  Comyn 
and  Bruce  had  both  acknowledged 
Edward  as  their  sovereign,  and 
there  is  nothing  except  Bower's 
insinuation  to  show  that  Comyn, 
at  least,  cherished  designs  on  his 
own  account.  Lastly,  Sir  William 
Fraser  has  inverted  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  church  itself,  as 
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may  be,  with  the  power  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  As  he  puts  it  in  his 
poem  "  L'Invention  " : — 

"  Allumon8  nos  flambeaux  a  lean  feux 

po^tiques 
Sur  des  pensera  noaveaux  faisons  dee 

vera  antiques." 

His  danger,  he  felt,  and  was  cer- 
tainly right  in  feeling,  was  that 
he  should  keep  too  close  to  his 
masters,  and  he  tells  himself  to 

"Faire  en  s'eloignant  d'eux  avec   un 

soin  jaloux 
Ce  qu'eux  memes  ils  feraient,  s'ils  viv- 

aient  parmi  nous." 

He  could  not  have  set  himself 
a  higher  task.  To  write  an  epic, 
not  as  Homer  wrote  the  'Iliad/ 
but  as  he  would  have  written  the 
epic  of  to-day,  to  make  a  trium- 
phal ode  which  shall  be  not  an 
imitation  but  a  re  -  creation  of 
Pindar, — these  are  ambitions  to 
which  the  highest  poetic  talent 
may  well  apply  itself.  The  first 
thing,  then,  to  remember  about 
Chewier  is  that  he  is  half  a  Greek, 
and  that  his  importance  in  the 
history  of  French  literature  lies, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  success 
with  which  he  applied  the  Greek 
directness,  the  Greek  sense  of  form 
— in  a  word,  the  Greek  spirit — to 
the  restoration  of  French  poetry. 
And,  conscious  of  his  genius,  he 
is  not  afraid  of  proposing  to  him- 
self ambitious  schemes.  One  may 
almost  say  that  he  aims  at  being 
at  once  the  Pindar,  the  Lucretius, 
the  Theocritus,  and  in  a  sense 
even  the  Aristophanes,  of  his  coun- 
try. It  is  not  given,  even  to 
genius,  to  attain  complete  suc- 
cess in  such  various  fields;  but 
he  shows  real  power  in  all,  and 
that  is  no  small  thing  to  say. 

His  work,  as  we  have  it,  is 
divided  into  several  classes :  Buco- 
lics, if  I  may  so  translate  his  word 
"  Bucoliques  " ;    Elegies,  Epistles, 


Dramatic  fragments,  Odes,  Iambes 
(a  word  of  which  I  know  no  trans- 
lation), and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
The  considerable  bulk  of  poetic 
work  indicated  by  such  a  list  as 
this  is  itself  evidence  of  great 
power  in  a  man  who  died  at 
thirty -one.  But  the  variety  of 
his  work  is  even  stronger  evidence 
of  his  gifts  than  the  amount.  It 
is  a  wide  field  that  stretches  from 
the  pure  art,  instinct  only  with 
the  desire  of  doing  a  beautiful 
thing,  which  makes  the  best  of 
the  Bucolics  like  a  collection  of 
Greek  reliefs,  to  the  burning  po- 
litical heat  of  the  Iambes,  and  it 
is  a  great  achievement  to  have 
covered  it  so  early  in  life.  Great 
as  his  variety  of  style  is — ranging 
from  the  facility  of  the  elegy  to 
the  severity  of  the  ode  —  he  is 
always  clear,  vigorous,  and  point- 
ed. He  deals  boldly  with  very 
different  subjects,  and  makes  his 
appeal  to  readers  of  very  varying 
tastes :  to  the  artistic  temperament 
in  the  Bucolics,  to  the  patriotic  or 
political  in  the  Odes  and  Iambes, 
to  the  sentimental  or  feminine  in 
the  Elegies,  to  the  critical  in 
"  L'Invention."  But  through  all 
changes  of  style  and  subject  he 
never  fails  to  make  us  aware  of 
a  mind  and  nature  of  real  distinc- 
tion, large  and  rich  and  sensitive 
to  noble  influences  from  all  sides, 
whether  they  arose  from  beauty 
in  art  or  poetry  or  the  external 
world,  or  from  the  enthusiasms 
that  were  seething  in  the  society 
around  him,  from 

"Exultations,  agonies, 
And    love    and    man's   unconquerable 
mind." 

The  first  things  in  the  volume 
are  the  two  odes  which  he  pub- 
lished himself.  One  is  the  bitterly 
sarcastic  "  Hymne  "  for  the  trium- 
phal entry  of  the  mutinous  soldiers 
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not  appear  to  me  of  any  great 
interest. 

Passing  over  the  Epistles,  which 
are  not  particularly  remarkable, 
we  come  to  the  Miscellaneous 
Poems,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
critical  essay  called  "  L'Invention." 
Conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  tendency 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  classical 
poets  all  too  much,  he  has  made 
his  study  of  his  art  take  the  form 
of  an  assertion  of  freedom.  The 
poet  is  to  be  free  to  choose  his 
own  subject  and  to  treat  it  in  his 
own  way : — 

"  Ce  nest  qu'aux  in ven tears  que  la  vie 
est  promise  " ; 

and  he  gives  in  passing  an  admir- 
able definition  of  what  invention 
is :  it  is,  as  he  says,  when  the  poet 

"Montre  et  fait  adopter  a  la  nature 

•    mere 
Ce  qu'elle  n'a  point  fait  mais  ce  qu'elle 
a  pu  faire." 

He  wishes,  with  more  question- 
able judgment,  that  the  modern 
poet  should  seize  on  the  results  of 
modern  science  as  matter  for  his 
art — 

"  En    langage   de    dieux   fasse    parler 
Newton  " ; 

and  on  this  subject  he  enlarges  at 
considerable  length.  The  poem  is 
certainly  readable  enough  and 
vigorous  enough  throughout,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a 
great  success.  He  has  no  grand 
ideal  of  his  art  to  announce,  and 
he  has  not  the  wit  and  verve  and 
epigrammatic  power  with  which 
Boileau  atoned  for  the  same  want. 
This  is  followed  by  the  fragments 
of  his  great  poem,  "  Hermes,"  by 
which  he  aspired  to  be  the  Lu- 
cretius of  his  age.  This  was  to 
have  been  composed  of  three  can- 
tos on  the  origin  of  the  world, 
of  human  society,  and  of  political 
organisations.    Eighteen  fragments 


of  it  remain  to  show  that  Ch^nier 
did  not  possess  the  philosophic 
grasp  necessary  for  the  production 
of  another  'De  Rerum  Natural 
The  poem  shows  him  a  child  of 
his  century,  not  merely  in  its 
generous  optimism  and  ardour  for 
justice  and  reform,  but  also  in  its 
delightful  but  dangerous  amateur- 
ishness. Voltaire,  the  typical  man 
of  the  century,  was  at  all  times 
perfectly  ready  to  write  a  book  on 
any  subject  at  ten  minutes'  notice ; 
and  he  has  so  much  to  say  on 
things  in  general,  and  says  it  so 
brilliantly,  that  we  really  hardly 
notice  that  on  the  particular  sub- 
ject promised  he  says  nothing  at 
all.  The  only  difference  between 
him  and  his  contemporaries  who 
are  forgotten  is,  that  he  is  an 
amateur  of  genius,  and  they  are 
amateurs  without  genius.  If  they 
have  not  his  infinite  cleverness, 
they  have  his  spirit  to  the  full; 
and  we  see  them  advancing  from 
all  sides,  a  numerous  but  very 
light-armed  host,  perfectly  con- 
fident in  their  ability  to  recon- 
stitute society  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  general  ideas.  There  are 
advantages,  no  doubt,  in  this  sys- 
tem as  compared  with  that  of  the 
German,  who  is  inclined  to  begin 
his  argument  for  the  particular 
use  of  a  particle  with  a  considera- 
tion of  language  as  it  was,  or  may 
have  been,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ; 
but  still  the  light-hearted  amateur 
is  a  dangerous,  if  an  amusing, 
person,  especially  in  politics.  And 
few  things  show  this  spirit  of 
amateurishness  more  than  the 
"  Hermes  "  of  Oh£nier,  which  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  things  and 
their  destination  with  vigour, 
rhetorical  power,  enthusiasm — all 
that  you  will  except  information. 
And  he  has  not  the  art  any  more 
than  the  science  necessary  for  the 
high  flight  he  had  proposed  to 
himself.     His  imagination  is  not 
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was  the  young  Duchesse  de  Floury, 
who  was  Ch<$nier's  fellow-prisoner 
at  St  Lazare : — 

"L'6pi  naissant  milrit  de  la  faux  re- 
spects ; 

Sans  crainte  du  pressoir,  le  pampre  tout 
lVSte" 
Bo  it  lea  doux  presents  de  l'aurore  ; 

Et  nioi,  comrae  lui  belle,  et  jeune  comme 
lui, 

Quoi  que  l'heure  prosente  ait  de  trouble 
et  d'ennui, 
Je  ne  veux  point  mourir  encore. 

Mon  beau  voyage  encore  est  si  loin  de 
sa  fin ! 

Je  pars,  et  des  ormeaux  qui  bordent  le 
chemin 
<Tai  passe*  lea  premiers  a  peine. 

Au  banquet  de  la  vie   a  peine   com- 
mence, 

Un  instant  seulement  mes  levres  ont 
presse* 
La  coupe  en  mes  mains  encore  pleine. 

Je  ne  suis  qu'au  printemps,  je  veux  voir 

la  moisson ; 
Et  comme  le  soleil,  de  saison  en  saiaon, 

Je  veux  achever  mon  ann^e. 
Brillante  sur  ma  tige  et  l'honneur  du 

jardin, 
Je  n'ai  vu  luire  encore  que  lea  feux  du 
matin, 
Je  veux  achever  ma  journee. ! 

0  mort !    tu   peux   attendre ;   eloigne, 

<51oigne-toi ; 
Va  conaoler  les  coeurs  que   la   honte, 
l'effroi, 
Le  pale  desespoir  deVore. 
Pour  moi   Pales    encore  a  des  asiles 

verts, 
Les  amours  des  baisers,  les  Muses  des 
concerts  ; 
Je  ne  veux  point  mourir  encore  1 " 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
criticism  has  only  to  register  a 
popular  verdict  of  universal  ad- 
miration. The  instinctive  revolt 
of  youth  against  death  has  never, 

1  suppose,  found  more  beautiful 
expression.  After  all,  Oh£nier 
was  only  thirty-one  himself;  and 
if  any  one  asks  how  it  is  that  he 
has  given  the  young  duchess's 
complaint   with  such  rare  power 
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and  pathos,  the  answer  is  by  no 
means  far  to  seek  :  he  had  only  to 
look  within  to  learn  his  lesson. 

I  have  already  said  something 
of    the   Iambes   with   which    the 
volume  ends.     In  them  certainly, 
if  ever  anywhere,    "facit    indig- 
natio  versum  " :  there  it  is,  seeth- 
ing and  struggling  in  every  line — 
the    patriot's    outraged    sense  of 
justice,  the  poet's  anger,  so  fierce 
just  because  it  is  so  impotent,  at 
the  monstrous  tyranny  which  was 
every   day    dooming    genius    and 
innocence,  as  he  knew  in  his  own 
case,  high  birth  and  beauty  and 
personal  charm,  as  he  saw  in  those 
around  him,  to  a  death  as  ignomin- 
ious as  it  was  undeserved.    These 
at  least  should  be  read,  if  nothing 
else  of  Ohe'nier's  be  read ;  for  even 
if  they  were  not  splendid  poems, 
they  would  still  be  historical  docu- 
ments of  the  first  importance.    Not 
that  he  tells  us  much  in  them  that 
we  do  not  otherwise  know.     The 
historical  value  of  the  Iambes  con- 
sists not  in  adding  yet  a  few  more 
to    the    multitude  of    dry   bones 
which  already  cover  the  field  of 
the  Revolution,  but  in  making  the 
dry    bones    live.       In    Ohdnier's 
Iambes  the  victims  of  the  Terror 
find  their  most  eloquent  voice — 
an  imperishable  voice,  not  to  be 
silenced:    the    light  which    they 
flash   with   such   scorching  inten- 
sity on  the  dark  places  of  the  Rev- 
olution lasts,  it  is  true,  only  for  a 
moment ;    but  when    it  is  with- 
drawn, the  scene  it  revealed  is  left 
burnt  in  the  memory  for  ever. 

Nine  of  them,  some  of  which 
are  unfinished,  are  published  in 
the  ordinary  editions.  They  are 
all  alike  in  tone,  but  in  artistic 
finish  and  force  of  imagination 
the  first  and  the  last  three  are,  I 
think,  finer  than  the  intermediate 
ones.  Perhaps  the  culminating- 
point  of  tragic  pity  and  fear  is 
attained  in  the  eighth,  with  the 
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his  attraction  than  that  of  some 
greater  men.  He  has  something 
too  much  of  the  rhetorician  in 
him,  of  course ;  but  if  rhetoric  be 
made  a  deadly  sin,  who  among  his 
countrymen  will  be  able  to  stand  f 
And  he  has  something  else  in  him 
which  enables  us  to  forget  his 
rhetoric, — something  which  to  the 
Northern  mind  has  always  been  of 
the  very  essence  of  poetry ;  that 
quality  which  made  Sainte-Beuve 
say  of  him,  that  he  was  the  first 
great  "  po£te  personnel  et  reveur  " 
in  France  since  La  Fontaine.  It 
is  real  in  him,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations of  it  everywhere  :  perhaps, 
indeed,  we  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  it  is  only  his  faith- 
fulness to  the  Alexandrine  which 
makes  its  perfect  expression  so 
rare  in  him.     The  classical  French 


metre  strikes  us,  at  least,  as  a 
hard  and  angular  couch  to  dream 
on.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
has  the  temper,  and  it  helps  us  to 
appreciate  him.  With  that,  and 
an  almost  modern  love  of  nature, 
and  an  eloquence  which  in  his  best 
pieces  has  too  much  soul  in  it  to 
be  confused  with  rhetoric ;  with  a 
political  fervour  which  makes  us 
think  of  Shelley,  and  an  artistic 
insight  into  the  beauty  of  Greek 
mythology  which  is  a  foretaste  of 
Keats, — he  is  a  poet  for  whom  a 
high  place  ought  always  to  be  un- 
hesitatingly assured ;  and  that, 
too,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  just 
payment  for  work  accomplished, 
and  not  as  a  mere  tribute  of  sym- 
pathy offered  to  his  brilliant  promise 
and  untimely  fate. 

J.  0.  Bailey. 
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had  resolved  to  give  their  old  an- 
tagonist the  honours  of  a  State 
funeral,  and  he  is  to  be  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  of 
course ;  and  the  greatest  honour 
that  awaits  his  memory  will  be 
seen  in  such  a  thronging  of  the 
streets  and  churches  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral  as  never  has  been 
witnessed  since  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  buried. 


The  war  waged  against  Spain 
by  the  United  States  goes  on ;  but 
its  interest  for  all  but  the  com- 
batants is  nearly  lost  in  the  light 
of  the  great  discovery  that  springs 
out  of  it.  We  still  hear  of  the 
war  as  a  war  of  humanity,  and  so 
it  will  be  called  on  all  convenient 
occasions.  But  its  true  character 
is  by  this  time  pretty  clearly  re- 
vealed ;  and  I  suppose  that  few 
good  judgments  doubt  now  that 
the  hurried  attack  on  Spain  was 
the  out  flood  of  a  long-rising  ambi- 
tion to  figure  in  the  world  as  a 
conquering  Power  and  take  the 
imperial  stamp  of  all  great  nations. 
Even  the  most  significant  events 
are  soon  forgotten,  or  we  might 
remember  that  we  have  seen  the 
swelling  of  this  flood  before.  How 
long  is  it  since  the  Venezuelan 
trouble  looked  so  ugly,  and  why  did 
it  take  so  unexpected  an  appear- 
ance? The  Venezuelan  trouble 
culminated  only  two  or  three  years 
ago ;  and  the  ugliness  of  it,  as  will 
be  found  recorded  in  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  time,  was  the  in- 
stantaneous flaming  out,  all  over 
the  United  States,  of  a  passion  for 
war  with  England.  It  was  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
whole  affair.  Within  a  few  days 
of  the  publication  of  Mr  Cleve- 
land's message,  which  started  these 
fires,  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the   'Times1  warned  us  over 


and  over  again  that  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  a  terrific  danger,  so 
intense  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  people  for  war.  The 
same  spirit,  this,  which  is  now 
loosed  and  in  full  operation,  after 
a  more  discreet  and  much  easier 
start  than  conflict  with  England 
would  have  been. 

That  the  great  underlying 
motive  of  the  rupture  with  Spain 
was  this  slow-growing  and  most 
natural  ambition  we  made  out  with 
a  long  telescope  months  ago,  duly 
recording  the  observation  in  this 
place.  It  now  comes  into  every 
calculation  of  the  future  course  of 
events,  as  a  disturbing  factor  of 
vast  importance  and  as  yet  in- 
determinable. No  one  can  pre- 
tend to  say  with  any  approach  to 
confidence  what  aspect  the  world 
will  take  ten  years,  five  years, 
two  years  hence,  as  a  result  of 
America's  appearance  in  the  arena 
as  a  fighting  Power.  With  us,  at 
the  moment,  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  expectation :  the  result  will  be 
an  Anglo-American  alliance  against 
the  world.  It  is  a  fascinating  and 
for  many  reasons  a  most  natural 
conjecture,  and  with  us,  at  any 
rate,  a  true  desire;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  thoughtless  than  to 
count  on  it  as  an  inevitable  event. 
Of  course  we  all  know  why  the  wish 
for  an  American  alliance  is  so  strong 
in  ourselves,  but  few  of  us  seem  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  a  reason  of 
much  concern  to  the  United  States. 
If  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
a  real  desire  for  England's  friend- 
ship springs  up,  it  grows  from  a 
need,  or  a  supposed  need,  which 
presses  upon  the  Americans  very 
closely  without  touching  us.  The 
fear  of  Continental  interference 
between  themselves  and  Spain 
is  what  inclines  America  to 
listen  to  suggestions  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.  The  fear  re- 
moved,  all   thought  of    such   an 
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embarrassment "  confession  of  the 
chairman  of  a  public  company 
when  its  shareholders  must  needs 
prepare  for  a  "call." 

The  shareholders  will  respond 
to  any  extent  which  the  misman- 
agement, misapprehension,  or  mis- 
fortune of  recent  boards  of  directors 
may  render  needful ;  and  not  the 
less  readily  will  they  do  so,  per- 
haps, if  problematical  amalgama- 
tion schemes  are  approached  with 
caution.  It  would  be  most  unto- 
ward if  such  overtures  as  Mr 
Chamberlain  published  the  other 
day  should  be  toyed  with  and 
dropped.  And  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  dropped,  more 
likelihood  of  their  being  courted, 
if  the  Government  takes  up  with 
both  hands  its  simplest,  easiest, 
and  most  effective  duty.  Of  course 
the  business  of  diplomatising  must 
still  be  carried  on ;  but  it  should 
be  carried  on  upon  the  ground  of  a 
fixed  resolution  that  no  apparent 
diplomatic  success,  no  revival  of 
friendly  assurances  anywhere,  no 
friendly  overtures  or  any  that  wear 
that  appearance,  shall  delay  such 
preparation  of  the  Queen's  forces 
as  would  be  made  were  war 
absolutely  certain  next  year.  Mr 
Chamberlain's  magic-lantern  slide 
flashing  certain  combinations,  Lord 
Salisbury's  picture  of  the  ruin  and 
contention  within  sight  by  collapse 
of  "  the  dying  nations,'1  should  of 
course  be  remembered  as  they  were 
meant  to  be.  But  even  without 
these  warning  forecasts,  the  policy 
of  preparing  for  war  as  if  it  might 
begin  and  end  before  1900  is  really 
past  debate.  There  is  no  other 
8 are  policy.  It  is  not  only  the 
best,  but,  at  the  moment,  the  only 
available  diplomacy.  Every  event, 
and  every  Blue,  White,  or  Yellow 
book  published  since  the  summer 
of  '94,  proves  that  if  England  is  to 
have  her  rightful  say  in  the  world's 
affairs,  it  will  not  be  by  way  of 


despatches.  The  "moral  influ- 
ence "  upon  which  we  rested  them 
gave  way  at  Constantinople  in 
Prince  LobanofFs  time,  and  entirely 
"  petered  out "  between  the  Chin- 
ese and  the  Russians  at  Pekin  the 
other  day.  It  is  gone,  and  let  it 
go ;  but  since  it  is  gone  let  us  try 
the  moral  influence  of  instant  and 
formidable  war-preparation. 

This  has  been  called  a  simple 
and  easy  policy, — duty,  rather, — 
and  so  it  is.  No  LobanofFs  or 
Mouravieffs  can  cross  it — no  Han- 
notaux  refuse  his  consent.  It  is 
all  at  our  own  direction.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent,  or  even  to 
hamper,  an  operation  which  has 
already  been  carried  so  far  that 
no  prodigious  effort  is  necessary  to 
complete  it.  Here  are  means  in 
abundance  and  good- will  in  plenty. 
The  Treasury  might  have  been 
sinking :  it  overflows.  The  coun- 
try might  have  been  in  a  mood 
responsive  to  the  cry  of  u  bloated 
armaments";  but  after  the  im- 
partations  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr  Chamberlain  there  is  none  so 
foolish  or  so  daring  as  to  raise  the 
cry.  Never  were  Ministers  with 
a  great  commanding  duty  to  per- 
form more  fortunate. 

"  And  they  are  performing  it  1 " 
Certainly,  up  to  a  very  advanced 
point.  As  to  the  naval  arm,  this 
is  seen  in  the  number  of  fine  ships 
lately  launched  or  now  on  the 
stocks.  As  to  the  military  arm, 
the  country  may  believe  that  it 
has  never  been  better  prepared  in 
peace-time  for  hostile  possibilities, 
nor  with  a  more  careful  under- 
standing of  the  course  which 
those  possibilities  may  take.  And 
this  very  year  is  there  not  to  be 
a  considerable  addition  to  the 
number  of  our  soldiers,  as  well  as 
some  sort  of  attempt  to  bring 
sturdier  recruits  to  the  standard  1 
Tet  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
ask  whether  these  measures  woulcl 
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opinion  is  that  on  present  terms 
there  will  soon  be  no  recruiting  at 
all,  or  none  worth  mentioning  and 
less  worth  having.  The  effective 
cure  for  this  state  of  things  is 
better  pay.  Even  that  might  not 
do  all  that  is  desired,  because 
what  Mr  Beesly  said  on  the  sub- 
ject two  or  three  months  ago  is  so 
profoundly  true.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Professor  (I 
quoted  him  in  the  March  number 
of  this  Magazine)  has  great  know- 
ledge of  the  English  working 
classes  ;  and,  basing  his  argument 
on  the  civilising  influence  of  board- 
school  education,  he  thinks  the 
time  at  hand  when  only  a  very  few 
young  men  of  any  sort  will  be  per- 
suaded to  enlist.  For  "  the  youth 
of  the  present  day  sees  that  as 
a  soldier  he  will  have  to  submit 
to  restrictions  on  his  liberty  which 
he  would  have  spurned  as  a  school- 
boy. He  must  not  answer  back. 
He  cannot  throw  up  his  employ- 
ment. Passive,  unquestioning, 
and  instantaneous  obedience  is 
expected  of  the  soldier;  and  this 
is  just  what  the  young  man  who 
has  had  his  education  in  a  board 
school  is  not  inclined  to  give." 
How  manifestly  true  is  this ;  but 
if  true  in  any  considerable  meas- 
ure, so  much  the  less  likely  is  it 
that  the  right  sort  of  recruit  can 
be  got  in  adequate  numbers  with- 
out more  attractive  pay. 

On  considerations  of  this  kind, 
and  considering  especially  that 
pence  and  halfpence  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be,  the  Govern- 
ment was  strongly  recommended 
to  make  no  further  beatings  about 
the  bush,  but  boldly  offer  a  pay- 
rate  which  really  is  likely  to  bring 
to  our  sm all  army  a  fair  supply 
of  men  of  fit  physique.  What 
the  proposed  pay  was  I  do  not 
know  :  not  likely  to  be  very  start- 
ling, however,  since  the  estimate 
came  from  old  and  well-experienced 


soldiers.  But,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  it  was  not  the  extra 
penny  farthing  a -day  which  the 
Government  strained  its  consent 
to.  That  addition  is  very  welcome 
to  the  men  already  enlisted,  no 
doubt;  and  it  may  add  three  or 
four  per  cent,  for  a  time,  to  the 
gleanings  of  the  recruiting  -  ser- 
geant. But  for  the  purpose  in 
view  it  will  not  answer. 

In  itself  this  does  not  look  a 
very  serious  matter,  I  daresay; 
but  it  indicates,  as  certainly  does 
the  determination  to  leave  most  of 
our  out- stations  badly  defended, 
no  firm  grasp  of  vision  upon  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  Pre- 
vision it  is  useless  to  speak  of. 
It  was  once  the  first  thing  need- 
ful, but  that  was  in  romantic 
times :  it  is  now  the  last.  As  a 
grace  proper  to  statesmanship  it  is 
still  admired;  but  to  go  by  it — 
that  nobody  dares.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  venturesome  men  like 
Pitt  to  trust  their  foresight  and 
act  on  it,  but  now — no,  thank 
you  !  Our  more  excellent  way  is 
"  never  to  anticipate  events."  Let 
them  come;  on  arrival  they  are 
"accomplished  facts":  and  about 
accomplished  facts  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  at  any  rate.  When  I 
said,  however,  that  it  is  useless  to 
speak  of  prevision,  I  meant  not 
only  that  it  is  out  of  use  in 
England  for  the  framing  of  practi- 
cal purposes,  but  that  there  is 
extremely  little  need  of  it  just 
now.  Events  of  the  most  rousing 
character  are  winging  their  way 
into  our  very  eyes.  Facts  which 
portend  the  making  of  a  new 
earth,  and  perhaps  of  a  little  hell 
upon  it,  are  accomplishing  them- 
selves within  the  scope  of  every 
gentleman's  eye-glass.  For  three 
or  four  years  there  has  been  a 
clear  prospect  of  such  conflict, 
such  after- change  of  dominion  and 
power,  as  from  time  to  time  re- 
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illusion :  and  even  though  the 
world  is  still  at  peace,  he  will 
wish  that  what  was  meant  for  his 
pleasure,  and  missed,  had  rather 
been  spent  on  good  guns  for  the 
protection  of  his  daily  bread. 


When  Mr  Kensit  was  first  heard 
of,  it  was  as  an  intemperate  un- 
seemly person,  whose  interruptions 
of  divine  service  in  his  parish 
church  were  apparently  prompted 
by  an  intolerant  Puritan  bigotry; 
and  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  this  slighting  opinion  of  him 
would  still  be  general  (inasmuch  as 
he  was  thought  of  at  all),  but  for 
an  epigram  which  occurred  in  a 
letter  to  him  from  his  bishop, 
Dr  Creighton.  To  Dr  Creighton 
Mr  Kensit  had  complained  of 
certain  papistical  practices  in 
the  ritual  of  his  parish  church, 
St  Ethelburga's,  in  the  diocese  of 
London.  The  bishop  replied  in  a 
tone  of  wonder  that  any  sensible 
man  should  vex  his  soul  with  such 
trifles  at  our  advanced  time  of 
day,  at  the  same  time  advising 
Mr  Kensit  (this  was  the  epigram) 
to  go  and  worship  in  some  other 
parish  if  he  did  not  like  the  service 
in  his  own. 

This  astounding  answer  being 
printed  in  the  newspapers,  it  drew 
to  Mr  Kensit's  brawlings  the  at- 
tention of  thousands  of  churchmen 
who  had  heeded  them  little  or  not 
at  all.  Now  they  looked  into  the 
matter  with  a  keenness,  perhaps 
with  an  impartiality,  much  height- 
ened by  that  strange  episcopal 
saying;  and  turning  from  bishop 
to  brawler,  from  brawler  to  bishop, 
were  compelled  to  wonder  which 
of  the  two  had  the  better  sense  of 
his  obligations  to  the  Church,  to 
loyalty,  and  to  order.  Naturally 
a  great  commotion  arose.  Within 
a  few  weeks  so  large  an  army  of 


questioners  appeared  behind  Mr 
Kensit,  that  though  he  might  be 
treated  with  the  disdain  due  to 
brawlers,  they  certainly  could  not ; 
and  at  length  (May  10)  Dr  Creigh- 
ton agreed  to  present  the  brawler's 
petition  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  upon  an  understand- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  more 
brawling :  suspension  at  least. 

When  presented,  it  was  found 
that  the  petition  rested  on  the 
following  statement :  "  That  in  a 
large  number  of  the  dioceses  of 
the  province,  and  especially  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  services  other 
than  those  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  are  in  constant  use,  in  most 
cases  without  lawful  authority; 
that  these  services  are  largely 
those  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  taken  from  the  Roman 
Missal  and  other  books  belonging 
to  that  Church.  I  have  been 
blamed,"  adds  the  petitioner,  "  for 
making  public  protest  against  these 
practices"  where  and  when  they 
were  going  on,  which  is  brawling ; 
but,  said  he,  "I  desire  to  state 
that  these  protests  are  most  pain- 
ful to  myself,  and  will  most  gladly 
be  discontinued  if  those  having 
authority  will  exercise  the  same, 
and  cause  these  illegal  services  to  be 
discontinued.11  And  there  is  com- 
plaint, petition,  and  apology  all 
complete. 

Mark  how  this  charge  was  re- 
ceived. Under  the  presidency  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
twenty-two  bishops  were  present 
and  heard  the  accusation.  It 
was  the  accusation  but  also  the 
excuse  of  a  brawler ;  and  therefore 
the  obligation  of  rebuking  its 
errors  or  extravagances,  if  any, 
was  very  great  indeed.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  'Times'  report, 
neither  the  Archbishop  nor  any 
one  of  the  twenty -two  bishops 
opposed  a  word  of  denial  or  dis- 
pute to  the  offender's  charge.    No 
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man  had  made  a  distinct  promise  to 
use  the  forms  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer -Book:  they  should  remind 
men  of  that  very  solemn  promise, 
and  call  upon  them  to  observe  it.  In 
many  cases,  he  thought,  they  would 
find  no  resistance  to  their  authority.'* 

If  this  language  were  addressed 
only  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  bring 
"  warmth  and  colour "  into  the 
services  of  the  Ohurch,  devotion- 
ally  and  not  theatrically,  it  would 
be  well  enough,  though  feeble  even 
then.  And  whenever  episcopal 
difficulties  are  discussed,  this  com- 
monplace reflection  should  ever  be 
kept  in  mind:  that  though  the 
simplest  forms  of  worship  are 
most  grateful  to  the  saintliest, 
yet,  if  it  be  all  reverent  and 
truly  devotional,  no  pomp  and  no 
stateliness  can  be  too  great  for 
the  adoration  of  Almighty  God. 
Temperament  may  choose  where 
it  will  between  the  extremes,  and 
the  bishop  must  consent  even 
when  simplicity  descends  to  cold- 
ness or  a  treacherously  dangerous 
symbolism  is  imported  to  put  a 
soul  of  mystery  into  the  pomp. 
In  either  case  we  are  still  within 
the  Ohurch  —  within  its  doctrine 
as  a  Church  and  its  obligations  as 
a  community.  But  this  speech  of 
the  Primate's  was  addressed  to 
quite  another-guess  sort  of  priests 
and  practices,  as  the  occasion  of 
its  delivery  declares.  He  had  in 
view  the  kind  of  clergymen  who, 
if  the  Bishop  of  London  be  right, 
oppose  themselves  to  the  principles 
they  should  maintain ;  who,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  be  right,  act 
as   aliens   and   foreigners  in   the 


Church,  performing  the  kind  of 
services  which  brought  about  the 
Reformation;   who,  according  to 
the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  seem  to 
belong,  some  of  them,  to  secret 
societies     for     undermining     the 
teaching  of  the  Ohurch  ;•  and  men 
who,  according  to  the  Archbishop 
himself,  are  at  least  false  to  the 
engagements  by  which  they  planted 
themselves  in  her  benefices.    Their 
offences   are   so    far    from   being 
merely  formal,  though  illegal,  like 
wearing  the  biretta  or  the  chasuble, 
that  they  include  the  suggestion 
of  the  most  pronounced  Roman 
Oatholic  doctrine  and    the   prac- 
tice of  its  most  distinctive  ritual. 
Transubstantiation  is  brought  in 
for    acceptance;  pictures  of   the 
Virgin  Mary  are  hung  where  the 
congregation  may  dip  the  knee; 
masses  are  said  in  tones  that  the 
people  may  not  hear ;  Latin  is  in 
use  at  the  altar  ;  there  are  Adora- 
tions of  the  Cross,   the    Roman 
office  of  the  Asperges,  and    the 
like.1      Here  is  nothing  in    the 
least  doubtful  or  perplexed.      It 
is    plain    that    priests  who  lead 
Anglican  congregations  into  these 
paths  are  not  of  the  Church  whose 
bread  they  eat  and  whose  doctrine 
they  thoughtfully  subvert.    They 
are  out  of  it,  opposed  to  it ;  and 
when    upon    the    next    occasion 
(which   we    may  suppose    to    be 
near)  they  are  "reminded  of  the 
very  solemn  promise  "  which  they 
make  a  duty  of  violating,  and  are 
again  reminded  in  vain,  what  is  to 
follow)      The   Primate  has  said, 
"  Nothing  in  the  way  of  prosecu- 
tion— he  thought  that  was  a  long 


1  "  Father  Vowler,  with  two  servers,  came  out,  and  proceeding  down  the  nave, 
sprinkled  the  congregation  with  holy  water.  .  .  .  Mr  Hone  said,  '  How  dare  you  ? 
I  protest  against  water  being  thrown  over  me.  I  protest  against  this  tomfoolery.1 
Father  Hume  then  went  into  the  pulpit  and  asked  the  congregation  to  say  two 
'  Our  Fathers,'  one  as  an  act  of  reparation,  and  the  other  for  those  who  [like  Mr 
Hone]  had  so  strongly  abused  their  hospitality." — Report  of  a  Sunday  service  at 
St  Michael's,  Shoreditch. 
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themselves  would  say,  in  firm  con- 
scientiousness to  which  there  is  no 
argumentative  reply,  Not  only  a 
natural  right  but  a  religious  duty. 
This  they  know  and  we  know ;  and 
yet  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resist  an  overdraft  upon  Protes- 
tant liberalism,  it  is  done  as  if  re- 
fusal were  possibly  something  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Why?  The 
answer  has  been  given.  The  shy- 
ness of  resistance  is  in  fact  moral 
cowardice — a  feeling  of  respectable 
origin,  but  now  sunk  into  mere 
conventional  Mrs  Grundy  dread 
of  being  thought  capable  of  raising 
the  cry  of  "  No  Popery."  That,  of 
course,  is  the  accusation  upon  any 
resistance — that  and  the  terrific 
charge  of  wishing  to  "  relight  the 
fires  of  Smithfield."  Yet  why  not 
"  No  Popery  "  where  Popery  isn't 
wanted,  as  long  as  it  is  free  to  come 
and  go  where  it  is  wanted  1  Can 
anybody  give  a  reasonable  answer  1 
Or  when  we  discuss  the  intrusion  of 
rejected  rites,  false  doctrine,  social 
danger  (as  we  believe)  into  the 
household  of  our  faith,  why  must 
we  go  about  it  in  a  timid  whisper- 
ing way,  like  so  many  Frenchmen 
of  Alsace  mourning  the  German 
conquest  1  Have  we  the  Alsatian 
Frenchman's  reason  ?  Do  we  desire 
it  1  If  not,  a  little  less  of  this  con- 
ventional cowardice,  a  little  more 
self-assertion,  and  now  and  then 
the  use  of  plain  terms  when 
the  domestic  treacheries  of  St 
Outhbert's,  St  Ethelburga's,  St 
Michael's,  and  the  like,  are  forced 
into  notice  by  their  own  audacity. 


"The  theatre  is  growing  in 
importance  as  a  social  organ. 
Modern  civilisation  is  rapidly 
multiplying  the  class  to  which 
the  theatre  is  both  school  and 
church,'1  and  when  the  dramatic 
art  is  practised  rightly  (that  is  to 


say,  when  its  all-pervading,  all- 
pestilent  romance  is  swept  out  of 
it),  "the  national  importance  of 
the  theatre  will  be  as  unques- 
tioned as  that  of  the  army,  the 
fleet,  the  Church,  the  law,  and  the 
schools." 

So  writes  a  popular  critic,  an 
unpopular  dramatist,  who,  though 
delightfully  young,  cannot  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  satis- 
faction of  his  wishes.  He  knows 
how  contemptibly  given  up  to 
romance  everybody  is  almost,  he 
knows  how  many  foolish  genera- 
tions of  their  fathers  have  cher- 
ished the  same  fault,  and  must 
suspect  that  dram-drinking  from 
the  tap  of  the  Ideal  will  not  be 
very  readily  resigned  in  a  world 
too  "realistic"  by  half.  And 
when  dreaming  ceases  and  rom- 
ance expires  (sweet  day  !),  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  State  will 
have  a  use  for  the  theatres  which 
Mr  Shaw  thinks  not  of.  They 
will  be  wanted  as  receptacles  for 
men  gone  melancholy  mad. 

Meanwhile  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  theatre  is  growing  in 
importance  as  a  social  organ,  if  by 
that  is  meant  that  enormously 
greater  numbers  of  people  visit  a  far 
larger  number  of  playhouses  than 
in  days  within  remembrance.  But 
as  to  the  multiplication  of  a  class 
to  which  the  theatre  is  both  school 
and  church,  there  may  be  doubts. 
Playgoers  have  multiplied,  and 
when  they  go  to  the  play  they 
are  often  in  the  way  of  being 
schooled  in  both  good  and  evil; 
but  that  there  is  a  particular  in- 
crease in  a  class  which  resorts  to 
the  theatre  for  its  teaching,  and 
as  others  go  to  school  or  perhaps 
to  church,  is  wanting  in  evidence. 
There  is  a  similar  multiplication 
of  music-halls  and  music-hall  goers, 
which  seems  rather  to  speak  of  a 
greater  craving  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, mere  sensuous  distraction. 
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of  padding  and  praise,  the  thought 
that  their  audiences  come  to  be 
amused  troubles  them  not  at  all. 
Nor  should  it ;  since  the  play-goer 
is  even  more  intent  on  the  player 
than  the  play,  in  which  his  plea- 
sure is  naught  without  the  good 
acting  which  never  passes  unrecog- 
nised.    But  besides  the  audience, 
the   actors,   and   the   play,   there 
is    another    constituent     of     the 
modern  drama.      A  sort  of  men 
calling  themselves  "The  Critics" 
have    taken     possession     of    the 
theatre ;  and  building  there  a  high 
place,  sit  together  in  tremendous 
wigs  and  ever  -  rustling  gowns  to 
determine    each   for  himself    the 
good  and  bad  of  everything  about 
them.     In  this  they  are  extremely 
earnest.     Although  the  theatre  is 
a  little  world  of  unreality  in  which 
nothing    and    nobody   quite    real 
seem  to  flourish,  the  absorption  of 
all  concerned  in  its  affairs  has  no 
equal  for  intensity  ;  and  the  critics 
are  as  eager  and  devoted  as  the 
rest.     This  is  unfortunate  for  the 
rest ;  for  though  the  rest  have  no 
choice   but   to   grin   and   bear  it 
(such  is  the  situation  as  reported 
from  within),  the  critics  have  be- 
come perfect  terrors.     In  the  gen- 
eral, managers  loathe  them — actor 
managers  most  of  all.     However 
complacent   they   may  appear  in 
the  critics'  presence,  authors  view 
them     with     disgust     and     awe. 
Actors  smile  upon  them,  but  too 
often  as  Mr  Watson  would  smile 
upon  Abdul  Hamid  if  compelled 
by  circumstances   to   become   his 
Majesty's  chamberlain.     Yet  they 
maintain   their  position,  and  are 
the  more  likely  to  do  so  because, 
whether  aware  of  its  value  or  not, 
they   generally   follow    a    famous 
piece  of  advice  that  was  once  be- 
stowed by  an  old  judge  upon  a 
new  one.     In  the  main,  the  criti- 
cism of  The  Critics  is  of  the  kind 
which  seldom  gives  reasons  for  its 
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judgments.  They  are  impression- 
ists. They  present  their  minds  to 
the  play,  and  the  impressions  they 
receive  from  it,  the  reflections  their 
minds  throw  up,  represent  the 
exact  truth  about  the  play  and 
its  varying  worth  or  worthless- 
ness.  Why  is  a  needless  ques- 
tion :  ask  the  deep,  still  mountain 
lake  for  an  argument  that  its  re- 
flection of  the  stars  is  true.  All 
thatis  required  of  the  critic  is  to 
write  out  his  impressions  in  terms 
of  like  or  dislike,  and  the  criticism 
you  are  to  go  by  is  complete. 

Rarely  may  author  or  actor  turn 
on  his  tormentors,  but  it  has  been 
done.  It  is  done  in  an  introduc- 
tion to  that  very  book,  'The 
Theatrical  World  of  1897,'  from 
which  we  have  taken  some  statis- 
tics of  play-going.  Mr  Archer  is  a 
distinguished  dramatic  critic.  This 
is  his  book  of  criticisms,  and  yet 
he  generously  admits  Mr  Sydney 
Grundy,  a  dramatic  author,  to  stand 
in  the  porch  thereto  and  say  his 
say  to  all  who  enter  in.  Equally 
polite,  Mr  Grundy  speaks  with 
cool  restraint,  and  yet  allows  it  to 
be  seen  that  in  his  opinion  'twere 
well  if  the  dramatic  critics  of  the 
period  were  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea.  What  fires  subdued  glow  in 
these  sentences : — 

"  Since  I  have  never  been  able  to 
accept  my  own  calling  seriously,  I 
cannot  be  surprised  if  the  majority 
of  the  critics  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  case.  If  I  discuss  their  func- 
tion as  though  it  were  the  mere  appor- 
tionment of  praise  and  blame,  it  is  not 
that  I  ignore  its  higher  aspects,  its 
duties  toward  the  public,  and  the 
right  of  criticism  to  be  considered 
a  science  affording  scope  for  the 
subtlest  qualities  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, but  because  the  everyday 
theatrical  'notice'  has  not  always 
reached  the  preliminary  stage  of 
cultivating  the  judicial  spirit ;  be- 
cause the  equal  dispensation  of  justice 
to  all  men  and  to  all  women  is  so 
vastly  more  important  than  the  most 
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the  human  animal  would  he 
stripped  of  its  roseate  integument, 
as  Mr  Sheridan  Knowles  might 
have  called  our  skins.  The  base 
origin  of  the  creature's  senti- 
mentaHsms  would  be  unveiled  :  it 
should  sit  about  the  stage  in  its 
bones. 

These  hopes  have  been  dis- 
appointed. The  up  to  date  is  out 
of  date,  or  perhaps  put  back. 
Mr  Grundy  is  probably  right  again 
when  he  says,  "While  Mr  Archer  is 
pioneering  with  laborious  axe  a  hun- 
dred miles  ahead  of  Eugene  Scribe, 
the  dear  old  simple-minded  English 
play-going  public  is  gathering  but- 
tercups and  daisies  a  hundred 
miles  behind  him."  It  certainly 
might  do  worse. 

In  the  very  hour  of  revolt,  Mr 
Bernard  Shaw  publishes  seven  plays 
to  show  what  a  reformed  British 
drama  should  be.  In  various  de- 
grees, from  innocently  little  to  a 
gross  extreme,  they  are  all  propa- 
gandist plays :  propaganda  directed 
to  social  and  domestic  revolution, 
and  to  a  right  understanding  of 
ourselves  as  barely  fit  to  live. 
Excepting  a  singularly  poor  and 
artificial  Napoleon  sketch,  they  all 
show  great  dramatic  ability;  and 
the  propaganda  ruins  them.  The 
first  design  of  such  compositions 
must  be,  of  course,  to  win  and 
entertain :  these  plays  repel  by 
choice  of  subject  and  intention, 
and  do  not  entertain.  This  is  no 
news  to  Mr  Shaw.  He  knows 
how  tremendously  clever  he  is, 
and  how  impossible  he  finds  it  to 
make  an  agreeable  use  of  his 
cleverness.  In  a  generously  minute 
account  of  himself  he  admits  that 
he  has  the  dramatist's  gift  to 
perfection :  "As  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  I  have  encountered  no 
limit  but  my  own  laziness  to  my 
power  of  conjuring  up  imaginary 
people  in  imaginary  places,  and 
finding    pretexts    for    theatrical 


scenes  between  them.11  But  then 
"  I  had  no  taste  for  what  is  called 
popular  art,  no  respect  for  popular 
morality,  no  belief  in  popular  re- 
ligion, no  admiration  for  popular 
heroics."  How,  then,  should  a 
man  write  popular  plays  who  must 
needs  put  into  them  all  these 
negations,  in  red? 

"The  main  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
the  incapacity  for  serious  drama  of 
thousands  of  play-goers  of  all  classes, 
whose  shillings  and  half-guineas  will 
buy  as  much  in  the  market  as  if 
they  delighted  in  the  highest  art. 
But  with  them  I  must  frankly  take  the 
superior  position.  I  know  that  many 
managers  are  wholly  dependent  on 
them,  and  that  no  manager  is  wholly 
independent  of  them.  But  I  can  no 
more  write  what  they  want  than 
Joachim  can  put  aside  his  fiddle  and 
oblige  a  company  of  bean-f easters  with 
a  marching  tune  on  the  German  con- 
certina." 

The  comparison  with  Joachim 
is  bold,  yet  Mr  Shaw  is  quite  en- 
titled to  consider  his  endowment 
as  a  dramatist  remarkably  liberal. 
His  mistake  is  the  supposition 
that  in  writing  his  plays  he  puts 
his  talent  to  better  use  than  would 
Joachim  whirling  a  concertina  at 
a  bean-feast.  There  is  the  error 
— an  error  as  plainly  discernible 
in  the  play  as  it  would  be  in  the 
music.  Mr  Shaw's  dexterous  fin- 
gers, when  plying  the  pen  upon 
such  conventional  stuff  as  he  has 
put  into  "  Widower's  Houses,"  are 
really  at  work  upon  the  concer- 
tina ;  but  in  a  way  that  would 
not  win  a  single  bean-feaster  from 
slumber  after  his  beans.  "The 
Philanderer  "  may  be  true  to  the 
life,  though  entirely  and  odiously 
artificial  and  unnatural.  The 
characters  are  all  members  of 
what  is  sometimes  indelicately 
called  a  cock-and-hen  club — a  cock- 
and-hen  club  devoted  to  the  Ibsen 
cult;  and  so  determined  is  Mr 
Shaw  to  bring  human  nature  into 
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When  we  last  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  affairs  in  the  Far  East,  the 
long  -  promised  statement  by  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  made  on  the  eve  of  the 
Easter  recess.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  inspiriting  deliverance.  The 
Blue-book  "QhJpjaLJiIp^l^.(18g57 
appeared  subsequently,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
perusal  of  it  sent  a  qualm  of  some- 
thing akin  to  shame  through  the 
country. ,  Next  followed  theofficial 
defence  of  the,  .official,  correspon- 
dence on  the  29th_of  Aprilj  when, 
witn  consummate  dialectical  skill, 
Mr  Balfour  claimed  a  triumph 
where  the  world  saw  utter  discom- 
fiture. And,  lastly,  we  have  had 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  happily 
restored  to  health,  giving  to  the 
Primrose  League  his  version  of  the 
whole  business. 

With  profound  regret  we  must 
confess  to  finding  that  speech  the 
most  disheartening,  indeed  the 
most  alarming,  of  all.  And  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  either  cannot  or  will 
not  see  the  predicament  into  which 
their  own  and  their  predecessors1 
neglect  has  brought  the  country ; 
and  that  from  neither  of  our  two 
leaders  do  we  receive  any  assurance 
that  their  future  conduct  of  the 
nation's  affairs — in  the  Extreme 
East  at  all  events — will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  past  has  been. 

Nor  is  it  a  good  omen  that  the 
strongest  Government  of  the  cen- 
tury should  have  to  use  its  strength 
to  enforce  complacency  on  its  sup- 
porters. A  triumph  over  friends 
is  a  poor  consolation  for  submis- 
siveness  to  foes.  We  would  prefer 
to  see  the  lion's  frown  faced  about 
the  other  way.  It  was  not  to  sub- 
stitute one  parliamentary  tyranny 


for  another  that  the  country  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  patriotism 
three  years  ago  and  placed  itself 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Salisbury ;  and  it  is  no  true  Con- 
servatism to  sit  on  the  safety-valve 
of  free  speech.  Followers  of  the 
Government  may  usefully  remind 
themselves  that  there  are  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  more  precious 
than  a  seat  in  Parliament;  that 
there  is  a  higher  allegiance  than 
that  of  party, — a  paramount  duty 
to  the  people  whose  welfare  is  so 
largely  in  the  keeping  of  their 
representatives.  They  may  further, 
not  without  advantage,  recall  to 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
within  living  memory  that  a  great 
political  party  has  sacrificed  its 
convictions  to  its  devotion  to  a 
leader,  muttering  in  private  the 
discontent  it  dared  not  avow  in 
public.  Where  is  that  party  now  f 
Political  memories  are  short ; 
but  three  years  is  not  so  long  a 
period  that  its  lessons  should  be 
forgotten,  and  this  is  peculiarly  a 
case  in  which  it  is  wise  to  learn 
even  from  an  enemy. 

And  independence  on  the  Gov- 
ernment side  is  the  more  called  for, 
as  in  the  present  crisis  the  country 
isjdeprived  of  the  advantage  of  a 
respectable  Opposition.  On  that 
side  also  the  leaders  are  tongue- 
tied  ;  and  their  alarums  and  excur- 
sions in  and  out  of  Parliament  are 
the  hollowest  stage -play.  They 
cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question  without  pro- 
nouncing their  own  condemnation, 
for  they  are  the  original  sinners  in 
this  matter,  and  it  is  for  their 
faults  the  country  is  now  doing 
penance.  When,  if  ever,  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  of  T8]F±- 
95  is  published,  it  will  1>e  clearly 
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of  the  three,  Funing  and  Ohung- 
Wang,  the  opening  of  them  did  not 
even  take  the  form  of  a  concession 
to  Great  Britain,  but  was  a 
measure  adopted  spontaneously  by 
the  Chinese  Government  itself, 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  their 
seizure  by  other  Powers.  The  sole 
commercial  concession  that  is  of 
any  value,  and  that  dependent  on 
how  the  privilege  is  worked  and 
how  limited,  is  the  opening  of  the 
inner  waters.  And  this  brings  us 
finally  to  the  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei, 
which  was  confessedly  forced  on 
us,  refused  when  offered  by  China 
in  February,  then  asked  for  a 
month  later.  So  many  military 
and  naval  questions  are  involved 
in  it,  and  so  much  depends  on  the 
use  this  and  future  Governments 
may  make  of  it,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  pos- 
session of  Wei-hai-wei  detracts 
from  or  improves  our  status  in 
China.  And  the  "  enormous  ad- 
vantage "  of  being  defensible  by 
sea  has  already  been  nullified  as 
much  as  was  possible  by  the  pledge 
given,  unasked  and  unrequited,  to 
Germany,  not  to  make  the  natural 
use  of  it  by  land. 

Summed  up,  therefore,  our  com- 
pensations in  China  are  virtually 
reduced  to  the  one  article  of  the 
promised  opening  of  the  water- 
ways, a  privilege  which  we  by  no 
means  desire  to  undervalue.  Nor 
do  we  deny  that  another  Power 
than  Great  Britain  might  turn 
even  the  Yangtze  valley  to  account. 
The  assurance  of  its  inviolability, 
though  the  same  in  form  as  the 
French  have  obtained  for  the 
Southern  provinces,  is  not  the 
same  in  effect,  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  French  mean  a  wholly 
different  thing,  and  intend  the 
concession  to  be  turned  to  a  totally 
different  purpose  from  that  which 
we  have  always  in  view. 

If,  now,  we  turn  from  our  beg- 


garly array  of  empty  boxes  to  the 
well -filled  shelves  of  our  neigh- 
bours, we  shall  be  better  able  to  \ 
judge  on  which  side  lies  the  suc- 
cess. Mr  Balfour  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Russia's 
position  had  been  worsened  by 
her  seizure  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  commerce- 
seeking  Powers  had  been  propor- 
tionally strengthened.  Lord  Salis- 
bury repeated  the  same  thing  at 
the  Primrose  League.  We  scarcely 
think  the  resort  to  such  a  daring 
paradox  has  strengthened  the  case 
for  her  Majesty's  Government  be- 
fore the  country.  They  do  not 
deny  that  Port  Arthur  is  capable 
of  being,  and  will  forthwith  be 
made,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class : 
they  know  that  its  hinterland  ex- 
tends unbroken  to  St  Petersburg ; 
and  that  its  immediate  hinterland 
will  be  the  exceedingly  fertile 
province  of  Manchuria,  intersected 
by  a  Russian  railroad.  Obviously, 
then,  as  soon  as  the  fortress  is 
connected  by  rail,  it  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  and  invulnerable  from 
the  sea.  Russia  will  then  possess 
the  absolute  military  control  of 
Peking,  without  risking  a  check 
from  any  quarter.  Yet  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  would  make  them-  . 
selves  and  us  believe  that  Russia  / 
has  made  a  blunder  in  coming  to^ 
Port  Arthur  1 

Russia  had  already  established 
herself,  by  the  capacity  of  her 
agents  and  the  use  of  means,  in 
a  position  of  paramount  influence 
at  Peking.  She  had  gone  far 
towards  reducing  China  to  vassal- 
age. She  was  in  de  facto  occupa- 
tion of  the  citadel,  and  the  cession 
of  Port  Arthur  was  but  the  formal 
delivery  of  the  keys.  The  methods 
of  Russia  must  command  our  ad- 
miration, as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  great  biological  law  that 
life  precedes  organisation :  the 
fact  first,  then  its  regularisation ; 
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acquiesced  when  it  came  to  action, 
thus  making  the  worst  that  could 
have  been  made  out  of  the  situation. 
It  is  now  rendered  clear  by  the 
official  correspondence  that  when 
the  British  Government  began  to 
agitate  about  Port  Arthur,  urged 
thereto  by  a  movement  in  the 
Press  and  within  the  precincts  of 
Parliament,  it  had  already  given 
its  case  away  by  parleying  with 
Russia  about  the  Liaotung  coast. 
When  we  had  proposed  to  open 
Ta-lien-wan  to  trade,  and  got  the 
reply  of  China  that  Russia  would 
not  permit  it,  there  could  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  Government  that 
Russia  was  claiming,  without 
protest  from  China,  rights  over 
that  coast.  If  objection  were  to  be 
taken,  then  was  the  time;  but  so  far 
from  doing  that,  we  simply  turned 
round  and  negotiated  with  Russia 
for  the  open  port.  By  this  we 
gave  away  China's  case  as  well  as 
our  own,  and  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  lend  her  effective  sup- 
port in  her  subsequent  endeavour 
to  retain  Port  Arthur,  for  the  two 
ports  cannot  be  treated  apart.  We 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong 
therefore  in  surmising  that  the 
objection  taken  to  the  Russian 
seizure  of  Port  Arthur  was  an 
after -thought  on  the  part  of  our 
Government ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
divine  whence  the  inspiration  came. 
But  we  naturally  expect  of  any 
British  Government  more  conse- 
quent action  than  has  been 
followed  either  with  respect  to  Ta- 
lien-wan  or  Port  Arthur.  We  could 
have  kept  Russia  out  of  both  had 
we  so  resolved,  or  we  could  have 
made  our  own  conditions  for  their 
occupation.  But  we  should  know 
Russia  well  enough  by  this  time 
to  be  aware  that  she  is  not  a  safe 


Power  to  play  fast  and  loose  with ; 
and,  whatever  the  cause,  the  atti- 
tude of  her  Majesty's  Government 
changed  entirely  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle 
of  March. 1  Lord  Salisbury  obscured 
rather  than  explained  the  issue  by 
arguing  that  the  alternative  to 
Russia's  holding  Port  Arthur  was 
our  taking  it,  thereby  lending 
a  certain  colour  to  Russia's  pre- 
tence that  she  had  to  protect 
Manchuria  from  Great  Britain! 
Surely  no  such  thought  entered 
any  practical  mind.  Why  should 
anybody  have  taken  Port  Arthur  1 
It  had  been  redeemed  from  Japan 
by  China  paying  a  large  special 
indemnity  for  it.  Why  then  should 
it  not  have  been  left  in  possession 
of  its  rightful  owner?  Had  not 
Mr  Curzon,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  declared  it  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons had  pledged  itself  to  hold 
inviolate  ? 

Having  shown  the  result  of 
all  these  recent  transactions  to 
be  adverse  to  British  interests, 
and  that  it  has  been  reached 
either  in  consequence  of  or  in 
spite  of  a  course  of  procedure  on 
our  part  which,  on  its  merits  and 
irrespective  of  results,  was  bad 
in  form  and  in  substance,  we  may 
consider  for  a  moment  the  kind 
of  reasoning  by  which  the  policy, 
if  not  the  tactics, — for  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  them, — of 
the  Government  has  been  de- 
fended. 

One  line  adopted  by  apologists 
is,  that  Russia's  strength  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  China  is 
not  materially  augmented  by  the 
possession  of  Port  Arthur.  Why, 
then,  did  Count  Mouravieff  declare 
that    the  position  was    essential 


1  See  a  well-informed  and  well-reasoned  letter  signed  "  Diplomatic  us,"  in  the 
'  Times '  of  19th  May,  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction. 
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ultation  over  Wei-hai-wei  nor  his 
disparagement  of  Port  Arthur; 
but  as  to  Ta-lien-wan,  we  could 
have  wished  that  his  lordship  had 
not  played  so  cynically  on  the 
simplicity  of  Moses  Primrose.  We 
asked  that  Ta-lien-wan  should  be 
made  a  trading  port,  and  it  is  to 
be  one.  What  more  would  you 
have  1  To  conceal  the  small  detail 
that  between  the  time  when  we 
were  negotiating  with  China  for 
the  opening  of  the  port  and  the 
time  when  we  were  accepting  the 
invitation  of  Russia  to  trade 
there  by -and -by,  the  whole  ter- 
ritory which  hems  in  and  im- 
prisons the  Government  of  China 
had  been  transferred,  as  by  a  con- 
juror's trick,  to  Russia,  was  too 
daring  a  travesty,  though  it  was 
anticipated  by  Sir  G.  Baden- 
Powell  in  the  unspoken  speech 
which  he  communicated  to  the 
'  Observer.'  We  cannot  blame 
Lord  Salisbury  as  a  parliament- 
arian from  magnifying  over  again 
the  important  concessions  we  have 
obtained  from  China,  though  some- 
how we  like  to  regard  his  lordship 
as  breathing  a  higher  atmosphere 
than  that  of  Tadpole  and  Taper : 
and  the  generalities  with  which 
he  wound  up  his  speech  are  of  a 
kind  of  which  we  have  learned  to 
know  the  value.  We  mean  no 
disrespect;  but  the  wisdom — and 
it  is  wisdom — of  Lord  Salisbury 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  that  of 
the  great  Chinese  sages. 

But  enough  of  the  smoke  of  the 
tire-cracker.  It  is  time  to  see  what 
substance  is  behind  the  chaos  of 
words. 

What  is  the  real  question  at 
issue?  We  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  this,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  summarised  for  us  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  the  China  Asso- 
ciation, a  representative  body  of 
merchants  and  others  interested  in 
China.     In  a  memorial  addressed 


to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  14th  April 
— pity  it  had  not  been  earlier  ! — 
they  remind  his  lordship  that  they 
had  been  warning  him  for  over  two 
years  of  the  Russian  designs  on 
Liaotung,  and  especially  Port 
Arthur,  and  counselling  some  "  an- 
ticipatory understanding  "  to  "  ob- 
viate the  position  of  antagonism  " 
which  has  lately  arisen,  and  "to 
ward  off  the  permanent  menace 
to  British  interests  implied  in 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur."  The  Association  had 
received  with  hearty  satisfaction 
the  assurances  of  the  Government 
in  January  last  as  to_the_open 
door,  and  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  the  maintenance  s>t .  existing 
treaty  rights.  But  they  declare 
that  these  advantages  had  already 
disappeared,  so  far  as  Manchuria 
was  concerned,  since  "lock,  bolt, 
and  bar'1  had  been  seized  by  a 
Power  which  is  certain  to  close 
the  door, — has  in  fact  done  so 
already,  by  warning  off  British 
enterprise  from  Northern  China. 
The  Association  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  Russia  acquires  in  Man- 
churia "  a  portentous  increase  "  of 
military  strength  in  the  hardy  and 
warlike  population,  and  that  the 
Yangtze  valley  lies  helplessly  open 
to  invasion  from  the  north.  While 
admitting  that  they  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fixing  of  British  at- 
tention on  the  Yangtze  region,  they 
are  now  very  solicitous  as  to  how 
our  acknowledged  interests  there 
are  to  be  defended.  Nothing  short 
of  the  reorganisation,  financial, 
military,  and  political,  of  China 
will,  in  their  opinion,  enable  us  to 
maintain,  not  special  advantages, 
but  even  a  fair  share— equality  of 
opportunity — with  others  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of 
the  central  zone.  They  compare 
the  British  position  in  the  middle 
with  the  French  in  the  South  of 
China!  which  look  so  much  alike 
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mind  well  grounded  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  human  history.  A  con- 
temporary of  his  who  died  some 
thirty  years  ago  as  consul  of  what 
was  then  the  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant port  of  Newchwang,  though 
the  sole  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Manchuria,  was  putting  his  views 
on  record  simultaneously  with,  but 
wholly  independently  of,  his  senior 
colleague,  and  they  also  form  sug- 
gestive reading  to  the  present 
generation.  As  early  as  1850 
Mr  Taylor  Meadows  wrote: — 

"China  will  not  be  conquered  by 
any  Western  Power  until  she  becomes 
the  Persia  of  some  future  Alexander 
the  Great  of  Russia,  the  Macedon  of 
Free  Europe.  England,  America,  and 
France  will,  if  they  are  wise,  wage 
severally  or  collectively  a  war  of  ex- 
haustion with  Russia  rather  than 
allow  her  to  conquer  China,  for  when 
she  has  done  that  she  will  be  Mistress 
of  the  World." 

There  were  those  at  that  time 
also  who  ridiculed  our  "  guarding 
against  imaginary  Russian  dangers 
in  China,"  to  whom  this  was 
Meadows's  reply : — 

"  Many  may  suppose  the  danger  to 
be  too  remote  to  be  a  practical  subject 
for  the  present  generation.  The  sub- 
ject is  most  practical  at  the  present 
time,  for  as  the  English,  Americans, 
and  French  deal  with  China  and  with 
her  relations  with  Russia,  so  the  event 
trill  be.  For  those  to  whom  *  it  will 
last  our  time '  is  a  word  of  practical 
wisdom,  this  volume  is  not  written." 

And  in  1856  he  wrote,  or  rather 
published  then : — 

"  The  greatest,  though  not  nearest, 
danger  oi  a  weak  China  lies  precisely 
in  those  territorial  aggressions  of 
Russia  which  she  began  to  attempt 
two  centuries  ago,  .  .  .  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  will  speedily  give 


her  a  large  and  populous  territory, 
faced  with  Sveaborgs  and  Sebastopofs, 
on  the  seaboard  of  Eastern  Asia.  .  .  . 
Let  England,  America,  and  France 
beware  now  they  create  a  sick  giant 
in  the  Far  East,  f or  .  .  .  China  is  a 
world  necessity." l 

Meadows  went  on  to  sketch  the 
prospective  Russian  movements 
almost  exactly  as  they  have  since 
developed,  while  foreshadowing 
what  is  yet  to  come  when  Russia, 
as  Mistress  of  Peking,  with  all 
Manchuria  solid  behind  her,  shall 
occupy  at  her  leisure  the  Yellow 
River  basin.  Then,  indeed,  no 
combination  of  Powers  would  be 
able  to  oppose  her,  and  with  120 
millions  of  Chinese  to  work  or 
fight  for  her,  nothing  could  stand 
between  Russia  and  the  conquest 
of  the  empire.  Not  China  alone 
but  Europe  itself  would  then  be 
dominated,  and  "  it  would  cost  the 
Russian  Emperor  of  China  but 
little  trouble  to  overwhelm  the 
Pacific  States." 

Prophecies  are,  of  course,  never 
fulfilled  in  detail,  and  many  things 
have  happened  during  the  forty- 
three  years  since  these  words  were 
penned.  Germany  was  not  yet 
imagined ;  the  United  States  were 
still  in  adolescence,  and  Alaska 
had  not  been  transferred  to  them ; 
France  has  undergone  some  changes, 
nor  was  it  foreseen  that  instead 
of  joining  others  to  oppose  Russia, 
she  would  be  opposing  others  to 
help  Russia,  as  a  preliminary  to 
being  herself  subjugated.  Never- 
theless, Meadows's  forecast  having 
been  substantially  realised  before 
our  eyes,  who  shall  deny  that  the 
sequel  may  also  be  fulfilled,  since 
the  conditions  are  in  full  opera- 
tion? Many  greater  and  lesser 
men  than  Meadows  have  arrived 


1  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions.  By  Thomas  Taylor  Meadows.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  1856.  (Two  years  before  the  cession  of  the  Amur  province  to 
Russia.) 
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depend  upon  it,  no  self  -  deceiving 
optimism  will  extricate  you  from 
dangers  of  this  kind.  A  stern  duty 
will  be  imposed  upon  the  men,  who- 
ever they  are,  who  have  to  rule  in 
the  times  that  are  before  us,  and  from 
that  duty  they  will  not  escape  except 
under  pain  of  betraying  the  most 
sacred  trust  that  can  be  reposed  in 
them." l 

Of  reflection,  in  a  word,  there 
begins  to  be  a  good  deal,  but  re- 
flection crystallises  slowly  into 
action,  especially  action  involving 
sacrifice ;  and  the  danger  is  always 
with  us  of  decision  coining  too  late, 
as  has  just  been  forcibly  exempli- 
fied in  the  Far  East. 

A  corollary  to  these  wise  pre- 
cepts, written  a  year  later,  which 
appeared  in  this  Magazine,  was 
resuscitated  the  other  day  by  the 
•  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  in  the  follow- 
ing "  occasional  note  "  : — 

"  The  gentle  art  of  prophecy  is  not 
one  that  is  successfully  practised  now- 
adays, especially  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  But  we  have  just  dug  up 
out  of  an  old  *  Blackwood '  (February 
1888)  an  anonymous  article  on  the 
naval  aspect  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  which  shows  the  author 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  foresight. 
This  writer  urged  that  Great  Britain 
should  adopt  one  of  three  courses  : 
(1)  Take  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  by  adding  thirtv  or 
forty  per  cent  to  her  navy  and  by 
keeping  two  army  corps  mobilised, 
make  her  alliance  worth  having  to 
the  central  Powers ;  (2)  to  declare 
boldly  that  she  wished  for  no  allies, 
and  by  doubling  her  navy  and  in- 
creasing the  army  take  her  chance 
of  fighting  whenever  Russia  (possibly 
assisted  by  France)  was  ready  to 
attack  her  ;  or  (3)  merely  drift,  and 
strive  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire  on  a  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  principle — a  course  which  the 
writer  considered  must  lead  to  disas- 
ter. The  sum  of  the  article  was  a 
plea  for  a  big  navy.     We  have  done 


something  towards  satisfying  this  de- 
mand :  whether  we  have  realised  the 
prophetic  note  of  the  writer's  second 

E  reposition  to  the  full  yet  remains  to 
e  seen  ;  but  the  prophecy  itself  has 
come  remarkably  near  to  verification." 

The  ten  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  have  only  been  accumulat- 
ing proofs  of  the  soundness  of  all 
of  these  views. 

Every  day's  report  from  the 
Far  East  throws  some  new  light 
on  the  continuous  widening  of  the 
problem.  It  looks  as  if  we  might 
be  getting  into  a  hornet's  nest  in 
our  Yangtze  valley  if  great  pre- 
cautions be  not  taken.  We  are 
entering  into  a  terra  incognita. 
We  do  not  know  —  even  pre- 
scient Russia  does  not  know, 
nor  the  imperious  Kaiser,  who, 
like  the  Abyssinian,  cuts  sirloins 
from  the  live  ox  and  thinks 
it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
beast  —  what  is  impending  in 
the  huge  agglomeration  of  man- 
kind which  we  call  China.  The 
axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root  of 
a  venerable  but  worm-eaten  old 
tree,  and  we  know  neither  the 
hour  nor  the  direction  of  its 
fall,  nor  whether  it  will  be  sud- 
den or  gradual.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, however,  it  is  up  till  now 
British  interests  which  are  at 
once  the  largest,  the  most 
threatened,  and  the  least  de- 
fensible ;  and  if  we  are  to  do  our 
duty,  if  we  are  not  to  "  betray  our 
sacred  trust,19  it  is  our  business  to 
prepare  for  not  one,  but  many 
contingencies.  Our  interest  is  to 
prop  up  the  existing  Government 
as  long  as  it  will  stand,  seeing  the 
consequences  of  its  fall,  be  it  sud- 
den or  slow,  would  be  calamitous 
beyond  all  calculation.  We  are 
confronted  with  our  old  dilemma, 
only  in  an  aggravated  form,  of 
supporting    while    coercing    the 


1  Lord  Salisbury  in  1887. 
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when  we  are  further  told  that  "  all 
the  powerful  States  of  Europe  have 
made  alliances/'  while  we  are  out 
in  the  cold,  and  that  "  the  country 
is  liable  to  be  confronted  at  any 
moment  with  a  combination  of 
great  Powers " ;  that  there  has 
been,  in  fact,  "  for  some  time  past 
a  combined  assault  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  upon  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  this  country,"  which, 
if  successful,  "would  menace  our 
existence  in  a  way  in  which  it 
never  has  been  threatened  since 
the  time  when  the  great  Napoleon 
attempted  to  lay  an  interdict  upon 
British  trade," — we  can  only  wel- 
come this  first  ministerial  attempt 
to  enlighten  the  nation  as  to  its 
true  position.  "This  is  no  flat- 
tery. These  are  counsellors  that 
feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am." 
But  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
people,  once  they  realise  the  truth, 
do  not  show  themselves  at  least 
as  ready  as  the  Government  to 
face  the  consequences.  There  is 
just  one  question  we  should  wish 
to  ask  in  this  connection.  Is  the 
Government  taking  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  meet  the  danger  which 
it  anticipates,  or  are  Ministers  still 
waiting  for  the  country  to  rise  and 
force  them  t 

On  the  immediate  question  of 
the  Far  East  Mr  Chamberlain's 
defence  of  his  colleagues  is  no 
doubt  sincere  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  it  stops  short  of  that  assur- 
ance which  the  country  so  much 
needs  that  the  errors  and  negli- 
gences of  the  past  will  not  be  re- 
peated ad  infinitum.  From  the 
imputation  of  want  of  foresight  of 
the  designs  of  Russia  he  defended 
the  Government  on  the  broad 
ground  that  they  knew  as  well  as 
anybody  else  that  her  secular 
policy  was  to  extend  her  Eastern 
dominions  southward  to  open 
water.  This  evades  the  point. 
To  recognise  the  general  trend  of 
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policy  is  no  more  than  to  expect 
stormy  weather  in  the  winter 
season.  The  practical  man  notes 
the  warnings  of  the  storm  which 
is  predicted  for  to-morrow,  and 
takes  his  precautions  to  meet 
that, — which  is  precisely  the  point 
where  the  Government  failed  in 
respect  to  the  advance  of  Russia. 
While  Ministers  were  officiously 
during  the  past  two  years  inviting 
Russia  to  outlets  on  the  Pacific, 
Russia  was  cherishing  other  de- 
signs. These  included  an  outlet, 
not  on  the  Pacific,  nor  even  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  but  in  a  Chinese  lake 
which  is  the  lock-gate  of  the  capi- 
tal. This  was  throttling  China, 
with  whose  independent  existence 
our  whole  commercial  interests 
are  bound  up.  It  was  not  the 
general  secular  designs  of  Russia, 
therefore,  but  these  particular 
immediate  designs,  which  took 
our  Government  by  surprise,  and 
induced  hasty  and  undignified 
action.  And  why?  The  fullest 
information  as  to  these  designs 
was  available  to  the  Government 
as  to  the  public.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment did  actually  remain 
"more  ignorant  than  the  man 
in  the  street,"  for  he  at  least  as- 
similated something,  were  it  but 
through  his  skin,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment vehemently  rejected  all 
that  kind  of  knowledge  as  if  it 
had  been  a  draught  of  sea-water. 
Their  pigeon-holes  contained  the 
information,  no  doubt;  but  Min- 
isters, by  word  and  act  —  in 
London  as  in  Peking — to  the  very 
last  repudiated  it,  taking  their  cue, 
it  would  almost  appear,  from  Count 
MouraviefF.  An  assumed  ignor- 
ance is  sometimes  a  convenient 
fiction  which  may  mask  effective 
action;  but  that  in  this  instance 
it  was  only  too  genuine  was  proved 
by  the  one  incident  of  Ta-lien-wan. 
Only  determined  unbelief  in  what 
was  matter  of  common  knowledge 
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